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PREFACE. 


nnilE  electrical  problems  of  the  present  day  lie  largely  in  the 
-*•  economical  transmission  of  power  and  in  the  radical  im- 
provement of  the  means  and  methods  of  illumination.  To  many 
workers  and  thinkers  in  the  domain  of  electrical  invention,  the 
apparatus  and  devices  that  are  familiar,  appear  cumbrous  and 
wasteful,  and  subject  to  severe  limitations.  They  believe  that 
the  principles  of  current  generation  must  be  changed,  the  area 
of  current  supply  be  enlarged,  and  the  appliances  used  by  the 
consumer  be  at  once  cheapened  and  simplified.  The  brilliant 
jiuccesses  of  the  past  justify  them  in  every  expectancy  of  still 
more  generous  fruition. 

The  present  volume  is  a  simple  record  of  the  pioneer  work 
(lone  in  such  departments  up  to  date,  by  Mr.  Nikola  Tesla,  in 
whom  the  world  has  already  recognized  one  of  the  foremost  of 
moilem  electrical  investigators  and  inventors.  No  attempt  what- 
ever has  been  made  here  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  his 
researches  and  discoveries.  Great  ideas  and  real  inventions  \nu 
their  own  way,  determining  their  own  place  by  intrinsic  merit. 
But  witli  the  conWction  that  Mr.  Tesla  is  blazing  a  path  that 
electrical  development  must  follow  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
compiler  has  endeavored  to  bring  together  all  that  bears  the  im- 
press of  Mr.  Tesla's  genius,  and  is  worthy  of  ])reservation.  Aside 
from  its  value  as  showing  the  scope  of  his  inventions,  this 
volume  may  be  of  ser\'ice  as  indicating  the  range  of  his  thought. 
There  is  intellectual  profit  in  studying  the  push  and  play  of  a 
vigorous  and  original  mind. 

Although  the  lively  interest  of  the  public  in  Mr.  Tesla's  work 
is  ]K»rhaps  of  recent  growth,  this  volume  covers  the  results  of 
full  ten  years.     It  includes  his  lectures,  miscellaneous  articles 
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and  discuBsions,  and  makes  note  of  all  his  inventions  thus  far 
known,  particularly  those  bearing  on  polyphase  motors  and  the 
eflEects  obtained  with  currents  of  high  potential  and  high  fre- 
quency. It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tesla  has  ever  pressed  forward, 
barely  pausing  for  an  instant  to  work  out  in  detail  the  utilizations 
that  have  at  once  been  obvious  to  him  of  the  new  principles  he 
has  elucidated.  Wherever  possible  his  own  language  has  been 
employed. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  volume  is  issued  with  Mr.  Tesla's 
sanction  and  approval,  and  that  permission  has  been  obtained  for 
the  re-publication  in  it  of  such  papers  as  have  been  read  before 
various  technical  societies  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Mi*. 
Tesla  has  kindly  favored  the  author  by  looking  over  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  sections  embodying  his  latest  researches.  The 
work  has  also  enjoyed  the  careful  revision  of  the  author's 
friend  and  editorial  associate,  Mr.  Joseph  Wetzler,  through 
whose  hands  all  the  proofs  liave  passed. 

December,  1893.  T.  C.  M. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BlOCiRAPHICAL   AND    INTRODUCTORY. 

As  AX  introduction  to  the  record  contained  in  thi«  volume 
of  Mr.  Tesla's  investigations  and  discoveries,  a  few  words  of  a 
biographical  nature  will,  it  is  deemed,  not  be  out  of  place,  nor 
other  than  welcome. 

Nikola  Tesla  was  bom  in  1S57  at  Smiljan,  Lika,  a  borderland  < 
region  of  Austro-Hungary,  of  the  Serbian  race,  which  has  main- 
tained against  Turkey  and  all  comers  so  unceasing  a  struggle  for 
freedom.     His  family  is  an  old  and  representative  one  among  I 
these  Switzersof  Eastern  Europe,  and  his  father  wae  an  eloquent' 
clergyman  in  the  Greek  Church.     An  uncle  is  to-day  Metropoli- 
tk^  in  Bosnia.     His  mother  was  a  woman  of  inherited  ingenuity,  7 
and  delighted  not  only  in  skilful  work  of  the  ordinary  household 
character,  but  in  the  construction  of  such  mechanical  appliances 
as  looms  and  churns  and  other  machinery  required  in  a  rural 
comnmnity.     Nikola  was  educated   at    Gospich   in   the   public 
t<*hool  for  four  years,  and  then  spent  three  years  in  the  Real* 
Schule.     He  was  then  sent  to  (.^arstatt,  Ooatia,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  three  years  in  the  Higlier  Real  Schule.  '. 
There  for  the  first  time  he  saw  a  steam  locomotive.     He  gradu- 
ated in  1873,  and,  surviving  an  attack  of  cholera,  devoted  him- 
self to  experimentation,  especially  in  electricity  and  magnetism. 
His  father  would  have  had  him  maintain  the  family  tradition  by 
entering  the  Church,  but  native  genius  was  too  strong,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  Polvtechnic  School  at  (rmtz,  to  finish 
his  studies,  and  with  the  object  of  becoming  a  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  physics.     One  of  the  machines  there  experimented 
with  was  a  Grannne  dynamo,  used  as  a  motor.     Despite  his  in- 
structor s  perfect  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible 
to  operate  a  dynamo  without  commutator  or  brushes,  Mr.  Tesla 
could  not  l)e  convinced  that  such  accessories  were  necessarv  or 
desirable.     He  had  already  seen  with  quick  intuition  that  a  way 
could  be  found  to  dispense  with  them  ;  and  from  that  time  he  may 
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be  said  to  have  begun  work  on  the  ideas  that  fructified  ulthnately 
in  his  rotating  field  motors. 

In  the  second  year  of  liis  Gratz  course,  Mr.  Tesla  gave  up  tlie 
notion  of  becoming  a  teaclier,  and  took  up  the  engineering  cur- 
riculum. His  studies  ended,  he  returned  home  in  time  to  see  his 
father  die,  and  then  went  to  Prague  and  Buda-Pestli  to  study 
languages,  witli  the  object  of  qualifying  himself  broadly  for  the 
practice  of  the  engineering  profession.  For  a  short  time  he 
served  as  an  assistant  in  the  Government  Telegrapli  Engineer- 
ing Department,  and  then  became  associated  with  M.  Puskas,  a 
personal  and  family  friend,  and  other  exploiters  of  the  telephone 
in  Hungary.  He  made  a  number  of  telephonic  inventions,  but 
found  his  opportunities  of  benefiting  by  them  limited  in  various 
ways.  To  gain  a  wider  field  of  action,  he  pushed  on  to  Paris 
and  there  secured  employment  as  an  electrical  engineer  with  one 
of  the  large  companies  in  the  new  industry  of  electric  lighting. 

It  was  during  this  period,  and  as  early  as  1882,  that  he  began 
serious  and  continued  efforts  to  embody  the  rotating  field  prin- 
ciple in  operative  apparatus.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  it ;  be- 
lieved it  to  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  electrical  arts,  and  could 
tliink  of  nothing  else.  In  fact,  but  for  the  solicitations  of  a  few 
friends  in  commercial  circles  who  urged  him  to  form  a  company 
to  exploit  the  invention,  Mr.  Tesla,  then  a  youth  of  little  worldly 
experience,  would  have  sought  an  inmiediate  opportimity  to  pub- 
lish his  ideas,  believing  them  to  be  worthy  of  note  as  a  novel  and 
radical  advance  in  electrical  theory  as  well  as  destined  to  have 
a  profound  influence  on  all  dynamo  electric  machinery. 

At  last  he  detennined  that  it  would  be  best  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  America.  In  France  he  had  met  many  Americans,  and  in 
contact  with  them  learned  the  desirability  of  turning  every  new 
idea  in  electricity  to  practical  use.  He  learned  also  of  the  ready 
encouragement  given  in  the  United  States  to  any  inventor  who 
could  attain  some  new  and  valuable  result.  The  resolution  was 
formed  with  characteristic  quickness,  and  abandoning  all  liis 
prospects  in  Europe,  he  at  once  set  his  face  westward. 

Arrived  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tesla  took  off  his  coat  thej 
day  he  arrived,  in  the  Edison  Works.  That  place  had  been  a  \ 
goal  of  his  ambition,  and  one  can  readily  imagine  the  benefit  and 
stimulus  derived  from  association  with  Mr.  Edison,  for  whom 
Mr.  Tesla  has  always  had  the  strongest  admiration.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  that,  with  his  own  ideas  to  carry  out,  and  his 
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owu  inyentions  to  develop,  Mr.  Tesla  could  long  reuiain  in  even 
the  most  delightful  employ;  and,  his  work  now  attracting  atten- 
tion, he  left  the  Edison  ranks  to  join  a  company  intended  to 
make  and  sell  an  arc  ligliting  system  based  on  some  of  his  inven- 
tions in  that  branch  of  tlie  art.  With  unceasing  diligence  lie 
brought  the  system  to  perfection,  and  saw  it  placed  on  the  market. 
But  the  thing  which  most  occupied  his  time  and  thouglits,  how- 
ever, all  through  this  period,  was  his  old  discovery  of  the  rotating 
field  principle  for  alternating  current  work,  and  the  application 
of  it  in  motors  that  have  now  become  known  the  world  over. 

Strong  as  his  convictions  on  the  subject  then  were,  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  stood  very  much  alone,  for  the  alternating  current  had 
no  well  recognized  place.  Few  electrical  engineers  had  ever 
used  it,  and  the  majority  were  entirely  unfamiliar  with  its  value, 
or  even  its  essential  features.  Even  Mr.  Tesla  himself  did  not, 
until  after  protracted  eflEort  and  experimentation,  learn  how  to 
construct  alternating  current  apparatus  of  fair  efficiency.  But 
that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  was  shown  by  the  tests  of 
Prof.  Anthony,  made  in  the  of  winter  1887-8,  when  Tesla  motors 
in  the  hands  of  that  distinguished  expert  gave  an  efficiency  equal 
to  that  of  direct  current  motors.  Nothing  now  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  commercial  development  and  introduction  of  such  motors, 
except  that  they  had  to  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  operating 
on  the  circuits  then  existing,  which  in  this  country  were  all  of 
high  frequency.    • 

The  first  full  publication  of  his  work  in  this  direction — outside 
his  patents — was  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  in  New  York,  in  May,  1888  (read  at  the 
suggestion  of  Prof.  Anthony  and  the  present  writer),  when  he 
exhibited  motors  that  had  been  in  operation  long  previous,  and 
with  which  his  belief  that  brushes  and  commutators  could  be 
dispensed  with,  was  triumphantly  proved  to  be  correct.  The 
section  of  this  volume  devoted  to  Mr.  Tesla's  inventions  in  the 
utilization  of  polyphase  currents  will  show  how  thoroughly  from 
the  outset  he  had  mastered  the  fundamental  idea  and  applied  it 
in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways. 

Having  noted  for  years  the  many  advantages  obtainable  with 
alternating  currents,  Mr.  Tesla  was  naturally  led  on  to  experi- 
ment with  them  at  higlier  potentials  and  higher  frequencies  than 
were  common  or  approved  of.  Ever  pressing  forward  to  deter- 
mine in  even  the  slightest  degree  tlie  outlines  of  the  unknown,  he 
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was  rewarded  very  quickly  in  this  field  with  results  of  the  most 
surprising  nature.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  some  of  these 
experiments  led  the  compiler  of  this  volume  to  urge  Mr.  Tesla 
to  repeat  them  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. This  was  done  in  May,  1891,  in  a  lecture  that  marked, 
beyond  question,  a  distinct  departure  in  electrical  theory  and 
practice,  and  all  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  made  them- 
selves fully  apparent.  The  New  York  lecture,  and  its  suc- 
cessors, two  in  number,  are  also  included  in  this  volume,  with  a 
few  supplementary  notes. 

Mr.  Tesla's  work  ranges  far  beyond  the  vast  departments  of 
polyphase  currents  and  high  potential  lighting.  The  "  Miscella- 
neous "  section  of  this  volume  includes  a  great  many  other  in- 
ventions in  arc  lighting,  transformers,  pyro-magnetic  generators, 
thermo-magnetic  motors,  third-brush  regulation,  improvements 
in  dynamos,  new  forms  of  incandescent  lamps,  electrical  meters, 
condensers,  unipolar  dynamos,  the  conversion  of  alternating  into 
direct  currents,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  this  moment 
Mr.  Tesla  is  engaged  on  a  number  of  interesting  ideas  and  inven- 
tions, to  be  made  public  in  due  course.  The  present  volume 
deals  simply  with  his  work  accomplished  to  date. 


CHAPTER  IL 

A  New  Systkm  of  Altebnatinq  Current  Motors  and 

Transformers. 

The  present  section  of  this  volume  deals  with  polyphase  cur- 
rents, and  the  inventions  by  Mr.  Tesla,  made  known  thus  far,  in 
which  he  has  embodied  one  feature  or  another  of  the  broad 
principle  of  rotating  field  poles  or  resvltcmt  dttraciion  exerted  on 
the  armature.  It  is  needless  to  remind  electricians  of  the  great 
interest  aroused  by  the  first  enunciation  of  the  rotating  field 
principle,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  advance  from 
a  single  alternating  current,  to  methods  and  apparatus  which  deal 
with  more  than  one.  Simply  prefacing  the  consideration  here 
attempted  of  the  subject,  with  the  remark  that  in  nowise  is  the 
object  of  this  volume  of  a  polemic  or  controversial  nature,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Tesla's  work  has  not  at  all  been 
fully  understood  or  realized  up  to  date.  To  many  readers,  it  is 
believed,  the  analysiB  of  what  he  has  done  in  this  department 
will  be  a  revelation,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the 
beautiful  flexibility  and  range  of  the  principles  involved.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  as  just  suggested,  Mr.  Tesla  did  not  stop  short 
at  a  mere  rotating  field,  but  dealt  broadly  with  the  shifting  of 
the  resultant  attraction  of  the  magnets.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
went  on  to  evolve  the  "  multiphase  "  system  with  many  ramifica- 
tions and  turns;  that  he  showed  the  broad  idea  of  motors  em- 
ploying currents  of  differing  phase  in  the  armature  with  direct 
currents  in  the  field ;  that  he  first  described  and  worked  out  the 
idea  of  an  armature  with  a  body  of  iron  and  coils  closed  upon 
themselves ;  that  he  worked  out  both  synchronizing  and  torque 
motors;  that  he  explained  and  illustrated  how  machines  of  ordi- 
nary construction  might  be  adapted  to  his  system ;  that  he  em- 
ployed condensers  in  field  and  armature  circuits,  and  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fundamental  principles,  testing,  approving  or  reject- 
ing, it  would  appear,  every  detail  that  inventive  ingenuity  could 
hit  upon. 
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Now  that  opinion  is  turning  so  emphatically  in  favor  of  lower 
frequencies,  it  deserves  special  note  that  Mr.  Tesla  early  re- 
cognized the  importance  of  the  low  frequency  feature  in  motor 
work.  In  fact  his  first  motors  exhibited  publicly — ^and  which,  as 
Prof.  Anthony  showed  in  his  tests  in  the  winter  of  1887-8,  were 
the  equal  of  direct  current  motors  in  eflSciency,  output  and  start- 
ing torque — were  of  the  low  frequency  type.  The  necessity 
arising,  however,  to  utilize  these  motors  in  connection  with  the 
existing  high  frequency  circuits,  our  survey  reveals  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  Mr.  Tesla's  fertility  of  resource  in  this  direction. 
But  that,  after  exhausting  all  the  possibilities  of  this  field,  Mr. 
Tesla  returns  to  low  frequencies,  and  insists  on  the  superiority  of 
his  polyphase  system  in  alternating  current  distribution,  need  not 
at  all  surprise  us,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  so 
often  expressed,  on  this  subject.  This  is,  indeed,  significant,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  probable  development  next 
to  be  witnessed. 

Incidental  reference  has  been  made  to  the  eflSciency  of  rotating 
field  motors,  a  matter  of  much  importance,  though  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  Prof.  Anthony  in  his  remarks 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  in  May, 
1888,  on  the  two  small  Tesla  motors  then  shown,  which  he  had 
tested,  stated  that  one  gave  an  efficiency  of  about  50  per  cent, 
and  the  other  a  little  over  sixty  per  cent.  In  1889,  some  tests 
were  reported  from  Pittsburgh,  made  by  Mr.  Tesla  and  Mr. 
Albert  Schmid,  on  motors  up  to  10  h.  p.  and  weighing  about 
850  pounds.  These  machines  showed  an  efficiency  of  nearly  90 
per  cent.  With  some  larger  motors  it  was  then  found  practic- 
able to  obtain  an  efficiency,  with  the  three  wire  system,  up  to  as 
high  as  94  and  95  per  cent.  These  interesting  fligures,  which,  of 
course,  might  be  supplemented  by  others  more  elaborate  and  of 
later  date,  are  cited  to  show  tliat  tlie  efficiency  of  the  system  has 
not  liad  to  wait  until  the  present  late  day  for  any  demonstration 
of  its  commercial  usefulness.  An  invention  is  none  the  less  beauti- 
ful because  it  may  lack  utility,  but  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  any 
inventor  to  know  that  the  ideas  he  is  advancing  are  fraught  with 
substantial  benefits  to  the  public. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

The  Tesla  Rotating  Magnetic  Field. — Motoes  with  Closed 
CoNDUCTOEs. — Syncheonizing  Motoes. — Rotating  Field 
Teansfoemees. 

The  best  description  that  can  be  given  of  what  he  attempted, 
and  succeeded  in  doing,  with  the  rotating  magnetic  field,  is  to  be 
foimd  in  Mr.  Tesla's  brief  paper  explanatory  of  his  rotary  cur- 
rent, polyphase  system,  read  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  in  New  York,  in  May,  1888,  under  the 
title  "  A  New  Svstem  of  Alternate  Current  Motors  and  Trans- 
formers."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  which  a  perusal  of  the  paper 
will  establish,  Mr.  Tesla  made  no  attempt  in  that  paper  to  de- 
scribe all  his  work.  It  dealt  in  reality  with  the  few  topics  enu- 
merated in  the  caption  of  this  chapter.  Mr.  Tesla's  reticence 
was  no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  his  action  was  gov- 
erned by  the  wishes  of  others  with  whom  he  was  associated,  but 
it  may  be  worth  mention  that  the  compiler  of  this  volume — who 
had  seen  the  motors  running,  and  who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
Institute  Committee  on  Papers  and  Meetings — had  great  diflB- 
culty  in  inducing  Mr.  Tesla  to  give  the  Institute  any  paper  at  all. 
Mr,  Tesla  was  overworked  and  ill,  and  manifested  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  an  exhibition  of  his  motors,  but  his  objections  were 
at  last  overcome.  The  paper  was  written  the  night  previous  to 
the  meeting,  in  pencil,  very  hastily,  and  under  the  pressure 
jnflt  mentioned. 

In  this  paper  casual  reference  was  made  to  two  special  forms 
of  motors  not  within  the  group  to  be  considered.  These  two 
forms  were :  1.  A  motor  with  one  of  its  circuits  in  series  with  a 
transformer,  and  the  other  in  the  secondary  of  the  transformer. 
2.  A  motor  having  its  armature  circuit  connected  to  the  gener- 
ator, and  the  field  coils  closed  upon  themselves.  The  paper  in 
its  essence  is  as  follows,  dealing  with  a  few  leading  features  of 
the  Tesla  system,  namely,  the  rotating  magnetic  field,  motors 
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with  closed  conductors,  svnchronizinfi^  motors,  and  rotating  field 
transformers  :— 

The  subject  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to 
your  notice  is  a  novel  system  of  electric  distribution  and  trans- 
mission of  power  by  means  of  alternate  currents,  affording  pecu- 
liar advantages,  particularly  in  the  way  of  motors,  which  I  am 
confident  will  at  once  establish  the  superior  adaptability  of  these 
currents  to  the  transmission  of  power  and  will  show  that  many 
results  heretofore  unattainable  can  be  reached  by  their  use  ;  re- 
sults which  are  very  much  desired  in  the  practical  operation  of 
such  systems,  and  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
continuous  currents. 

Before  going  into  a  detailed  description  of  this  system,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  certain  con- 
ditions existing  in  continuous  current  generators  and  motors, 
which,  although  generally  known,  are  frequently  disregarded. 

In  our  dynamo  machines,  it  is  well  known,  we  generate  alter- 
nate currents  which  we  direct  by  means  of  a  commutator,  a  com- 
plicated' device  and,  it  may  be  justly  said,  the  source  of  most  of 
the  troubles  experienced  in  the  operation  of  the  machines.  Now, 
the  currents  so  directed  cannot  be  utilized  in  the  motor,  but 
they  must — again  by  means  of  a  similar  unreliable  device — 
be  reconverted  into  their  original  state  of  alternate  currents. 
The  function  of  the  commutator  is  entirely  external,  and  in  no 
way  does  it  affect  the  internal  working  of  the  machines.  In 
reality,  therefore,  all  machines  are  alternate  current  machines, 
the  currents  appearing  as  continuous  only  in  the  external  circuit 
during  their  transit  from  generator  to  motor.  In  view  simply  of 
this  fact,  alternate  currents  would  commend  themselves  as  a  more 
direct  application  of  electrical  energy,  and  the  emplojnnent  of 
continuous  currents  would  only  be  justified  if  we  had  dynamos 
which  would  primarily  generate,  and  motors  which  would  be 
directly  actuated  by,  such  currents. 

But  the  operation  of  the  commutator  on  a  motor  is  twofold ; 
first,  it  reverses  the  currents  through  the  motor,  and  secondly, 
it  effects  automatically,  a  progressive  shifting  of  the  poles  of  one 
of  its  magnetic  constituents.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  both  of 
the  useless  operations  in  the  systems,  that  is  to  say,  the  directing 
of  the  alternate  currents  on  the  generator  and  reversing  the  direct 
currents  on  the  motor,  be  eliminated,  it  would  still  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  cause  a  rotation  of  the  motor,  to  produce  a  progressive 
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fihifting  of  the  poles  of  one  of  its  elements,  and  the  question 
presented  itself — How  to  perfonn  this  operation  by  the  direct 
action  of  alternate  currents  i     I  Mrill  now  proceed  to  show  liow 
this  result  was  accomplished. 
In  the  first  experiment  a  drum-armature  was  provided  with 


Fio.  1. 


two  coils  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  ends  of  these  coils 
were  connected  to  two  pairs  of  insulated  contact-rings  as  usual. 
A  ring  was  then  made  of  thin  insulated  plates  of  sheet-iron  and 
wound  with  four  coils,  each  two  opposite  coils  being  connected 
together  so  as  to  produce  free  poles  on  diametrically  opposite 
rides  of  the  ring.  The  remaining  free  ends  of  the  coils  were  then 
connected  to  the  contact-rings  of  tlie  generator  armature  so  as 
to  form  two  independent  circuits,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  9.  It 
mav  now  be  seen  what  results  were  secured  in  this  combination, 
and  with  this  view  I  would  refer  to  the  diagrams,  Figs.  1  to  8a. 
The  field  of  the  generator  being  independently  excited,  the  rota- 
tion of  tiie  armature  set-s  up  currents  in  the  coils  c  Ci,  varying  in 


Fi(».  2. 


Fro.  2a. 


strength  and  direction  in  the  well-known  manner.  In  the  posi- 
tion Aown  in  Fig.  1,  the  current  in  coil  c  is  nil,  while  coil  l\  is 
traversed  by  its  maximum  current,  and  the  connections  may  be 
Mch  that  the  ring  is  magnetized  by  the  coils  Cj  c„  as  indicated  by 
the  letters  n  s  in  Fig.  la,  the  magnetizing  effect  of  the  coils 
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G  G  being  nil,  since  these  coils  are  included   in   the   circuit  of 
coil  c. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  armature  coils  are  shown  in  a  more  advanced 
position,  one-eighth  of  one  revolution  being  completed.  Fig. 
2a  illustrates  the  corresponding  magnetic  condition  of  the  ring. 
At  this  moment  the  coil  Ci  generates  a  current  of  the  same  di- 
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rection  as  previously,  but  weaker,  produoing  the  poles  n^  ^i  upon 
the  ring ;  the  coil  c  also  generates  a  current  of  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  tlie  connections  may  be  such  that  the  coils  c  c  produce 
the  poles  n  /?,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2a.  The  resulting  polarity  is 
indicated  by  the  letters  n  s,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
poles  of  the  ring  have  been  shifted  one-eighth  of  the  periphery 
of  the  same. 

In  Fig.  3  the  armature  has  completed  one  quarter  of  one 
revolution.  In  this  phase  the  current  in  coil  c  is  a  maximum,  and 
of  such  direction  as  to  produce  the  poles  n  s  in  Fig.  3a,  whereas 
the  current  in  Qoil  Ci  is  nil,  this  coil  being  at  its  neutral  position. 


Fig.  4. 


Fro.  4a. 


The  poles  n  s  in  Fig.  3a  are  thus  shifted  one  quarter  of  the 
circumference  of  the  ring. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  coils  c  c  in  a  still  more  advanced  position, 
the  armature  having  completed  three-eighths  of  one  revolution. 
At  that  moment  the  coil  c  still  generates  a  current  of  the  same 
direction  as  before,  but  of  less  strength,  producing  the  compar- 
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fttively  weaker  poles  n  /<  in  Fig.  4a.  The  current  in  the  coil  C] 
is  of  the  same  etrength,  bnt  opposite  direction.  lie  effect  ie, 
therefore,  to  produce  upon  the  ring  the  poles  n,  «,  as  indicated, 
and  a  polarity,  n  s,  results,  the  poles  now  being  shifted  three- 
eighths  of  the  periphery  of  the  ring. 

Ill  Fig.  5  one  half  of  one  revolution  of  the  aniiature  is  com- 


<*> 
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pleted,  and  the  resulting  magnetic  condition  of  the  ring  is  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  5a.  Now  the  cnrrent  in  coil  <^  is  ni),  while  the  coil 
c,  yields  its  maxiunini  current,  whicli  is  of  the  same  direction  aa 
previoiuly ;  the  magnetizing  effect  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  coils, 
C|  r,  alone,  and,  referring  to  Fig.  f>a,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  poles  s  s  are  shifted  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
ring.  Daring  the  next  half  revolution  the  operations  are  repeated, 
as  represented  in  the  Figs,  ti  to  8a. 

A  reference  to  the  diagrams  will  make  it  clear  that  during  one 


revolution  of  the  annature  the  pulett  of  the  ring  are  shifted  once 
around  its  periphery',  and,  each  revolution  producing  like  effects, 
a  rapid  whirling  of  the  poles  in  hannony  with  the  rotation  of  the 
armature  is  the  result.  If  the  eoiinectioim  of  either  one  of  the 
circuits  in  tlie  ring  are  reversed,  the  shifting  of  the  poles  is  made 
to  progress  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  the  operation  is  identi- 
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cally  the  same.  Instead  of  using  four  wires,  with  like  results 
three  wires  raay  be  used,  one  fonning  a  common  return  for  both 
circuits. 

Tliis  rotation  or  whirling  of  the  poles  manifests  itself  in  a  series 
of  curious  phenomena.  If  a  delicately  pivoted  disc  of  steel  or 
other  magnetic  metal  is  approached  to  the  ring  it  is  set  in  rapid 
rotation,  the  direction  of  rotation  varying  with  the  position  of 
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the  disc.  For  instance,  noting  the  direction  outside  of  the  ring 
it  will  be  found  that  inside  the  ring  it  turns  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, while  it  is  unaffected  if  placed  in  a  position  symmetrical  to 
the  ring.  This  is  easily  explained.  Each  time  that  a  pole  ap- 
proaches, it  induces  an  opposite  pole  in  the  nearest  point  on  the 
disc,  and  an  attraction  is  produced  upon  that  point;  owing  to  this, 
as  the  pole  is  shifted  further  away  from  the  disc  a  tangential  pull 
is  exerted  upon  the  same,  and  the  action  being  constantly  repeat- 
ed, a  more  or  less  rapid  rotation  of  the  disc  is  the  result.  As  the 
pull  is  exerted  mainly  upon  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the 
ring,  the  rotation  outside  and  inside,  or  right  and  left,  i-espectively, 
is  in  opposite  directions.  Fig.  9.  When  placed  synunetrically 
to  the  ring,  the  pull  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  disc  being  equal, 
no  rotation  results.  The  action  is  based  on  the  magnetic  inertia 
of  iron ;  for  tliis  reason  a  disc  of  hard  steel  is  much  more  af- 
fected than  a  disc  of  soft  iron,  the  latter  being  capable  of  very 
rapid  variations  of  magnetism.  Such  a  disc  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  useful  instrument  in  all  these  investigations,  as  it  has  en- 
abled me  to  detect  any  irregularity  in  the  action.  A  curious  ef- 
fect is  also  produced  upon  iron  filings.  By  placing  some  upon  a 
paper  and  holding  them  externally  quite  close  to  the  ring,  they 
are  set  in  a  vibrating  motion,  remaining  in  the  same  place,  although 
the  paper  may  be  moved  back  and  forth  ;  but  in  lifting  the  paper 
to  a  certain  height  which  seems  to  be  dependent  on  the  intensity 
of  the  poles  and  the  speed  of  rotation,  they  are  thrown  away  hi 
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a  direction  always  opposite  to  the  supposed  movement  of  the 
[M»le8.  If  a  paper  with  filings  is  put  flat  upon  the  ring  and  the 
current  turned  on  suddenly,  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  whirl 
may  easily  be  observed. 

To  demonstrate  the  complete  analogy  between  the  ring  and  a 
revolving  magnet,  a  strongly  energized  electro-magnet  was  rota- 
te<l  by  mechanical  power,  and  phenomena  identical  in  every  par- 
ticular to  those  mentioned  al)Ove  were  observed. 

Obviously,  the  rotation  of  the  poles  produces  corresponding 
inductive  effects  and  may  be  utilized  to  generate  currents  in  a 
closed  conductor  placed  within  the  influence  of  the  poles.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  wind  a  ring  with  two  sets  of 
»iuperimpo8ed  coils  forming  respectively  the  primary  and  second- 
ary circuits,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  10.  In  order  to  secure  the  most 
economical  results  the  magnetic  circuit  should  be  completely 
cloged,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  construction  may  he 
modified  at  will. 

The  inductive  effect  exerted  upon  the  secondary  coils  will  l)e 
mainly  due  to  the  sliifting  or  movement  of  the  magnetic  action  ; 
but  there  may  also  be  currents  set  up  in  the  circuits  in  conse- 
quence of  the  variations  in  tlie  intensity  of  the  poles.  However, 
by  properly  designing  tlie  generator  and  detennining  the  magneti- 
zing effect  of  the  primary  coils,  the  latter  element  may  be  made 
to  disapi)ear.     The  intensity  of  the  poles  being  maintained  con- 
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stant,  the  action  of  the  apparatus  will  be  i)erfect,  and  the  same 
result  ^411  be  secured  as  though  the  shifting  were  effected  by 
means  of  a  commutator  with  an  infinite  number  of  bars.  In  such 
case  the  theoretical  relation  between  the  energizing  effect  of  each 
Het  of  primary  coils  and  their  resultant  magnetizing  effect  may 
be  exprefised  by  the  ecjuation  of  a  circle  having  its  centre  coin- 
ciding with  that  of  an  orthogonal  system  of  axes,  and  in  which 
the   radius  represents  the  resultant  and   the  co-ordinates  both 
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of  its  coinponento.  Tliese  are  theu  respectively  the  sine  and 
cosine  of  the  angle  a  between  the  radius  and  one  of  the  axes 
{0  X).  Referring  to  Fig.  11,  we  have  r*  =  3!*  +  y*;  where 
.e  =  r  C08  a,  and  y  =  /■  sin  a. 

Assuming  the  magnetizing  effect  of  each  set  of  coils  in  the 
transformer  to  be  proportional  to  the  current — which  may  be 
admitted  for  weak  degrees  of  magnetization — then  x  =■  K  e  and 
y  =  K t}^,  where  ^is  a  constant  and  c  and  &  the  current  in  both 
sets  of  coils  respectively.  Supposing,  further,  the  field  of  the 
generator  to  be  uniform,  we  have  for  constant  speed  c'  =  K^  sin  a 
and  0  =  A"'  sin  (90°  +  a)  =  if'  cos  a,  where  K^  is  a  constant. 
See  Fig.  12. 

Therefore,  j:  =  JiT «  =  A' A""'  cos  a; 

y  =  K &  —  A" AT'  sin  a;  and 

A'A^  =  r. 


That  is,  for  a  uniform  field  the  disposition  of  the  two  coils  at 
right  angles  will  secure  the  theoretical  resnlt,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  shifting  poles  will  be  constant.  But  from  r^  =  jt*  -f-  y*  it 
follows  that  for  y  =  0,  ?•  =  a:;  it  follows  that  the  joint  magnet- 
izing effect  of  both  seta  of  coils  should  be  equal  to  the  effect  of 
one  set  when  at  its  maximum  action.  In  transformers  and  in  a 
certain  class  of  motors  the  fluctuation  of  the  poles  is  not  of  great 
importance,  but  in  another  class  of  these  motors  it  is  desirable  to 
obt^n  the  theoretical  result. 

In  applying  this  principle  to  the  construction  of  motors,  two 
typical  forma  of  motor  have  been  developed.  First,  a  fonu  hav- 
ing a  comparatively  small  rotary  effort  at  the  start  hut  maintaining 
a  perfectly  uniform  speed  at  all  loads,  which  motor  has  been 
termed  synchronous.  Second,  a  form  possessing  a  great  rotary 
effort  at  the  start,  the  speed  behtg  de|)endent  on  the  load. 
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These  motors  may  be  operated  in  three  different  ways :  1.  By 
the  alternate  currents  of  the  source  only.  2.  By  a  combined  ac- 
tion of  these  and  of  induced  cuiTents.  3.  By  the  joint  action  of 
alternate  and  continuous  currents. 

Tlie  simplest  fonn  of  a  synchronous  motor  is  obtained  by  wind- 
ing a  laminated  ring  provided  with  pole  projections  with  four 
coils,  and  connecting  the  same  in  the  manner  before  indicated. 
An  iron  disc  having  a  segment  cut  away  on  each  side  may  be  used 
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a«  an  annature.  Such  a  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  ditsc 
l>eing  arranged  to  rotate  freely  within  the  ring  in  close  proximity 
to  the  projections,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  poles  are  shifted  it 
will,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  place  itself  in  such  a  position  as  to 
embrace  the  greatest  number  of  the  lines  of  force,  closely  follow 
the  movement  of  the  poles,  and  its  motion  will  be  synchronous 
with  that  of  the  armature  of  the  generator;  that  is,  in  the  peculiar 
disposition  shown  in  Fig.  9,  in  which  the  annature  produces  by 
one  revolution  two  current  impulses  in  each  of  the  circuits.  It 
w  evident  that  if,  by  one  revolution  of  the  armature,  a  greater 
nujuber  of  impulses  is  produced,  the  speed  of  the  motor  will  be 
(^i^rrespondingly  increased.  Considering  that  the  attraction  ex- 
erted upon  the  disc  is  greatest  when  the  same  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  poles,  it  follows  that  such  a  motor  will  maintain  exactly 
the  same  speed  at  all  loads  witl^n  the  limits  of  its  capacity. 

To  facilitate  the  starting,  the  disc  may  be  provided  with  a  coil 
closed  upon  itself.  The  advantage  secured  by  such  a  coil  is  evi- 
tlent.    On  the  start  the  currents  set  up  in  the  coil  strongly  ener- 
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gize  the  disc  and  increase  the  attraction  exerted  upon  the  same  by 
the  ring,  and  currents  being  generated  in  the  coil  as  long  as  tlie 
speed  of  the  armature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  poles,  consider- 
able work  may  be  perfonned  by  such  a  motor  even  if  the  speed 
be  below  normal.  The  intensity  of  the  poles  being  constant,  no 
currents  will  be  generated  in  the  coil  when  the  motor  is  turning 
at  its  normal  speed. 

Instead  of  closing  the  coil  upon  itself,  its  ends  may  be  connected 
to  two  insulated  sliding  rings,  and  a  continuous  current  supplied 
to  these  from  a  suitable  generator.  The  proper  way  to  start  such 
a  motor  is  to  close  the  coil  upon  itself  until  the  normal  speed  is 
reached,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  turn  on  the  continuous  cur- 
rent. If  the  disc  be  very  strongly  energized  by  a  continuous 
current  the  motor  may  not  be  able  to  start,  but  if  it  be  weakly 
energized,  or  generally  so  that  the  magnetizing  effect  of  the  ring 
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is  preponderating,  it  will  start  and  reach  the  normal  speed.  Sucli 
a  motor  will  maintain  absolutely  the  same  speed  at  all  loads.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  if  tlie  motive  power  of  the  generator  i^= 
not  excessive,  by  checking  the  motor  the  speed  of  the  generator  ih 
diminished  in  synchronism  with  tliat  of  the  motor.  It  is  cliarac- 
teristic  of  this  form  of  motor  that  it  cannot  be  reversed  by  revers- 
ing the  continuous  current  through  the  coil. 

The  synchronism  of  these  motors  may  be  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to 
employ  a  motor  consisting  of  a  stationary  iield  magnet  and  m 
annature  arranged  to  rotate  within  the  same,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  13.  In  this  ease  the  shifting  of  tlie  poles  of  the  armatuiv 
produces  a  rotation  of  the  latter  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
results  therefrom  that  when  the  normal  speed  is  reached,  tlif 
poles  of  the  armature  assume  fixed  positions  relatively  to  the 
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tieid  magnet,  and  the  same  ie  magnetized  bj-  induction,  exliibiting 
a  distinct  pole  on  eacli  of  tlie  pole-pieceB.  If  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
is  approached  to  the  field  magnet,  it  will  at  tlie  start  be  attracted 
with  a  rapid  vibrating  motion  produced  by  tlie  reversals  of  polar- 
itv  of  the  magnet,  bnt  as  the  speed  of  the  armature  increases,  the 
vibrations  become  less  and  leas  frequent  and  finally  entirely  cease. 
Then  tiie  il-ou  is  weakly  but  permanently  attracted,  showing  that 
svnchronism  is  reached  and  the  field  magnet  energized  by  in- 
duction. 

The  disc  may  also  be  used  for  the  experiment.  If  held  quite 
close  to  tlie  armature  it  will  turn  as  long  as  the  speed  of  rotation 
of  the  poles  exceeds  that  of  the  armature ;  but  when  the  normal 
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wIhmhI  is  reached,  or  very  nearly  so,  it  ceases  to  rotate  and  is  per- 
manently attracted. 

A  cnide  but  illustrative  experiment  is  made  with  an  incandes- 
cent lamp.  Placing  the  lamp  in  circuit  with  the  continuous  cur- 
rent generator  and  in  series  with  the  magnet  coil,  rapid  fluctua- 
tions are  observed  m  the  light  in  contwiijuence  of  the  induced  cur- 
rvnts  set  up  in  the  coil  at  the  start ;  the  speed  increasing,  the 
Hiictuatioiis  occur  at  longer  intervals,  until  they  entirely  disap- 
l>ear,  showing  that  the  motor  has  attained  its  normal  speed.  A 
telephone  receiver  affords  a  most  sensitive  instrunient ;  when 
connected  to  any  circuit  in  the  motor  the  synchronism  may  be 
easily  detected  on  the  disappearance  of  the  induced  currents. 

In  motors  of  the  synchronous  type  it  is  desirable  to  nmintain 
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the  quantitj'  of  tlie  shifting  iiiHgiietimii  constant,  especially  if  the 
magnets  are  not  properly  subdivided. 

To  obtain  a  rotary  effort  in  tliese  motors  was  tlie  subject  of 
long  thought.  In  order  to  secure  this  result  it  was  necessary  to 
make  such  a  disposition  that  while  the  poles  of  one  element  of 
the  motor  are  shifted  by  the  alternate  cnrrents  of  the  source,  the 
poles  prodnced  upon  the  other  elements  should  always  be  niaui- 
tained  in  the  proper  relation  to  the  former,  irrespective  of  the 
speed  of  the  motor.  Such  a  condition  exists  in  a  continuous 
current  motor ;  but  in  a  synchronous  motor,  such  as  described, 
this  condition  is  fulfilled  only  when  the  speed  is  nonnal. 

The  object  has  been  attained  by  placing  within  the  ring  a  prop- 
erly subdivided  cyluidrieal  iron  core  wound  with  several  indepen- 
dent coils  closed  upon  themselves.     Two  coils  at  right  angles  as 


in  Fig.  14,  are  Bufticient,  but  a  greater  number  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  It  results  from  this  disposition  that  when 
the  poles  of  the  ring  are  sliifted,  currents  are  generated  in  the 
closed  armature  coils.  These  currents  are  the  most  intense  at  or 
near  the  points  of  the  greatest  density  of  the  lines  of  force,  and 
their  effect  is  to  produce  poles  upon  the  annatnre  at  right  angles 
to  those  of  the  ring,  at  least  theoretically  so;  and  since  this  action 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  speed— that  is,  as  far  as  the  location 
of  the  poles  is  concerned — a  continuous  pull  is  exerted  upon  the 
periplierv'  of  the  armature.  Iti  many  resiHsets  those  motors  are 
similar  to  the  continuous  current  motors.  If  load  is  put  on,  the 
speed,  and  also  the  resiKtance  of  the  motor,  is  dhninished  and 
more  current  is  made  to  pass  through  the  energizing  coils,  thus 
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increasing  the  effort.  Upon  the  load  being  taken  off,  the 
counter-electromotive  force  increases  and  less  current  passes 
through  the  primary  or  energizing  coils.  Without  any  load  the 
speed  is .  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  shifting  poles  of  the 
field  magnet. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  rotary  effort  in  these  motors  fully 
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Fio.  15.  Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 

equals  that  of  the  continuous  current  motors.  The  effort  seems 
to  be  greatest  when  both  armature  and.  field  magnet  are  without 
any  projections ;  but  as  in  such  dispositions  the  field  cannot  be 
concentrated,  probably  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  leav- 
ing pole  projections  on  one  of  the  elements  only.  Generally,  it 
may  be  stated  the  projections  diminish  the  torque  and  produce  a 
tendency  to  synchronism. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  motors  of  this  kind  is  their  property 
of  being  very  rapidly  reversed.  This  follows  from  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  motor.  Suppose  the  armature  to  be  rotating  and 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  poles  to  be  reversed.  The  appa- 
ratus then  represents  a  dynamo  machine,  the  power  to  drive  this 
machine  being  the  momentum  stored  up  in  the  armature  and  its 
speed  being  the  sum  of  the  speeds  of  the  armature  and  the 
poles. 

If  we  now  consider  that  the  power  to  drive  such  a  dynamo 
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would  be  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  third  power  of  the 
Rpeed,  for  that  reason  alone  the  armature  should  be  quickly  re- 
versed. But  simultaneous!  V  with  the  reversal  another  element  is 
brought  into  action,  namely,  as  the  movement  of  the  poles  with 
respect  to  the  armature  is  reversed,  the  motor  acts  like  a  trans- 
fonner  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  secondarv  circuit  would  be 
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abnormally  diminifihed  by  producing  in  this  circuit  an  additional 
electromotive  force.  Owing  to  these  causes  the  reversal  is  in- 
stantaneous. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  secure  a  constant  speed,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  effort  at  the  start,  this  result  may  be  easily  attained 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  instance,  two  armatures,  one  for  torque 
and  the  other  for  sjiichronisra,  may  be  fastened  on  the  same  shaft 
and  any  desired  preponderance  may  be  given  to  either  one,  or  an 
armature  may  be  wound  for  rotary  effort,  but  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  synchronism  may  be  given  to  it  by  properly 
constructing  the  iron  core;  and  in  many  otlier  ways. 

As  a  means  of  obtaining  the  required  phase  of  the  currents  in 
both  the  circuits,  the  disposition  of  the  two  coils  at  right  angles 
is  the  simplest,  securing  the  most  miiform  action  j  but  the  phase 
may  be  obtained  in  many  other  ways,  varying  with  the  machine 
emph)yed.  Any  of  the  dynamos  at  present  in  use  may  be  easily 
adapted  for  this  purpose  by 'making  connections  to  proper  points 
of  the  generating  coils.  In  closed  circuit  armatures,  such  as  used 
in  the  continuous  current  systems,  it  is  best  to  make  four  deriva- 
tions from  equi-distant  points  or  bars  of  the  commutator,  and  to 
connect  the  same  to  four  insulated  sliding  rings  on  the  shaft.  In 
this  case  each  of  the  motor  circuits  is  connected  to  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  bars  of  the  commutator.  In  such  a  disposition  the 
motor  may  also  be  operated  at  half  the  potential  and  on  the  three- 
wire  plan,  by  connecting  the  motor  circuits  in  the  proper  order  to 
three  of  the  contact  rings. 

In  multipolar  dynamo  machines,  such  as  used  in  the  converter 
systems,  the  phase  is  conveniently  obtained  by  winding  upon  the 
annature  two  series  of  coils  in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  coils 
of  one  set  or  series  are  at  their  maximum  production  of  current, 
the  coils  of  the  other  will  be  at  their  neutral  position,  or  nearly 
so,  whereby  both  sets  of  coils  may  be  subjected  simultaneously 
or  successively  to  the  inducing  action  of  the  field  magnets. 

Generally  the  circuits  in  the  motor  will  be  similarly  disposed, 
and  various  arrangements  may  be  made  to  fulfill  the  requirements; 
but  the  simplest  and  most  practicable  is  to  arrange  primary  cir- 
cuits on  stationary  parts  of  the  motor,  thereby  obviating,  at  least 
in  certain  forms,  the  employment  of  sliding  contacts.  In  such  a 
case  the  magnet  coils  are  connected  alternately  in  both  the  cir- 
cuits ;  that  is,  1,  3,  5 in  one,  and  2,  4,  fi ....  in  the  other,  and 

the  coils  of  each  set  of  series  may  be  connected  all  in  the  same 
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manner,  or  alternately  in  opposition ;  in  the  latter  case  a  motor 
with  half  the  number  of  poles  will  result,  and  its  action  will  be 
correspondingly  modified.  Tlie  Figs.  15,  16,  and  17,  show 
three  different  phases,  the  magnet  coils  in  each  circuit  being  con- 
nected alternately  in  opposition.  In  this  case  there  will  be  always 
four  poles,  as  in  Figs.  15  and  17 ;  four  pole  projections  will  be 
neutral;  and  in  Fig.  16  two  adjacent  pole  projections  will  have 
the  same  polarity.  If  the  coils  are  connected  in  the  same  manner 
tliere  will  be  eight  alternating  poles,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
7/  s'  in  Fig.  15. 

The  employment  of  multipolar  motors  secures  in  this  system  an 
advantage  much  desired  and  unattainable  in  the  continuous  cur- 
rent system,  and  that  is,  that  a  motor  may  be  made  to  run  exactly 
at  a  predetermined  speed  irrespective  of  imperfections  in  con- 
struction, of  the  load,  and,  within  certain  limits,  of  electromotive 
force  and  current  strength. 

In  a  general  distribution  system  of  this  kind  tlie  following  plan 
sliould  he  adopted.  At  the  central  station  of  supply  a  generator 
should  be  provided  having  a  considerable  number  of  poles.  The 
motors  operated  from  this  generator  should  be  of  tlie  synchronous 
tv'pe,  but  possessing  sufficient  rotary  effort  to  insure  their  starting. 
With  the  observance  of  proper  rules  of  construction  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  speed  of  each  motor  will  be  in  some  inverse 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  the  number  of  poles  should  be  chosen 
accordingly.  Still,  exceptional  demands  may  modify  this  rule. 
In  view  of  this,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  provide  each  motor 
with  a  greater  number  of  pole  projections  or  coils,  the  number 
lieing  preferably  a  multiple  of  two  and  three.  By  this  means,  by 
simply  changing  the  connections  of  the  coils,  the  motor  may  be 
adapted  to  any  probable  demands. 

If  the  number  of  the  poles  in  the  motor  is  even,  the  action  will 
be  harmonious  and  the  proper  result  will  be  obtained ;  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  best  plan  to  be  followed  is  to  make  a 
motor  with  a  double  number  of  poles  and  connect  the  same  in 
the  manner  before  indicated,  so  that  half  tlie  number  of  poles 
result.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  generator  has  twelve  poles, 
and  it  would  be  desired  to  obtain  a  speed  equal  to  ^  of  the  speed 
of  the  generator.  This  would  require  a  motor  with  seven  pole 
projections  or  magnets,  and  such  a  motor  could  not  be  properly 
connected  in  the  circuits  unless  fourteen  armature  coils  would  be 
provided,  which  would   necessitate  the  employment  of  sliding 
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contacts.  To  avoid  this,  the  motor  should  be  provided  with  four- 
teen magnets  and  seven  connected  in  each  circuit,  the  magnets 
in  each  circuit  alternating  among  themselves.  The  armature 
should  have  fourteen  closed  coils.  The  action  of  the  motor  will 
not  be  quite  as  perfect  as  in  the  case  of  an  even  number  of  poles, 
but  the  drawback  will  not  be  of  a  serious  nature. 

However,  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  this  unsymmetrical 
form  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of 
the  poles  is  augmented. 

K  the  generator  has,  say,  ?*,  and  the  motor  n^  poles,  the  speed 
of  the  motor  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  generator  multiplied  by 
n. 

The  speed  of  the  motor  will  generally  be  dependent  on  the 
number  of  the  poles,  but  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  speed  may  be  modified  by  the  phase  of  the  currents  in  the 
circuit  or  by  the  character  of  the  current  impulses  or  by  inter- 
vals between  each  or  between  groups  of  impulses.  Some  of  the 
possible  cases  are  indicated  in  the  diagrams,  Figs.  18,  19,  20  and 
21,  which  are  self-explanatory.  Fig.  18  represents  the  condi- 
tion generally  existing,  and  which  secures  the  best  result.  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  typical  form  of  motor  illustrated  in  Fig.  9 
is  employed,  one  complete  wave  in  each  circuit  will  produce  one 
revolution  of  the  motor.  In  Fig.  19  the  same  result  will  be 
effected  by  one  wave  in  each  circuit,  the  impulses  being  succes- 
sive; in  Fig.  20  by  four,  and  in  Fig.  21  by  eight  waves. 

By  such  means  any  desired  speed  may  be  attained,  that  is,  at 
least  within  the  limits  of  practical  demands.  Tliis  system  pos- 
sesses this  advantage,  besides  otliers,  resulting  from  simplicity. 
At  full  loads  the  motors  show  an  efficiency  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  continuous  current  motors.  The  transformers  present  an 
additional  advantage  in  their  capability  of  operating  motors. 
They  are  capable  of  similar  modifications  in  construction,  and  will 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  motors  and  their  adaptation  to  prac- 
tical demands.  Their  efficiency  should  be  higher  than  that  of 
the  present  transformers,  and  I  base  my  assertion  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  a  transfonner,  as  constructed  at  present,  we  produce  the 
currents  in  the  secondary  circuit  by  varying  the  strength  of  the 
primary  or  exciting  currents.  If  we  admit  proportionality  with 
respect  to  the  iron  core  the  inductive  effect  exerted  upon  the 
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secondary  coil  will  be  proportional  to  the  numerical  sum  of  the 
variations  in  the  strength  of  the  exciting  current  per  unit  of  time; 
whence  it  follows  that  for  a  given  variation  any  prolongation  of 
the  primary  current  will  result  in  a  proportional  loss.  In  order 
to  obtain  rapid  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  essential 
to  efficient  induction,  a  great  number  of  undulations  are  employ- 
ed ;  from  this  practice  various  disadvantages  result.  These  are : 
Increased  cost  and  diminished  efficiency  of  the  generator ;  more 
waste  of  energy  in  heating  the  cores,  and  also  diminished  output 
of  the  transformer,  since  the  core  is  not  properly  utilized,  the 
reversals  being  too  rapid.  The  inductive  effect  is  also  very  small 
in  certaiii  phases,  as  wUl  be  apparent  from  a  graphic  represento- 
tion,  and  there  may  be  periods  of  inaction,  if  there  are  intervals 
between  the  succeeding  current  impulses  or  waves.  In  producing 
a  shifting  of  the  poles  in  a  transformer,  and  thereby  inducing 
currents,  the  induction  is  of  the  ideal  character,  being  always 
maintained  at  its  maximum  action.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  as- 
gnme  that  by  a  shifting  of  the  poles  less  energy  will  lie  wasted 
tlian  by  reversals. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Modifications  and  Expansions  of  the  Tesla  Polyphase 

Systems. 

In  his  earlier  papers  and  patents  relative  to  polyphase  currents, 
Mr.  Tesla  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  an  enunciation  of  the  broad 
lines  and  ideas  lying  at  the  basis  of  this  new  work ;  but  he  sup- 
plemented this  immediately  by  a  series  of  other  striking  inven- 
tions which  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  and  expansions  of 
certain  features  of  the  Tesla  systems.  These  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with.  I 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  thus  shown  and  described 
the  Tesla  electrical  systems  for  the  transmission  of  power  and  the 
conversion  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy,  in  which  the 
motors  and  the  transformers  contain  two  or  more  coils  or  sets  of 
coils,  which  were  connected  up  in  independent  circuits  with 
corresponding  coils  of  an  alternating  current  generator,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  being  brought  about  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  alternating  curi'ents  in  the  independent  circuits  in  progres- 
sively moving  or  shifting  the  poles  or  points  of  maximum  mag- 
netic effect  of  the  motors  or  converters.  In  these  systems  two 
independent  conductors  are  employed  for  each  of  the  independ- 
ent circuits  connecting  the  generator  with  tlie  devices  for  con- 
verting the  transmitted  currents  into  mechanical  energy  or  into 
electric  currents  of  anotlier  character.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  necessary.  The  two  or  more  circuits  may  have  a  single 
return  patli  or  wire  in  common,  >\nth  a  loss,  if  any,  which  is  so 
extremely  slight  that  it  may  be  disregarded  entirely.  For  the 
sake  of  illustration,  if  tlie  generator  liave  two  independent  coils 
and  the  motor  two  coils  or  two  sets  of  coils  in  corresponding  rela- 
tions to  its  operative  elements  one  tenninal  of  each  generator 
coil  is  connected  to  the  corresponding  tenninals  of  the  motor 
coils  through  two  independent  conductors,  while  the  opposite 
terminals  of  the  respective  coils  are  both  connected  to  one 
return  wire.     The  following  description  deals  with  the  modiiica- 
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don.  Fig.  22  is  a  diagrammatic  illustration  of  a  generator  and 
single  motor  constructed  and  electrically  connected  in  accord- 
ance «-ith  the  invention.  Fig.  23  \b  a  diagram  of  the  system 
ae  it  is  used  in  operating  motors  or  converters,  or  both,  in  parallel, 
wliile  Fig.  24  illustrates  diagrammaticallj  the  manner  of  operate 
ing  two  or  more  motors  or  converters,  or  both,  in  series.  Refer- 
ring to  Fig.  22,  A  A  designate  the  poles  of  the  field  magnets  of 
an  alternating-current  generator,  the  armature  of  which,  being  in 
this  case  cylindrical  in  form  and  mounted  on  a  shaft,  c,  is  wound 


lon^tudinally  with  coils  b  b'.  The  shaft  c  carries  tliree  insulated 
contact-rings,  a  ft  c,  to  two  of  which,  as  he,  one  terminal  of  each 
eoil,  as  e  (/,  is  connected.  Tlie  remaining  ternunai»,y  ^,  are  both 
connected  to  tlie  third  ring,  a. 

A  motor  in  this  case  is  shown  as  composed  of  a  ring,  h,  wound 
with  four  coils,  i  i  j  j,  electrically  eonnucted,  so  as  to  co-operate 
in  pairs,  with  a  tendency  to  Jix  tlie  poles  of  the  ring  at  four  points 
ninety  degrees  apart.  Within  the  magnetic  ring  h  is  a  disc  or 
cylindrical  core  wound  witli  two  coils,  a  a',  which  may  he  con- 
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necteti  to  form  two  closed  circuits.  The  terminals  _^'  k  of  the  two 
sets  or  pairs  of  coils  are  connected,  respectively,  to  the  binding- 
posts  e'  f',  and  the  other  terminals,  hi,  are  connected  to  a  single 
binding-post,  n'.  To  operate  the  motor,  three  line-wires  are  used 
to  connect  the  terminals  of  the  generator  with  those  of  the  mo- 
tor. 

So  far  as  tlie  apparent  action  or  mode  of  operation  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  concerned,  the  single  wire  o,  which  is,  so  to  speak, 


a  common  return-wire  for  l>oth  circuits,  may  be  regarded  as  two 
independent  wires.  In  the  illustration,  with  the  order  of  con- 
nection shown,  coil  b'  of  the  generator  is  producing  its  maximum 
current  and  coil  b  its  minimum ;  hence  the  current  which  passes 
through  wire  e,  ring  h,  bmeh  &',  line-wire  e,  terminal  e',  wire^', 
coila  I  I,  wire  or  tenninal  n',  line-wire  D,  brush  «',  ring  a,  and 
wirey,  fixes  the  polar  line  of  the  motor  midway  between  the 
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two  coils  1 1 ;  but  as  the  coil  b'  moves  from  the  position  indicated 
it  generates  less  current,  while  coil  b,  moving  into  the  field,  gen- 
erates more.  The  current  from  coil  b  passes  through  the  devices 
and  wires  designated  by  the  letters  rf,  <?,  c'  f,  f'  A*,  j  j,  i,  d',  d,  a\ 
<i,  and  g^  and  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  motor  will  be  due 
to  the  resultant  effect  of  the  currents  in  the  two  sets  of  coils — 
that  is,  it  will  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  advance  or  for- 
ward movement  of  the  armature  coils.  The  movement  of  the 
generator-armature  through  one-quarter  of  a  revolution  will  ob- 
>iously  bring  coil  b'  into  its  neutral  position  and  coil  b  into  its 
{)Osition  of  maximum  effect,  and  this  shifts  the  poles  ninety  de- 
grees, as  they  are  fixed  solely  by  coils  b.  This  action  is  repeated 
for  each  quarter  of  a  complete  revolution. 

When  more  than  one  motor  or  other  device  is  employed,  they 
may  be  run  either  in  parallel  or  series.  In  Fig.  23  the  fonner 
arrangement  is  shown.  The  electrical  device  is  show^n  as  a  con- 
verter, L,  of  which  the  two  sets  of  primary  coils  p  r  are  con- 
nected, respectively,  to  the  mains  f  e,  which  are  electrically  con- 
nected with  the  two  coils  of  the  generator.  The  cross-circuit 
wires  I  //*,  making  these  connections,  are  then  connected  to  the 
common  return-wire  d.  The  secondary  coils  p^  p"  are  in  circuits 
/I  /;,  including,  for  example,  incandescent  lamps.  Only  one  con- 
verter is  shown  entire  in  this  figure,  the  others  being  illustrated 
(liagrammatically. 

When  motors  or  converters  are  to  be  run  in  series,  the  two 
wires  e  f  are  led  from  the  generator  to  the  coils  of  the  first 
motor  or  converter,  then  continued  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  series,  and  are  then  joined  to  the  single  wire 
n,  which  completes  both  circuits  through  the  generator.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  24,  in  which  j  i  represent  the  two  coils  or  sets  of 
coils  of  the  motors. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  conditions  under  which  the  same 
idea  may  be  carried  out.  For  example,  in  case  the  motor  and 
generator  each  has  three  independent  circuits,  one  tenninal  of 
each  circuit  is  connected  to  a  line-wire,  and  the  other  three  ter- 
minals to  a  common  return-conductor.  This  arrangement  will 
secure  similar  results  to  those  attained  with  a  generator  and  motor 
having  but  two  independent  circuits,  as  above  described. 

When  applied  to  such  machines  and  motors  as  have  three  or 
more  induced  circuits  with  a  common  electrical  joint,  the  three 
or  more  terminals  of  the  generator  would  be  simply  connected 
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to  those  of  the  motor.  Mr.  Tesla  states,  however,  that  the  re- 
sults obtamed  in  this  manner  show  a  lower  efficiency  than  do  the 
forms  dwelt  upon  more  fully  above. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Utilizing  Familiar  Types  of  Generator  of  the  Continuous 

Current  Type. 

The  preceding  descriptions  have  assumed  the  use  of  alternating 
current  generators  in  which,  in  order  to  produce  the  progressive 
movement  of  the  magnetic  poles,  or  of  the  resultant  attraction  of 
independent  field  magnets,  the  current  generating  coils  are  inde- 
))endent  or  separate.  The  ordinary  forms  of  continuous  current 
dvnamos  may,  however,  he  employed  for  tlie  same  work,  in 
accordance  with  a  method  of  adaptation  devised  by  Mr.  Tesla. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  modification  involves  but  slight  changes  in 
tlieir  constniction,  and  presents  other  elements  of  economy. 

On  the  shaft  of  a  given  generator,  either  in  place  of  or  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  commutator,  are  secured  as  many  pairs  of 
insulated  collecting-rings  as  there  are  circuits  to  be  operated. 
Xow,  it  m411  be  understood  that  in  the  operation  of  any  dynamo 
electric  generator  the  currents  in  the  coils  in  their  movement 
through  the  field  of  force  undergo  different  phases — that  is  to 
say,  at  different  positions  of  the  coils  the  currents  have  certain 
directions  and  certain  strengths — and  that  in  the  Tesla  motors  or 
transformers  it  is  necessary  that  the  currents  in  tlie  energizing 
coils  should  undergo  a  certain  order  of  variations  in  strength  and 
direction.  Hence,  tlie  further  stej) — viz.,  the  connection  between 
the  induced  or  generating  coils  of  the  machine  and  the  contact- 
rings  from  which  the  currents  are  to  be  taken  off — will  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  what  order  of  variations  of  strength  and  direction 
in  the  currents  is  desired  for  producing  a  given  result  in  the 
electrical  translating  de\4ce.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
various  ways;  but  in  the  drawings  we  give  typical  instances  only 
of  the  l)est  and  most  practicable  ways  of  applying  the  invention 
to  three  of  the  leading  types  of  machines  in  widespread  use,  in 
t)rder  to  illustrate  the  principle. 

Fig.  "26  is  a  diagram  illustmtive  of  the  mode  of  applying  the 
invention  to  the  well-known  type  of  "  closed  "  or  continuous  cir- 
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I'liit  machineti.  Fig.  ^6  is  a  similar  diagram  eitibodying  an  anuH- 
tiire  with  separate  coils  connected  diametrically,  or  what  is  gener- 
ally called  an  "open-circuit"  machine.  Fig,  27  is  a  diagram 
showing  the  applicatior)  of  the  invention  to  a  machine  the  arm- 
ature-coils of  which  have  a  common  joint. 

Referring  to  Fig.  25,  let  a  represent  a  Tesla  motor  or  trans- 
former which,  for  convenience,  we  «*ill  designate  as  a  "con- 
verter." It  consists  of  an  annular  core,  b,  woniid  with  four  inde- 
I^ndent  coilti,  c  and  i>,  those  diametrically  opposite  being  coii- 
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neeted  together  so  as  to  co-operate  in  pairs  in  establishing  free 
poles  in  the  ring,  the  tutniency  of  each  pair  lieing  to  Jix  the  )>ules 
at  ninety  degrees  from  the  other.  There  may  be  an  armature, 
E,  witliin  the  ring,  which  is  wound  with  coils  closed  upon  tlieni- 
selves.  The  object  is  to  pass  through  coils  c  n  currents  of  such 
relative  strength  and  dire<rtion  as  to  produce  a  pn>gressive  shift- 
ing or  movement  of  the  [loints  of  maximum  magnetic  effect 
around  the  ring,  and  to  tliereby  maintain  a  rotary  movement  of 
the  armature.  There  are  therefore  secured  to  the  shaft  f  of  the 
generator,  four  insulated  contact-rings,  ah  c  il,  upon  which  bear 
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the  eollectiug-bruskes  a'  h'  c  d\  connected  by  wires  g  a  h  h,  re- 
spectively, with  the  terminals  of  coils  c  and  d. 

AsHnrae,  for  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  coils  d  d  are  to  re- 
ceive the  niaxiumni  and  coils  c  c  at  the  same  instant  the  miiii- 
inuni  current,  so  that  the  polar  line  may  be  midway  between  the 
coils  D  D.  The  rings  a  b  would  therefore  be  connected  to  the 
continuous  annature-coil  at  its  neutral  points  with  respect  to  the 
field,  or  the  point  corresponding  with  that  of  the  ordinary  com- 
mutator brushes,  and  between  which  exists  the  greatest  differ- 
ence of  potential ;  while  rings  c  d  would  be  coimected  to  two 
|M)ints  in  the  coil,  between  which  exists  no  difference  of  potential. 
The  l)e6t  results  will  be  obtained  by  making  these  connections  at 
]K>ints  equidistant  from  one  another,  as  shown.  These  connec- 
tions are  easiest  made  by  using  wires  l  between  the  rings  and  the 
l(M)p8  or  wires  j,  connecting  the  coil  i  to  the  segments  of  the 
counnutator  k.  When  the  converters  are  made  in  this  mamier, 
it  is  evident  that  the  phases  of  the  currents  in  the  sections  of  the 
generator  coil  will  be  reproduced  in  the  converter  coils.  For 
example,  after  turning  through  an  arc  of  ninety  degrees  the  con- 
ductors L  L,  which  before  conveyed  the  maximum  current,  will 
receive  the  mininmm  current  by  reason  of  the  change  in  the 
)x>sition  of  their  coils,  and  it  is  evident  that  for  the  same  reason 
the  current  in  these  coils  ha«  gradually  fallen  from  the  maxinmm 
to  the  minimum  in  passing  through  the  arc  of  ninety  degrees. 
In  this  special  plan  of  connections,  the  rotation  of  the  magnetic 
l>oles  of  the  converter  will  be  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
armature  coils  of  the  generator,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
whether  the  energizing  circuits  are  derivations  from  a  continuous 
armature  coil  or  from  independent  coils,  jw  in  Mr.  Tesla's 
other  devices. 

In  Fig.  25,  the  brushes  m  m  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  their 
proper  normal  position.  In  practice  these  brushes  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  commutator  and  the  field  of  the  generator 
excited  by  an  extenial  source  of  current;  or  the  brushes  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  counnutator  and  to  take  off  a  converted 
current  to  excite  the  field,  or  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

In  a  certain  well-known  class  of  machines  known  as  the  "open 
circuit,"  the  armature  contains  a  number  of  coils  the  terminals  of 
which  connect  to  counnutator  segments,  the  coils  being  connected 
across  the  armature  in  pairs.  This  type  of  machine  is  repre- 
sented in   Fig.  2n.      In   this   umchine   each   pair  of  coils  goes 
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through  tlie  same  pliases  as  the  coils  in  some  of  the  generators 
already  shown,  and  it  is  obviously  only  necessary  to  utilize  them 
in  pairs  or  sets  to  operate  a  Tesla  converter  by  extending  the 
segments  of  the  commutators  belonging  to  each  pair  of  coils  and 
causing  a  collecting  brush  to  bear  on  the  continuous  portion  of 
each  segment.  In  this  way  two  or  more  circuits  may  be  taken 
oflF  from  the  generator,  each  including  one  or  more  pairs  or  sets 
of  coils  as  may  be  desired. 

In  Fig.  2H  I  I  represent  the  armature  coils,  t  t  the  poles  of  the 
field  magnet,  and  f  the  shaft  carrying  the  commutators,  which 
are  extended  to  form  continuous  portions  ah  c  d.     The  brushes 
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Fig.  37. 


bearing  on  the  continuous  portions  for  taking  off  the  alternating 
currents  are  represented  by  a'  V  c  (V .  The  collecting  brushes, 
or  those  which  may  be  used  to  take  off  the  direct  current,  are 
designated  by  m  m.  Two  pairs  of  the  annature  coils  and  their 
commutators  are  shown  in  the  figure  as  being  utilized;  but  all 
njav  be  utilized  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  is  another  well-known  type  of  machine  in  which  three 
or  more  coils,  a'  v!  c',  on  the  armature  have  a  common  joint, 
the  free  ends  being  connected  to  the  segments  of  a  conmiutator. 
This  form  of  generator  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  27.  In  this  case  each 
terminal  of  the  generator  is  connected  directly  or  in  derivation 
to  a  continuous  ring,  a  b  e,  and  collecting  brushes, «'  i'  c\  bearing 
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thereon,  take  oflF  the  alternating  currents  that  operate  tlie  motor. 
It  ifi  preferable  in  this  case  to  employ  a  motor  or  transformer 
with  three  energizing  coils,  a'  b^  c"^  placed  symmetrically  with 
those  of  the  generator,  and  the  circuits  from  tlie  latter  are  con- 
nected to  the  tenninals  of  such  coils  either  directly — ^as  when 
they  are  stationary — or  by  means  of  brushes  e'  and  contact  rings 
e.  In  this,  as  in  tlie  other  cases,  the  ordinary  commutator  may 
be  used  on  the  generator,  and  the  current  taken  from  it  utilized 
for  exciting  the  generator  lield-magnets  or  for  other  purposes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Method  of  Obtaining  Desired  Speed  of  Motor  or 

Generator. 

With  tlie  object  of  obtaining  the  desired  speed  in  niotore 
operated  by  means  of  alternating  currents  of  differing  phase, 
Mr.  Tesla  has  devised  various  plans  intended  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  the  case,  in  adapting  his  system  to  types  of 
multipolar  alternating  current  machines  yielding  a  large  number 
of  current  reversals  for  each  revolution. 

For  example,  Mr.  Tesla  has  pointed  out  that  to  adapt  a  given 
type  of  alternating  current  generator,  you  may  couple  rigidly 
two  complete  machines,  securing  them  together  in  such  a  way 
that  the  requisite  difference  in  phase  will  be  ]>roduced ;  or  you 
may  fasten  two  armatures  to  the  same  shaft  within  the  influence 
of  the  same  field  and  with  the  requisite  angular  displacement  to 
yield  the  proper  difference  in  phase  between  the  two  currents; 
or  two  armatures  may  be  attaclied  to  the  same  shaft  with  their 
coils  symmetrically  disposed,  but  su])ject  to  the  influence  of  two 
sets  of  field  magnets  duly  displaced;  or  the  two  sets  of  coils 
may  be  wound  on  the  same  armature  alternately  or  in  such  man- 
ner that  they  will  develop  currents  the  phases  of  whicli  differ  in 
time  sufficiently  to  produce  the  rotation  of  the  motor. 

Another  method  included  in  the  scope  of  the  same  idea,  wheiT- 
by  a  single  generator  may  run  a  number  of  motors  either  at  it^ 
own  rate  of  speed  or  all  at  different  speeds,  is  to  construct  the 
motors  with  fewer  poles  than  the  generator,  in  whicli  case  their 
speed  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  generator,  the  rate  of  speed 
being  higher  as  the  number  of  their  poles  is  relatively  less.  This 
may  be  understood  from  an  example,  taking  a  generator  that  has 
two  independent  generating  coils  which  revolve  between  two 
pole  pieces  oppositely  magnetized ;  and  a  motor  with  energizing 
coils  that  produce  at  any  given  time  two  magnetic  poles  in  one 
element  that  tend  to  set  up  a  rotation  of  the  motor.  A  genera- 
tor thus  constructed  yields  four  reversals,  or  impulses,  in  each 
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revolntion,  two  in  eafili  of  its  indejiendeiit  circnita;  and  the  effect 
upon  the  motor  is  to  shift  the  magnetic  poles  through  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  degrees.  It  is  ohvions  tlmt  if  t!ie  four  reversals 
in  the  same  order  could  be  produced  by  each  half-revolntion  of 
tlie  generator  the  motor  would  make  two  revolutions  to  the  gen- 
erator's one.  This  would  be  readily  accomplished  by  adding  two 
intermediate  poles  to  the  generator  or  altering  it  in  any  of  the 
other  equivalent  ways  above  indicated.  The  aanie  rule  applies 
to  generators  and  motors  wHtli  multiple  poles.  For  instance,  if  a 
generator  be  constructed  with  two  circuits,  each  of  which  pro- 
duces twelve  reversals  of  current  to  a  revolution,  and  these  cur- 
rent* I>e  directed  through  the  inde|x;ndent  energizing-coils  of  a 
motor,  the  coils  of  which   are  so  applied  as  to   produce  twelve 
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magnetic  poles  at  all  times,  the  rotation  of  the  twi*  will  be  syn- 
ohnmous;  butif  thenKitor-coilsprmluce  but  six  poles,  the  movable 
element  will  be  rotated  twnce  while  the  generator  rotates  once ;  or 
if  the  motor  have  four  jxiles,  its  rotation  will  lie  three  times  as 
fust  as  that  of  the  generator. 

These  features,  so  far  as  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
principle,  are  here  illustrated.  Fig.  2S  is  a  diagrammatic  illus- 
iration  of  a  generator  constructed  in  a<'<'ordan('e  with  the  inven- 
tion. Fig,  29  is  a  similar  view  of  a  correspondingly  constructed 
motor.  Fig.  30  is  a  diagram  of  a  generator  of  modified  con- 
struction. Fig.  31  is  a  diagram  of  a  motor  of  corresponding 
character,  p"ig,  3'2  is  a  diagram  of  a  system  containing  a  gener- 
ator and  several  motors  adapted  to  run  ;it  various  s{H'<'<Is, 
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In  Fig.  28,  let  c  represent  a  cylindrical  armature  core  wound 
long^tudinslly  with  insulated  coiU  *  a,  wliicli  are  connected  up 
in  series,  the  terminals  of  the  series  being  connected  to  collecting- 
rings  a  a  on  the  shaft  o.  By  means  of  this  shaft  the  armature 
is  inonnted  to  rotate  between  the  poles  of  an  annular  tield-mag- 
net  i>,  fonned  with  polar  projections  wound  with  coils  k,  that 
magnetize  the  said  projections.  The  coils  e  are  included  in  the 
circuit  of  a  generator  f,  by  means  of  which  the  field-magnet  is 
energized.  If  thus  constucted,  the  machine  is  a  well-known 
form  of  alternating-current  generator.  To  adapt  it  to  his  sys- 
tem, however,  Mr.  Tesla  winds  on  armature  c  a  second  set  of 
coils  B  B  intermediate  to  the  iiret,  or,  in  other  words,  in  snch  po- 
sitions that  while  the  coils  of  one  set  are  in  the  relative  positions 
to  the  polos  of  the  tield-magnet  to  produce  the  maximum  current, 
those  of  the  other  set  will  be  in  the  position  in  which  tliey  pro- 
duce the  minimum  current.     The  coile  b  are  connected,  also,  in 
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series  and  to  two  eonneeting-rings,  secured  generally  to  the 
shaft  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  armature. 

The  motor  sliown  in  Fig.  29  has  an  annular  field-magnet  a, 
with  four  pole-pieces  wound  with  coils  i.  The  armature  is  con- 
structed similarly  to  the  generator,  but  with  two  seta  of  two 
coils  in  closed  circuits  to  correspond  wntli  the  reduced  number  of 
magnetic  poles  in  the  field.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
one  revolution  of  the  armature  of  the  generator  producing  eight 
current  impulBcs  in  each  cirouit  will  produce  two  revolutions  of 
the  motor-armature. 

Tlie  application  of  the  principle  of  this  invention  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  any  particular  form  of  machine.  In  Figs.  30 
and  31  a  generator  and  motor  of  another  wcll-knowji  type  are 
shown.  In  Fig.  30,  j  j  are  magnets  <lisposed  in  a  cirele  and 
wound  with  coils  k,  which  are  in  cireuit  with  a  generator  which 
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supplies  the  current  that  maintains  tlie  Held  of  force.  In  the 
usual  construction  of  tliese  machines  the  armature-conductor  l  is 
carried  by  a  suitable  frame,  so  as  to  be  rotated  in  face  of  the 
ma^^iets  j  j,  or  between  these  magnets  and  another  similar  set 
in  front  of  them.  The  magnets  are  energized  so  as  to  be  of  al" 
temately  opposite  polarity  throughout  the  series,  so  that  as  the 
conductor  c  is  rotated  the  current  impulses  combine  or  are 
added  to  one  another,  those  produced  by  the  conductor  in  any 
given  position  being  all  in  the  same  direction.  To  adapt  such 
a  machine  to  his  system,  Mr.  Tesla  adds  a  second  set  of  induced 
conductors  m,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first,  but  so  placed 
in  reference  to  it  that  the  currents  produced  in  each  will  differ 
by  a  quarter-phase.  With  such  relations  it  is  evident  that  as  the 
current  decreases  in  conductor  l  it  increases  in  conductor  m,  and 
conversely,  and  that  any  of  the  forms  of  Tesla  motor  invented 
for  use  in  this  system  may  be  operated  by  such  a  generator. 

Fig.  31  is  intended  to  show  a  motor  corresponding  to  the  ma- 
chine in  Fig.  30.  The  construction  of  the  motor  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  generator,  and  if  coupled  thereto  it  will  run  syn- 
chronously therewith,  j'  j'  are  the  field-magnets,  and  k'  the 
coils  thereon,  l'  is  one  of  the  annature-conductors  and  m'  the 
other. 

Fig.  32  shows  in  diagram  other  forms  of  machine.  The  gene- 
rator N  in  this  case  is  shown  as  consiating  of  a  stationary  ring  o, 
wound  with  twenty-four  coils  p  p',  alternate  coils  being  connected 
in  series  in  two  circuits.  Within  this  ring  is  a  dis<»  or  drum  q, 
with  projections  q'  wound  with  energizing-coils  included  in  cir- 
cuit xi-ith  a  generator  r.  By  driving  this  disc  or  cylinder  alter- 
nating currents  are  produced  in  the  coils  p  and  p',  which  are 
carried  off  to  run  the  several  motors. 

The  motors  are  comj)osed  of  a  ring  or  annular  field-magnet  s, 
wound  with  two  sets  of  energizing-coils  t  t'  ,  and  armatures  i:, 
having  projections  u'  wound  with  coils  v,  all  connected  in  series 
in  a  closed  circuit  or  each  closed  independently  on  itself. 

Suppose  the  twelve  generator-coils  p  are  wound  alternately  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  any  two  adjacent  (foils  of  the  same  set 
tend  to  produce  a  free  pole  in  the  ring  o  between  tliem  and  the 
twelve  coils  p'  to  be  similarly  wound.  A  single  revolution  of 
the  disc  or  cylinder  q,  the  twelve  ix)lar  projections  of  which  are 
of  opposite  polarity,  will  therefore  ])roduce  twelve  current  im- 
pulses in  each  of  the  circuits  w  w'.     Hence  tlic  motor  x,  which 
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lias  sixteen  coik  or  eight  free  poles,  will  make  one  and  a  lialf  tarns 
to  the  generator's  one.  Tlie  motor  y,  with  twelve  coils  or  six 
poles,  will  rotate  with  twice  the  speed  of  the  generator,  and  the 
motor  z,  with  eight  coils  or  four  poles,  will  revolve  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  generator.  These  mnltipolar  motors  Iiave  a  peculi- 
arity which  iiiny  lie  ofteTi  utilized  to  great  advantage.     For  ex- 


iimple,  in  the  motor  x,  Fig.  '^'2,  the  eight  poles  maj  l>e  either 
alternately  opposite  or  there  may  be  at  any  given  time  alternately 
two  like  and  two  opposite  j)olep.  This  is  readily  attained  by 
making  the  proper  electrical  connections.  The  effect  of  sach  a 
clmiigc,  however,  would  lie  the  same  as  reducing  the  nnmber  of 
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poles  one-half,  and  tliereby  doubling  the  speed  of  any  given 
motor. 

It  ift  obvious  that  the  Tesla  electrical  transformers  which  have 
independent  primary  currents  may  be  used  with  the  generators 
descril>ed.  It  may  also  be  stated  >vith  respect  to  the  devices 
we  now  describe  that  the  most  perfect  and  harmonious  action 
of  the  generators  and  motors  is  obtained  when  the  numbers  of  the 
poles  of  each  are  even  and  not  odd.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  there 
will  be  a  certain  unevenness  of  action  which  is  the  less  appreci- 
able as  the  number  of  poles  is  greater;  although  this  may  be  in  a 
ineat^ure  corrected  by  special  provisions  which  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  explain.  It  also  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
if  the  number  of  the  poles  of  the  motor  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  generator  the  motor  will  revolve  at  a  slower  speed  than  the 
generator. 

In  this  chapter,  we  may  include  a  method  devised  by  Mr. 
Tenia  for  avoiding  the  very  high  speeds  which  would  l>e  neces- 
sary with  large  generators.  In  lieu  of  revolving  the  generator 
annature  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  he  secures  the  desired  result  by 
a  rotation  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  one  element  of  the  generator, 
while  driving  the  other  at  a  different  speed.  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  that  yielded  by  a  very  high  rate  of  rotation. 

In  this  instance,  the  generator  which  supplies  the  current  for 
operating  the  motors  or  transformers  consists  of  a  subdivided 
ring  or  annular  core  wound  with  four  diametrically-opposite 
coils,  K  k'.  Fig.  33.  Within  the  ring  is  mounted  a  cylindrical 
annature-core  wound  longitudinally  with  two  independent  coils, 
F  f',  the  ends  of  which  lead,  respectively,  to  two  pairs  of  insu- 
lated c<mtact  or  collecting  rings,  d  d'  g  o\  on  the  armature  shaft. 
Collecting  brushes  d  d'  g  g'  bear  upon  these  rings,  respectively, 
and  convey  the  currents  through  the  two  independent  line-cir- 
cuits H  m'.  In  the  main  line  there  may  be  included  one  or  more 
motors  or  transformers,  or  both.  If  motors  be  used,  they  are  of 
the  usual  form  of  Tesla  construction  with  independent  coils  or 
sets  of  coils  J  j',  included,  respectively,  in  the  circuits  m  m'. 
These  energizing-coils  are  wound  on  a  ring  or  annular  field  or  on 
pole  pieces  thereon,  and  produce  by  the  action  of  the  alternating 
currents  passing  through  them  a  progressive  shifting  of  the  mag- 
netism from  pole  to  pole.  The  cylindrical  armature  h  of  the 
motor  is  wound  with  two  coils  at  right  angles,  which  form  inde- 
pendent closed  circuits. 
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If  transformers  be  employed,  one  set  of  the  primary  coils,  as 
N  N,  wound  on  a  ring  or  annular  core  is  connected  to  one  circuit, 
as  h',  and  the  other  primary  coils,  ix  n',  to  the  circuit  h.  The 
secondary  coils  k  k'  may  then  be  utilized  for  running  groups  of 
incandescent  lamps  p  p'. 

With  this  generator  an  exciter  ie  employed.     This  consists  of 


two  poles,  A  A,  of  steel  permanently  magnetized,  or  of  iron  ex- 
cited by  a  battery  or  other  generator  of  wuitimioiis  current*,  and 
a  cylindrical  armature  core  mounted  on  a  shaft,  b,  and  wound 
with  two  longitudinal  coils,  c  c'.  One  end  of  each  of  these  coils 
is  connected  to  the  c()l  lee  ting-rings  h  c,  respectively,  wliile  the 
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other  ends  are  both  connected  to  a  ring,  a.  Collecting-brushes 
i'  c  bear  on  the  rings  h  <?,  respectively,  and  conductors  l  l  con- 
vey the  currents  therefrom  through  the  coils  e  and  e  of  the  gen- 
erator. iJ  is  a  common  return-wire  to  brush  a\  Two  indepen- 
dent circuits  are  thus  formed,  one  including  coils  c  of  the  exciter 
and  K  E  of  the  generator,  the  other  coils  c'  of  the  exciter  and  e' 
k'  of  the  generator.  It  results  from  this  that  the  operation  of 
the  exciter  produces  a  progressive  movement  of  the  magnetic 
(Kiles  of  the  annular  lield-core  of  the  generator,  the  shifting  or 
rotary  movement  of  the  poles  being  synchronous  with  the  rota- 
tion of  the  exciter  armature.  Considering  the  operative  con- 
ditions of  a  svstem  thus  established,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
the  exciter  is  driven  so  as  to  energize  the  field  of  the  generator, 
the  armature  of  the  latter,  if  left  free  to  turn,  would  rotate  at  a 
sjieed  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  exciter.  If  under  such 
conditions  the  coils  f  f'  of  the  generator  annature  be  closed 
upon  themselves  or  short-circuited,  no  currents,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, will  be  generated  in  these  armature  coils.  In  practice 
the  presence  of  slight  currents  is  observed,  the  existence  of  which 
is  attributable  to  more  or  less  pronounced  fluctuations  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  generator  ring.  So,  if  the 
annature-eoils  f  f'  be  closed  through  the  motor,  the  latter  will 
not  l>e  turned  as  long  as  the  movement  of  the  generator  armature 
IS  synchronous  with  that  of  the  exciter  or  of  the  magnetic  poles 
of  its  field.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  speed  of  the  generator  ann- 
ature be  in  any  way  checked,  so  that  the  shifting  or  rotation  of 
the  |H>les  of  the  field  becomes  relatively  more  rapid,  currents  will 
l>e  induced  in  the  armature  coils.  This  obviously  follows  from 
the  passing  of  the  lines  of  force  across  the  annature  conductors. 
Tiie  greater  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  magnetic  poles  relatively 
to  that  of  the  annature  the  more  rapidly  the  currents  developed 
in  the  coils  of  the  latter  will  follow  one  another,  and  the  more 
rapidly  tiie  motor  will  revolve  in  response  thereto,  and  this  con- 
tinues until  the  armature  generator  is  8topj)ed  entirely,  as  by  a 
brake,  when  the  motor,  if  propt^rly  constructed,  nms  at  the  speed 
with  which  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  generator  rotate. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  currents  develoj)ed  in  the  arma- 
ture coils  of  the  generator  is  dei)endent  ujxm  the  strength  of  the 
currents  energizing  the  generator  and  upon  the  number  of  rota- 
tions per  unit  of  time  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  gtmerator; 
lience  the  speed  of  the  motor  armature  will  dejHjnd  in  all  cAses 
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upon  the  relative  speeds  of  the  armature  of  the  generator  and  of 
its  magnetic  poles.  For  example,  if  the  poles  are  turned  two 
thousand  times  per  unit  of  time  and  the  annature  is  turned  eight 
hundred,  the  motor  will  turn  twelve  hundred  times,  or  nearly  so. 
Very  slight  differences  of  speed  may  be  indicated  by  a  delicately 
balanced  motor. 

Let  it  now  be  assumed  that  power  is  applied  to  the  generator 
armature  to  turn  it  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it*^ 
magnetic  poles  rotate.  In  such  case  the  result  would  be  similar 
to  that  produced  by  a  generator  the  armature  and  field  magnett^ 
of  which  are  rotated  in  opposite  directions,  and  by  reason  of  these 
conditions  the  motor  armature  will  turn  at  a  rate  of  speed  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  speeds  of  the  armature  and  magnetic  poles  of 
the  generator,  so  that  a  comparatively  low  speed  of  the  generator 
armature  will  produce  a  high  speed  in  the  motor. 

It  will  be  observed  in  connection  with  this  system  that  on 
diminishing  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  of  the  generator 
armature  by  checking  the  speed  of  the  motor  or  by  adding 
translating  devices  in  multiple  arc  in  the  secondary  circuit  or  cir- 
cuits of  the  transformer  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  anna- 
ture circuit  is  greatly  increased.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  first, 
to  the  great  differences  in  the  speeds  of  the  motor  and  generator, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  apparatus  follows  the  analogy 
of  a  transformer,  for,  in  proi)ortion  as  the  resistance  of  the  arma- 
ture or  sec(mdary  circuits  is  reduced,  the  strength  of  the  currents 
in  the  field  or  primary  circuits  of  the  generator  is  increased  and 
the  currents  in  the  armature  are  augmented  correspondingly. 
For  similar  reasons  the  currents  in  the  armature-coils  of  the 
generator  increase  very  rapidly  when  the  speed  of  the  armature 
is  reduced  when  nmning  in  the  same  direction  as  tlie  magnetic 
poles  or  conversely. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  above  description  that  the 
generator-annature  may  be  run  in  the  direction  of  the  shifting  of 
the  magnetic  poles,  but  more  mpidly,  and  that  in  such  case  the 
s[>eed  of  the  motor  will  be  e(jual  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  rates. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Rkcutlator  for  Rotary  Current  Motors. 

Ax  interesting  device  for  regulating  and  reversing  has  been 
devised  bv  Mr.  Tesla  for  tlie  purpose  of  varying  the  speed  of 
|H)lyphase  motors.  It  consists  of  a  form  of  converter  or  trans- 
former with  one  element  capable  of  movement  with  respect  to 
the  other,  whereby  the  inductive  relations  may  be  ah«red,  eitlier 
manually  or  automatically,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the 
strength  of  the  induced  current.  Mr.  Tesla  prefers  to  construct 
this  device  in  such  manner  that  the  induced  or  secondarv  ele- 
inent  may  be  movable  with  respect  to  the  other ;  and  the  inven- 
tion, so  far  Hs  relates  merelv  to  the  construction  of  the  device  it- 
^elf,  consists,  essentially,  in  the  combination,  with  two  opposite 
magnetic  poles,  of  an  armature  wound  with  an  insulated  coil  and 
mounted  on  a  shaft,  whereby  it  may  be  turned  to  the  desired 
extent  within  the  field  produced  by  the  poles.  The  normal  po- 
sition of  the  core  of  the  secondary  element  is  that  in  which  it 
most  completely  closes  the  magnetic  circuit  between  the  poles 
of  the  primary  element,  and  in  this  position  its  coil  is  in  its 
most  effective  position  for  the  inductive  action  upon  it  of  the 
primary  coils ;  but  by  turning  the  movable  core  to  either  side, 
the  in<hiced  currents  delivered  bv  its  coil  become  veaker  until, 
by  a  movement  of  the  said  core  and  coil  through  ^K)*^,  there  will 
Ih?  no  current  delivered. 

Fig.  34  is  a  view  in  side  elevation  of  the  regulator.  Fig.  35  is 
a  broken  section  on  line  x  ,r  of  Fig.  34.  Fig.  3(>  is  a  diagram 
illustrating  the  most  convenient  manner  of  applying  the  regulator 
to  ordinary  forms  of  motors,  and  Fig.  37  is  a  similar  diagmm  illus" 
tmting  the  application  of  the  device  to  the  Tesla  alternating- 
current  motors.  The  regulator  may  be  constructed  in  many 
ways  to  secure  the  desired  result ;  but  that  which  is,  perhaps,  its 
Iwst  fonn  is  shown  in  Yigs.  34  and  35. 

A  represents  a  frame  of  iron,     b  b  are  the  cores  of  the  indue- 
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uif^  or  primary  coils  c  c.  d  is  a  sliaft  uiountod  ou  tliu  side  h»t», 
I)',  And  on  whicli  is  eucured  a  ecctioiial  iron  core,  e,  wound  witli 
an  induced  or  secondary  coil,  f,  tlie  convolutions  of  which  are 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  The  ends  of  the  core  are 
rounded  off  so  as  to  fit  closely  in  the  space  between  the  two  poles 
and  permit  the  core  k  to  be  turned  to  and  held  at  any  desired 
point.  A  handle,  <(,  secured  to  the  projecting  end  of  the  shaft 
n,  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

In  Fig.  36  let  h  represent  an  ordinary  alternating  current  gen- 
erator, the  tield-magnetB  of  which  are  excited  by  a  snitable 
source  of  current,  i,  I,et  .i  designate  an  ordinary  form  of  electro- 
magnetic motor  provided  with  an  armature,  k,  commutator  l, 
and  field-magnets  m.     It  is  well  known  that  such  a  motor,  if  its 


Fig.  34. 


field-magnet  cores  be  divided  np  into  insulated  Kcctions,  may  Iw 
practically  o[H!nited  by  an  alternating  cun-ent ;  hut  in  using  this 
regulator  with  such  a  motor,  Mr.  Tcsla  inchides  one  clement  of 
the  motor  only — say  the  armatnre-coils — in  the  main  circuit  of 
the  generator,  making  the  connections  through  the  brushes  and 
the  eomntutator  in  the  usual  way.  He  also  includes  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  regulator — say  the  stationary  coils — in  the  same 
circuit,  and  in  the  circuit  with  the  secondary  or  movable  coil  of 
the  regulator  he  connects  up  the  field-coils  of  t!ic  motor.  He 
also  prefers  to  use  flexible  conductors  to  make  the  connections 
from  the  secondary  coil  of  the  regulator,  as  he  thereby  avoids 
the  use  of  sliding  contacts  or  rings  without  interfering  with  the 
roijuisite  movement  of  the  core  e. 
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If  the  regulator  be  in  its  normal  position,  or  that  in  which  its 
ntagnetic  circuit  is  most  nearly  closed,  it  delivers  its  maximum 
induced  current,  the  phases  of  which  so  correspond  with  those  of 
the  primary  current  that  the  motor  will  run  as  though  both  field 
an<l  armature  were  excited  by  the  main  current. 

To  vary  the  speed  of  the  motor  to  any  rate  between  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  rates,  the  core  e  and  coils  f  are  turned  in 
tnther  direction  to  an  extent  which  produces  the  desired  result, 
for  in  its  normal  position  tlie  convolutions  of  coil  f  embrace  tlie 
maximum  nmnber  of  lines  of  force,  all  of  which  act  with  the 
same  effect  upon  the  coil ;  hence  it  will  deliver  its  maxinmm 
current ;  but  by  turning  the  coil  f  out  of  its|K)8ition  of  maximinn 
effect  the  number  of  lines  of  force  embraced  by  it  is  diminished. 
The  inductive  effect  is  therefore  impaired,  and  the  current  de- 
livered by  coil  F  will  continue  to  diminish  in  projxirtion  to  the 
angle  at  which  the  coil  f  is  turned  until,  after  passing  through 
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an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  the  convolutions  of  the  coil  will  be 
at  right  angles  to  those  of  coils  c  c,  and  the  inductive  effect  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Incidentally  to  certain  constructions,  other  causes  may  influ- 
ence the  variation  in  the  strength  of  tho  induced  currents.  For 
example,  in  the  present  case  it  will  be  observed  that  by  the  first 
movement  of  coil  f  a  certain  portion  of  its  convolutions  are  carried 
beyond  the  line  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  lines  of  force,  and 
that  the  magnetic  path  or  circuit  for  the  lines  is  impaired ;  hence 
the  inductive  effect  would  be  reduced.  Next,  that  after  moving 
through  a  certain  angle,  which  is  obviously  detennined  by  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  bobbin  or  coil  k,  diagonally  opposite 
jwrtions  of  the  coil  will  be  sinmltaneously  included  in  the  fleld, 
hut  in  such  positions  that  the  lines  which  produce  a  current- 
impulse  in  one  portion  of  the  coil  in  a  certain  direction  will  pro- 
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duce  in  tliu  diagonally  opposite  portion  a  corresponding  impulse 
in  the  opposite  direction;  hence  portions  of  tlie  current  will 
neutralize  one  another. 

As  before  stated,  the  nieehanical  construction  of  the  device 
may  be  greatly  varied  ;  hut  the  ej-wcntial  conditions  of  the  princi- 
ple will  be  fnltilled  ii  any  apparatui^  in  which  the  movement  of 
tlie  elements  with  respect  tu  one  another  effects  the  same  results 
hy  varying  the  inductive  relations  of  the  two  elements  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  described. 

It  may  also  he  stated  that  the  core  k.  ie  not  indisj>cnsable  to  the 
oi>eration  of  the  regulator;  but  its  presence  is  obviously  hene- 
ficial.  This  regulator,  however,  has  another  valuable  property 
iu  its  capability  of  reversing  the  motor,  for  if  the  coil  Fbe  turned 


through  a  half -re  volution,  the  [Htsitiou  of  iU  convolutionti  rela- 
tively to  the  two  coils  cc  and  to  the  lines  of  force  is  reversed, and  , 
consequently  the  phases  of  the  current  will  l)e  reversed.  This 
will  produce  a  rotation  of  the  motor  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  fonn  of  regulator  is  also  applied  with  great  advantage  to 
Mr.  Tcsla's  system  of  utilizing  alternating  curivnts,  in  which  the 
magnetic  poles  of  the  field  of  a  motor  are  pmgressively  shifted 
by  means  of  the  condiined  effects  uiHtn  the  field  of  magnetizing 
eoila  included  in  independent  circuits,  tlirough  which  pass  alter- 
nating currents  in  proper  order  and  relations  to  each  <)ther. 

In  Fig.  ;i7.  let  p  represent  a  Tesla  generator  having  two  inde- 
]>endent  coils,  i>'  and  p",  on  the  armature,  and  t  a  diagram  of  a 
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motor  having  two  iiulepeiideut  energizing  coils  or  sets  of  coils, 
R  r'.  One  of  the  circuits  from  the  generator,  as  s'  s',  includes 
one  set,  r'  r',  of  the  energizing  coils  of  the  motor,  while  the 
other  circuit,  as  s  s,  includes  the  primary  coils  of  the  regulator. 
The  secondare'  coil  of  the  regulator  includes  the  other  coils,  r  r, 
of  the  motor. 

While  the  secondary  coil  of  the  regulator  is  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion, it  produces  its  maximum  current,  and  the  maxinmni  rotarv 
effect  is  imparted  to  the  motor ;  but  this  effect  will  be  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  angle  at  which  the  coil  f  of  tlie  regulator  is 
turned.  The  motor  will  also  be  reversed  by  reversing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  coil  with  reference  to  the  coils  c  (\  and  therebv  re- 
versing  the  phases  of  the  current  produced  by  the  generator.  This 
changes  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  shifting  poles  which 
the  armature  follows. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  this  plan  of  regulation  is  its 
economy  of  jwwer.  When  the  induced  coil  is  generating  its 
maximum  current,  the  maximum  amount  of  energy  in  the  prim- 
arv  coils  is  absorbed ;  but  as  the  induced  coil  is  turned  from  its 
nonnal  {)06ition  the  self-induction  of  the  primary-coils  reduces 
the  ex])enditure  of  energy  and  saves  power. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  practice  either  coils  v  v  or  coil  v  may  be 
used  as  primary  or  secondary,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  tlieir 
relative  proiK)rti<)ns  may  be  varied  to  produce  any  desired  differ- 
ence or  similarity  in  the  inducing  and  induced  currents. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Single  Circuit,  Self-Starting  Synchronizing  Motors. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  tliis  section  we  liave,  bearing  in  mind 
the  broad  underlying  principle,  considered  a  distinct  class  of  mo- 
tors, namely,  such  as  require  for  their  operation  a  special  genera- 
tor capable  of  yielding  currents  of  diflfering  phase.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  Mr.  Tesla  recognizing  the  desirability  of  utilizing  hih 
motors  in  connection  with  ordinary  systems  of  distribution,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  inventing  various  methods  and 
ways  of  achieving  this  object.  In  the  succeeding  chapters, 
therefore,  we  witness  the  evolution  of  a  number  of  ideas  bearing 
upon  this  important  branch  of  work.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
a  careful  reader,  from  a  number  of  hints  encountered  here  and 
there,  that  even  the  inventions  described  in  these  chapters  to  fol- 
low do  not  represent  the  full  scope  of  the  work  done  in  these 
lines.     They  might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  exemplifications. 

We  will  present  tliese  various  inventions  in  the  order  which 
to  us  appears  the  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject 
by  the  majority  of  readers.  It  will  be  naturally  perceived  that 
in  offering  a  series  of  ideas  of  this  nature,  wherein  some  of  the 
steps  or  links  are  missing,  the  descriptions  are  not  altogether  se- 
quential; but  any  one  who  follows  carefully  the  main  drift  of 
the  thoughts  now  brought  together  will  find  that  a  satisfactory 
comprehension  of  the  principles  can  be  gained. 

As  is  well  known,  certain  forms  of  alternating-current  machines 
have  the  property,  when  connected  in  circuit  with  an  alternating 
current  generator,  of  running  as  a  motor  in  synchronism  there- 
with ;  but,  while  the  alternating  current  will  run  the  motor  after 
it  has  attained  a  rate  of  speed  synchronous  with  that  of  the  gen- 
erator, it  will  not  start  it.  Hence,  in  all  instances  heretofore 
where  these  "synchronizing  motors,"  as  they  are  termed,  have 
been  run,  some  means  have  been  adopted  to  bring  the  motors  uj) 
to  synchronism  with  the  generator,  or  approximately  so,  before 
the  alternating  current  of  the  generator  is  applied  to  drive  them. 
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In  some  instanceB  mechanical  appliances  have  been  utilized  for 
this  purpose.  In  others  special  and  complicated  forms  of  motor 
have  been  constructed.  Mr.  Tesla  has  discovered  a  much  more 
simple  metliod  or  plan  of  operating  synchronizing  motors,  which 
requires  practically  no  other  apparatus  than  the  motor  itself.  In 
other  words,  by  a  certain  change  in  the  circuit  connections  of  the 
motor  he  converts  it  at  will  from  a  double  circuit  motor,  or  sucli 
as  have  been  already  described,  and  which  will  start  under  the 
action  of  an  alternating  current,  into  a  synchronizing  motor,  or 
one  which  will  be  run  by  the  generator  only  when  it  has  reached 
a  certain  speed  of  rotation  synchronous  witli  that  of  the  genera- 
tor. In  this  manner  he  is  enabled  to  extend  very  greatly  the  ap- 
plications of  his  system  and  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  both 
forms  of  alternating  current  motor. 

The  expression  "  synchronous  with  that  of  the  generator,"  is 
uned  here  in  its  ordinary  acceptation — that  is  to  say,  a  motor  is 
said  to  synchronize  with  the  generator  when  it  preserves  a  certain 
relative  speed  determined  by  its  number  of  poles  and  the  number 
of  alternations  produced  per  revolution  of  the  generator.  Its 
actual  speed,  therefore,  may  be  faster  or  slower  than  that  of  the 
pjnerator;  but  it  is  said  to  be  synchronous  so  long  as  it  preserves 
the  same  relative  speed. 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  Mr.  Tesla  constructs  a  motor 
which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  synchronism  wdth  the  generator. 
The  construction  preferred  is  that  in  which  the  armature  is  pro- 
vided with  polar  projections.  The  iield-magnets  are  wound  with 
two  sets  of  coils,  the  terminals  of  which  are  connected  to  a  switch 
mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  line-current  may  be  carried 
<lirectly  through  these  coils  or  indirectly  through  paths  by 
whicli  its  phases  are  modified.  To  start  such  a  motor,  the  switch 
is  turned  on  to  a  set  of  contacts  which  includes  in  one  motor 
circuit  a  dead  resistance,  in  the  other  an  inductive  resistance,  and, 
the  two  circuits  l)eing  in  deriv^ation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  differ- 
ence in  phase  of  the  current  in  such  circuits  will  set  up  a  rotation 
of  the  motor.  When  the  speed  of  the  motor  has  thus  been 
brought  to  the  desired  rate  the  switch  is  shifted  to  throw  the 
main  current  directly  through  the  motor-circuits,  and  although 
the  currents  m  both  circuits  wdll  now  be  of  the  same  phase  the 
motor  will  continue  to  revolve,  becoming  a  tnie  synchronous 
motor.  To  secure  greater  efficiency,  the  armature  or  its  polar 
projections  are  wound  with  coils  closed  on  themselves. 
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In  the  acc^ompan^Hng  diagnunB,  Fig.  38  illuBtrotes  the  details 
of  the  plan  above  set  forth,  and  Figs.  39  and  40  moditicatione 
of  tlie  same. 

Referring  to  Fig.  38,  let  a  designate  the  tield-niagnets  of  a 


motor,  the  polar  proje«-tions  of  which  ai-e  wound  with  coils  u  r 
included  in  independeut  circuits,  and  d  the  amiatiire  with  jwlar 
projections  woiuid  with  eoiU  k  closed  upon  tlieniselves,  the 
motor  in  these  respectj*  being  similar  in  constniction  to  those 
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<ierieril>ed  already,  but  having  on  account  of  the  polar  projections 
on  the  annature  core,  or  other  similar  and  well-known  features, 
the  properties  of  a  synchronizing-motor.  l  l'  represents  the 
conductorB  of  a  line  from  an  alternating  current  generator  o. 

Near  the  motor  is  placed  a  switch  the  action  of  which  is  that 
of  the  one  shown  in  the  diagrams,  which  is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows :  V  f'  are  two  conducting  plates  or  arms,  pivoted  at  their 
ends  and  connected  bv  an  insulating  cross-bar,  h,  so  as  to  be 
shifted  in  parallelism.    In  the  path  of  the  bars  f  f'  is  the  contact 

2,  which  fonns  one  tenninal  of  the  circuit  through  coils  c,  and 
the  contact  4,  which  is  one  tenninal  of  the  circuit  through  coils 
B.  The  opposite  end  of  the  wire  of  coils  c  is  connected  to  the 
wire  L  or  bar  f',  and  the  corresponding  end  of  coils  b  is  connected 
to  wire  i/  and  bar  f;  hence  if  the  bars  be  shifted  so  as  to  bear  on 
contacts  2  and  4  both  sets  of  coils  b  r  will  be  included  in  the  cir- 
cuit L  l'  in  multiple  arc  or  derivation.  In  the  path  of  the  levers 
F  f'  are  two  other  contact  terminals,  1  and  3.  The  contact  1  is 
connected  to  contact  2  through  an  artificial  resistance,  i,  and  con- 
tact 8  with  contact  4  through  a  self-induction  coil,  j,  so  that  when 
the  switch  levers  are  shifted  upon  the  points  1  and  3  the  circuits 
of  coils  B  and  c  will  be  connected  in  multiple  arc  or  derivation  to 
the  circuit  l  l',  and  will  include  the  resistance  and  self-induction 
coil  respectively.  A  third  position  of  the  switch  is  that  in  which 
the  levers  f  and  f'  are  shifted  out  of  contact  \\4th  both  sets  of 
points.     In  this  case  the  motor  is  entirely  out  of  circuit. 

The  purpose  and  manner  of  operating  the  motor  by  these  de- 
vices are  as  follows :  The  nonnal  j)osition  of  the  switch,  the 
motor  l)eing  cmt  of  circuit,  is  off  the  contact  points.  Assuming 
the  generator  to  he  running,  and  that  it  is  desired  to  start  the 
motor,  the  switch  is  shifted  until  its  levers  rest  upon  points  1  and 

3.  The  two  motor-eirciiits  are  thus  connected  with  the  generat4>r 
circuit ;  but  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  resistance  i  in  one 
and  the  self-induction  coil  j  in  the  other  the  coincidence  of  the 
phases  of  the  current  is  disturbed  sufficiently  to  produce  a  pro- 
gression of  the  ]X)les,  which  starts  the  motor  in  rotation.  When 
tlie  speed  of  the  motor  has  run  up  to  synchronism  with  the 
generator,  or  approximately  so,  the  switch  is  shifted  over  upon 
the  points  2  and  4,  thus  cutting  out  the  coils  i  and  .r,  so  that  the 
currents  in  both  circuits  have  the  same  phase ;  but  the  motor 
now  runs  as  a  synchronous  motor. 

It  will  be  understood  that  when  l>rouglit  up  to  sj)eed  the  mo- 
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tor  will  run  witli  only  one  of  the  circuits  b  or  c  connected  with 
the  main  or  generator  circuit,  or  the  two  circuits  may  be  con- 
nected in  series.  This  latter-  plan  is  preferable  when  a  current 
liaving  a  liigh  number  of  alternations  per  unit  of  time  is  em- 
ployed to  drive  tlie  motor.  In  such  case  the  starting  of  the 
motor  is  more  diflScult,  and  the  dead  and  inductive  resistances 
must  take  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  circuits.  Generally  the  conditions  are  so  adjusted 
that  the  electromotive  force  used  in  each  of  tlie  motor  circuits  is 
that  wliich  is  required  to  operate  the  motor  when  its  circuits  are 
in  series.  The  plan  followed  in  tliis  case  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
39.  In  this  instance  the  motor  has  twelve  poles  and  tlie  arma- 
ture has  polar  projections  d  wound  with  closed  coils  e.  The 
switcli  used  is  of  substantially  tlie  same  construction  as  that 
shown  in  the  previous  figure.  There  are,  however,  five  contacts, 
designated  as  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  The  motor-circuits  b  c,  which  in- 
clude alternate  field-coils,  are  connected  to  the  terminals  in  the 
following  order :  One  end  of  circuit  c  is  connected  to  contact  9 
and  to  contact  5  through  a  dead  resistance,  i.  One  terminal  of 
circuit  B  is  connected  to  contact  7  and  to  contact  6  through  a 
self-induction  coil,  j.  Tlie  opposite  terminals  of  both  circuits  are 
connected  to  contact  8. 

One  of  the  levers,  as  f,  of  the  switch  is  made  with  an  exten- 
sion, y,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  cover  both  contacts  5  and  6  when 
shifted  into  the  position  to  start  the  motor.  It  will  be  observed 
that  when  in  this  position  and  with  lever  f'  on  contact  8  the  cur- 
rent divides  between  the  two  circuits  b  c,  which  from  their  dif- 
ference in  electrical  character  produce  a  progression  of  the  poles 
that  starts  the  motor  in  rotation.  When  the  motor  has  attained 
the  proper  speed,  the  switch  is  shifted  so  that  the  levers  cover 
the  contacts  7  and  9,  thereby  connecting  circuits  b  and  c  in  se- 
ries. It  is  found  that  by  this  disposition  the  motor  is  maintained 
in  rotation  in  synchronism  with  the  generator.  This  principle 
of  operation,  which  consists  in  converting  by  a  change  of  con- 
nections or  otherwise  a  double-circuit  motor,  or  one  operating  by 
a  progressive  shifting  of  the  poles,  into  an  ordinary  synchroniz- 
ing motor  may  be  carried  out  in  many  other  ways.  For  instance, 
instead  of  using  the  switch  shown  in  the  previous  figures,  we 
may  use  a  temporary  ground  circuit  between  the  generator  and 
motor,  in  order  to  start  the  motor,  in  substantially  the  manner 
indicated  in  Fig.  40.     Let  a  in  this  figure  represent  an  ordinary 
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alternating-current  generator  with,  say,  two  poles,  m  m',  and  an 
annature  wound  with  two  coils,  n  n',  at  right  angles  and  con- 
nected in  series.  The  motor  has,  for  example,  four  poles  wound 
with  coils  B  c,  which  are  connected  in  series,  and  an  armature 
with  polar  projections  d  wound  with  closed  coils  k  e.  From  the 
common  joint  or  union  between  the  two  circuits  of  both  the  gen- 
erator and  the  motor  an  earth  connection  is  established,  while 
the  terminals  or  ends  of  these  circuits  are  connected  to  the 
line.  Assuming  that  the  motor  is  a  synchronizing  motor  or  one 
that  lias  the  capability  of  running  in  synchronism  with  the  gen- 
erator, but  not  of  starting,  it  may  be  started  by  the  above- 
described  apparatus  by  closing  the  ground  connection  from  both 
generator  and  motor.  The  system  thus  becomes  one  with  a  two- 
circuit  generator  and  motor,  the  ground  forming  a  common  re- 
turn for  the  currents  in  the  two  circuits  l  and  i/.  When  by 
this  arrangement  of  circuits  the  motor  is  brought  to  speed,  the 
ground  connection  is  broken  between  the  motor  or  generator,  or 
both,  ground-switches  pp'  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  motor  then  runs  as  a  synchronizing  motor. 

In  describing  the  main  features  which  constitute  this  invention 
illustrations  have  necessarily  been  omitted  of  the  appliances  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  electrical  devices  of  similar  systems — 
Huch,  for  instance,  as  driving-belts,  fixed  and  loose  pulleys  for  the 
motor,  and  the  like ;  but  these  are  matters  well  understood. 

Mr.  Tesla  believes  he  is  the  first  to  operate  electro-magnetic 
motors  by  alternating  currents  in  any  of  the  ways  herein  described 
— that  is  to  say,  by  producing  a  progressive  movement  or  rota- 
tion of  their  poles  or  points  of  greatest  magnetic  attraction  by 
the  alternating  currents  until  they  have  reached  a  given  speed, 
and  then  by  the  same  currents  producing  a  simple  alternation  of 
their  poles,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  cliange  in  the  order  or  char- 
acter of  the  circuit  connections  to  convert  a  motor  operating  on 
one  principle  to  one  operating  on  another. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Chanuk    From    Doublk  Current  to  Sin(»lk  ('ukrknt  Motor. 

A  DEScRiiTioN  is  givcii  elscwliere  of  a  metliod  of  operating  al- 
ternating current  motors  by  first  rotating  tlieir  magnetic  poles 
until  they  have  attained  synchronous  speed,  and  then  alternating 
the  poles.  The  motor  is  thus  transformed,  by  a  simple  change 
of  circuit  connections  from  one  operated  by  the  action  of  two  or 
more  independent  energizing  currents  to  one  operated  either  by 
a  single  current  or  by  several  currents  acting  as  one.  Another 
way  of  doing  this  will  now  be  described. 

At  the  start  the  magnetic  poles  of  one  element  or  field  of  the 
motor  are  progressivelj'  shifted  by  alternating  currents  diflfering 
in  phase  and  passed  through  independent  energizing  circuits,  and 
short  circuit  the  coils  of  the  other  element.  When  the  motor 
thus  started  reaches  or  passes  the  limit  of  speed  synchronous  with 
the  generator,  Mr.  Tesla  connects  up  the  coils  previously  short-cir- 
cuited with  a  source  of  direct  current  and  by  a  change  of  the  cir- 
cuit connections  produces  a  simple  alternation  of  the  poles.  The 
motor  then  continues  to  run  in  synchronism  with  the  generator. 
The  motor  Jiere  shown  in  Fig.  41  is  one  of  the  ordinary  forms,  with 
field-cores  either  laminated  or  solid  and  with  a  cylindrical  lamin- 
ated armature  wound,  for  example,  with  the  coils  a  b  at  right  angles. 
The  shaft  of  the  armature  carries  three  collecting  or  contact  rings 
c  D  E.     (Shown,  for  better  illustration,  as  of  different  diameters.) 

One  end  of  coil  a  connects  to  one  ring,  as  c,  and  one  end  of 
coil  B  connects  with  ring  d.  The  remaining  ends  are  connected 
to  ring  E.  Collecting  springs  or  brushes  f  o  h  bear  upon  the 
rings  and  lead  to  the  contacts  of  a  switch,  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed. The  field-coils  have  their  terminals  in  binding-posts  k 
K,  and  may  be  either  closed  upon  themselves  or  connected  with 
a  source  of  direct  current  l,  by  means  of  a  switch  m.  The  main 
or  controlling  switch  has  five  contacts  abode  and  two  levers/* 
gr,  pivoted  and  connected  by  an  insulating  cross-bar  ^,  so  as  to 
move  in  parallelism.     These  levers  are  connected  to  the  line 
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wirett  fnnn  a  source  of  alternating  tmrrents  n.  (\mtact  a  is  con- 
nected to  hruifli  o  and  coil  b  tbrough  a  dead  reeistsnce  b  and 
wire  p.  Contact  h  is  connected  with  brueli  f  and  coil  a  tlirotigh 
a  flelf-induotion  coil  »  and  wire  n.  Contacts  o  and  e  are  connected 
to  liruslieo  G  F,  respeetively,  through  the  wires  p  o,  and  contact 
'/  18  directly  connected  with  bnish  h.  The  lever /has  a  widened 
end,  which  inay  span  the  contacts  a  h.  When  in  such  position 
and  with  lever  g  on  contact  d,  the  alternating  cnrrents  divide  be- 
twfen  the  two  inotor-coils,  and  by  reason  of  their  different  self- 
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ioductiun  a  difference  of  current-phase  is  obtained  that  starts  the 
iMot4>r  in  rotation.  In  startinj;,  the  field-coils  are  short  cir 
edited. 

When  the  motor  has  attained  the  desired  speed,  the  switch  is 
shifted  to  the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines — that  is  to  say,  with 
the  levers _/'^  resting  ou  |Kiints  c  *■.  This  connects  up  the  two 
armature  coits  in  aeries,  and  tite  motor  will  then  run  as  a  syn- 
chronous motor.  The  field-coils  are  thrown  into  circuit  with  the 
direct  current  source  when  the  main  switch  is  shifted. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Motor  With  "Current  Lao"  Artificially  Seourkd. 

One  of  the  general  ways  followed  by  Mr.  Tesla  in  developing 
his  rotary  phase  motors  is  to  produce  practically  independent 
currents  differing  primarily  in  phase  and  to  pass  these  through  the 
motor-circuits.  Another  way  is  to  produce  a  single  alternating 
current,  to  divide  it  between  the  motor-circuits,  and  to  effect 
artificially  a  lag  in  one  of  these  circuits  or  branches,  as  by 
giving  to  the  circuits  different  self-inductive  capacity,  and  in 
other  ways.  In  the  former  case,  in  which  the  necessary  differ- 
ence of  phase  is  primarily  effected  in  the  generation  of  currents, 
in  some  instances,  the  currents  are  passed  through  the  energizing 
coils  of  both  elements  of  the  motor — the  field  and  armature ;  but 
a  further  result  or  modification  may  be  obtained  by  doing  this 
under  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified  in  the  case  of  motors 
in  which  the  lag,  as  above  stated,  is  artificially  secured. 

Figs.  42  to  47,  inclusive,  are  diagrams  of  different  ways  in  which 
the  invention  is  carried  out ;  and  Fig.  48,  a  side  view  of  a  fojm 
of  motor  used  by  Mr.  Tesla  for  this  purpose.    • 

A  B  in  Fig.  42  indicate  the  two  energizing  circuits  of  a  motor, 
and  c  D  two  circuits  on  the  armature.     Circuit  or  coil  a  is  con- 

« 

nected  in  series  with  circuit  or  coil  c,  and  the  two  circuits  b  d  are 
similarly  connected.  Between  coils  a  and  c  is  a  contact-ring  e^ 
forming  one  terminal  of  the  latter,  and  a  brush  a,  forming  one 
terminal  of  the  former.  A  ring  d  and  brush  c  similarly  connect 
coils  B  and  d.  The  opposite  terminals  of  the  field-coils  connect 
to  one  binding  post  A  of  the  motor,  and  those  of  tlie  armature 
coils  are  similarly  connected  to  the  opposite  binding  post  /  through 
a  contact-ringy  and  brush  g.  Thus  each  motor-circuit  while  in 
derivation  to  the  other  includes  one  annature  and  one  field  coil. 
These  circuits  are  of  different  self-induction,  and  may  be  made 
so  in  various  ways.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  an  artificial  re- 
sistance R  is  shown  in  one  of  these  circuits,  and  in  the  other  a 
self-induction  coil  s.      When  an  alternating  current  is  passed 
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through  this  motor  it  divides  between  its  two  energizing-circuits. 
The  higher  self-induction  of  one  circuit  produces  a  greater  re- 
tardation or  lag  in  the  current  therein  than  in  the  other.  The 
difference  of  phase  between  the  two  currents  effects  the  rotation 
or  shifting  of  the  points  of  maximum  magnetic  effect  that  secures 
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the  rotation  of  the  armature.  In  certain  respects  this  plan  of  in- 
elnding  both  armature  and  field  coils  in  circuit  is  a  marked  im- 
provement. Such  a  motor  has  a  good  torque  at  starting ;  yet  it 
has  also  considerable  tendency  to  synchronism,  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  when  properly  constructed  the  maximum  magnetic  effects  in 
hoth  armature  and  field  coincide — a  condition  which  in  the  UBual 
construction  of  these  motors  with  closed  armature  coils  is  not 
readily  attained.  The  motor  thus  constructed  exhibits  too,  a 
better  regulation  of  current  from  no  load  to  load,  and  there  is 
less  diflference  between  the  apparent  and  real  energy  expended 
in  running  it.  The  true  s^Tichronous  speed  of  this  form  of  motor 
is  that  of  the  generator  when  both  are  alike — ^that  is  to  say,  if 
the  number  of  the  coils  on  the  armature  and  on  the  field  is  x^  the 
motor  will  run  normally  at  the  same  speed  as  a  generator  driving 
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it  if  the  number  of  field  magneto  or  poles  of  the  same  be  also  x. 
Fig.  43  shows  a  somewhat  modified  arrangement  of  circuits. 
There  is  in  this  case  but  one  armature  coil  e,  the  winding  of 
which  maintains  effects  corresponding  to  the  resultant  poles  pro- 
duced by  the  two  field-circuits. 

Fig.  44  represents  a  disposition  in  which  both  armature  and 
field  are  wound  with  two  set«  of  coils,  all  in  multiple  arc  to  the 
line  or  main  circuit.  The  armature  coils  are  wound  to  corre- 
spond with  the  field-coils  with  respect  to  their  self-induction.  A 
modification  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  Fig,  45 — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
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two  field  coils  and  two  armature  coils  are  in  derivation  to  them- 
selves and  in  series  with  one  another.  The  armature  coils  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  previous  lifz^ure,  are  wfniiid  for  different  self- 
induction  to  correspond'with  the  field  coils. 

Another  modification  is  shown  in  Fig.  46,  In  this  case  onlv 
one  annature-coil,  ae  d,  la  included  in  tlic  line-circuit,  while  the 
other,  as  c,  is  short-circuited. 

In  such  a  disposition  as  that  siiown  in  F'ig.  i'A,  or  where  only 
one  armature-coil  is  employed,  the  torque  on  the  start  is  some- 
what reduced,  while  the  tendency  to  synchronism  is  somewhat 


increased.  In  such  a  disjfosition  an  shown  in  Fig.  46,  the  opp<K 
oite  conditions  would  exist.  In  both  instances,  Imwever,  there 
is  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  one  conta<;I-ring. 

In  Fig.  4tt  the  two  field-^oils  and  the  armature-coil  i>  are  in 
multiple  are.  In  Fig.  47  t)iir<  disposition  is  moditie<l,  i-oil  n  l>e' 
ing  shown  in  series  with  the  two  tield-coiU. 

Fig.  4S  it)  an  outline  of  the  general  form  of  motor  in  which 
this  invention  is  embodied.  The  circuit  connections  between 
the  armature  and  tield  coils  are  inatle,  as  indicateil  in  the  previ- 
ous figures,  tlin>ngh  brushes  and  rings,  which  are  not  shown. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Another  Method  of  Transformation  from   a   Torque  to  a 

Synchronizing  Motor. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  described  a  method  by  which 
Mr.  Tesia  accomplishes  the  change  in  his  type  of  rotating  field 
motor  from  a  torque  to  a  synchronizing  motor.  As  will  be  ob- 
served, the  desired  end  is  there  reached  by  a  change  in  the  cir- 
cuit connections  at  the  proper  moment.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  describe  another  way  of  bringing  about  the  same  result.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

If  an  alternating  current  be  passed  through  the  field  coils  only 
of  a  motor  having  two  energizing  circuits  of  different  self-induc- 
tion and  the  armature  coils  be  short-circuited,  the  motor  will  have 
a  strong  torque,  but  little  or  no  tendency  to  synchronism  with 
the  generator ;  but  if  the  same  current  which  energizes  the  field 
be  passed  also  through  the  armature  coils  the  tendency  to  remain 
in  synchronism  is  very  considerably  increased.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  magnetic  effects  produced  in  the  field 
and  armature  more  nearly  coincide.  On  this  principle  Mr. 
Tesla  constructs  a  motor  having  independent  field  circuits  of 
different  self-induction,  which  are  joined  in  derivation  to  a 
source  of  alternating  currents.  The  armature  is  wound  with  one 
or  more  coils,  whicli  are  connected  with  the  field  coils  through 
contact  rings  and  brushes,  and  around  the  armature  coils  a  shunt 
is  arranged  with  means  for  opening  or  closing  the  same.  In  start- 
ing this  motor  the  shunt  is  closed  around  the  armature  coils, 
which  will  therefore  be  in  closed  circuit.  When  the  current  is 
directed  through  the  motor,  it  divides  between  the  two  circuit*, 
(it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  any  case  where  there  are  more 
than  two  circuits  used),  which,  by  reason  of  their  different  self- 
induction,  secure  a  difference  of  phase  between  the  two  currents 
in  the  two  branches,  that  produces  a  shifting  or  rotation  of  the 
of  the  poles.  By  the  alternations  of  current,  other  currents  arc 
induced  in  the  dosed — or  short-circuited — armature  coils  and  the 
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motor  htt8  a  strong  torque.  When  the  derired  speed  is  reached, 
the  shunt  around  the  armature-coils  is  opened  and  the  current 
directed  through  both  armature  and  field  coils.  Under  these 
conditions  the  motor  lias  a  strong  tendency  to  synchronism. 

In  Fig.  49,  A  and  b  designate  the  field  coils  of  the  motor.  As 
the  circuits  including  these  coils  are  of  different  self-induction, 
this  is  represented  by  a  resistance  coil  r  in  circuit  \\\t\\  a,  and  a 
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K?lf-inducti(>n  coil  s  in  circuit  with  b.  The  same  result  mav  of 
course  l)e  se<»ured  by  the  winding  of  the  coils,  c  is  the  armature 
circuit,  the  terminals  of  which  are  rings  a  h.  Brushes  c  d  l)ear 
on  these  rings  and  ccmnect  M-ith  the  line  and  field  circuits,  n  is 
the  shunt  or  short  circuit  around  the  armature,  e  is  the  switch 
in  the  shunt. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  such  a  disjK)sition  as  in  illustrated  in 
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Fig.  49,  the  field  circuite  a  and  b  being  uf  different  tielf-inductiun, 
there  will  alwayn  be  a  greater  lag  of  the  current  in  one  tlian  the 
otlier,  and  that,  generally,  the  armature  pbasei*  will  not  eorre- 
wpond  with  eitlier,  but  with  tlie  reaultaiit  of  both.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  observe  the  proper  rule  in  winding  the  armature. 
For  instance,  if  the  motor  have  eiglit  jwles — four  in  each  circuit 
— there  will  l>e  four  resultant  jxtles,  and  lience  the  aniiature 
winding  should  he  huch  as  to  produce  four  poles,  in  order  t*)  con- 
stitute a  true  synchronizing  motor. 

The  diagram.  Fig.  .5(1,  differs  from  the  previous  one  only  in 
respect  to  the  order  of  connections.  In  the  present  ease  the  arni- 
ature-coil,  instead  <if  being  in  series  witli  the  tield-coils,  is  in  mul- 
tiple arc  therewith.  The  armatnre-winding  may  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  field — tliat  ie  to  say,  tJie  armature  may  have  two  or 
more  coils  wound  or  ada]>ted  for    <iifferent   self-inductiim  and 


adapted,  preferably,  t<i  produce  tlie  same  difference  ()f 
phase  as  the  tield-coils.  On  starting  the  nrntor  the  shunt 
is  closed  around  both  <'oils.  Tliis  is  shown  in  Fig.  -il,  in 
which  the  armature  coils  are  v  n.  To  indicate  tlieir  different 
electrical  charmrter,  there  are  show^l  in  cirenitwitli  them,  resjMwt- 
ively,  tlio  resistance  r'  and  the  self-induction  coil  s'.  Tlie  two 
armature  coils  are  in  series  with  the  tieId-<'oi)s  and  the  Miue  din- 
position  of  tlie  shunt  or  short-circuit  n  is  used.  If  is  of  advan- 
tage hi  the  ojieration  of  motors  of  this  kind  to  construct  or  wind 
the  armature  in  such  manner  that  when  short-<;ircnited  on  the 
Htart  it  will  liave  a  tendency  to  reach  a  higher  speed  than  that 
whi<fh  synchronizes  with  the  generat*)r.  For  example,  a  given 
motor  having,  say,  eight  poles  slicmld  nin,  with  tlic  annaturewrtl 
sliort-circnited,  at  two  thousand  revolutions  ])er  minute  to  bring 
it  up  to  synchronism.     It  will  generally  happen,  however,  that 
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x\\\&  8peed  i8  not  reached,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  armature 
and  field  currents  do  not  properly  correspond,  so  that  when  the 
current  is  passed  through  the  armature  (the  motor  not  being 
(juite  up  to  synchronism)  there  is  a  liability  that  it  will  not  "hold 
«>u,"  as  it  is  tenned.  It  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  so  wind  or 
construct  the  motor  that  on  the  start,  when  the  armature  coils 
are  short-circuited,  the  motor  will  tend  to  reach  a  speed  higher 
tlian  the  synchronous — ^as  for  instance,  double  the  latter.  In 
such  case  the  difficulty  above  alluded  to  is  not  felt,  for  the  mo- 
tor will  always  hold  up  to  syTichronism  if  the  synchronous  speed — 
in  the  case  supposed  of  two  thousand  revolutions — is  reached  or 
))assed.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways ;  but  for  all 
|>ractical  purposes  the  following  will  suffice :  On  the  armature 
are  wound  two  sets  of  coils.     At  the  start  onlv  one  of  these  is 
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short<*ircuited,  thereby  producing  a  immber  of  jmles  on  the  ar- 
mature, which  will  tend  to  run  the  speed  up  above  the  synchron- 
ous limit.  When  such  limit  is  reached  or  passed,  the  current  is 
directed  through  the  other  coil,  which,  by  increasing  the  numl)er 
of  annaturc  poles,  tends  to  maintain  synchronism. 

In  Fig.  52,  such  a  disposition  is  shown.  The  motor  having, 
say,  eight  poles  contains  two  iield-circuits  a  and  u,  of  different 
>olf-induction.  The  armature  has  two  coils  v  and  o.  The  former 
is  closed  upon  itself,  the  latter  connected  with  the  field  and  line 
through  conta(;t-rings  a  i,  brushes  c  d^  and  a  switch  k.  On  the 
••tart  the  coil  f  alone  is  active  and  the  motor  tends  to  run  at  a 
s]»eed  al)Ove  the  synchronous;  but  when  the  coil  (j  is  connected 
to  the  circuit  the  number  of  armature  poles  is  increased,  while 
the  motor  is  made  a  true  synchronous  motor.     Tlds  disposition 
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lias  tlie  advantage  that  tlie  closed  armature-circuit  iiiipart*^  to  the 
motor  torque  when  the  speed  falls  off,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  motor  comes  out  of  synchronisnj 
njore  readily.  T(j  increase  the  tendency  to  synchronism,  two 
circuits  may  be  used  on  the  armature,  one  of  which  is  short-cir- 
cuited on  the  start  and  both  connected  with  the  external  circuit 
after  the  synchronous  speed  is  reached  or  passed.  This  disposi- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  58.  There  are  three  contact-rings  a  h  e 
and  three  brushes  c  d  f\  which  connect  the  armature  circuits 
with  the  external  circuit.  On  starting,  the  switch  h  is  turned  to 
complete  the  connection  between  one  binding-post  p  and  the  iield- 
coils.  This  short-circuits  one  of  the  armature-coils,  as  g.  The 
other  coil  f  is  out  of  circuit  and  open.  When  the  motor  is  up 
to  speed,  the  switch  h  is  turned  back,  so  that  the  c<mnection 
from  binding-post  p  to  the  field  coils  is  through  the  coil  «,  and 
switch  K  is  closed,  thereby  including  coil  f  in  multiple  arc  with 
the  field  coils.     Both  armature  coils  arethus  active. 

From  the  above-described  instances  it  is  evident  that   manv 
other  dispositions  for  carr}'ing  out  the  invention  ar^  possible. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Ma(jnetic  Lao  "  Motok. 

Tmk  following  description  deals  with  another  form  of  motor, 
namely,  depending  on  "  magnetic  lag  "  or  hysteresis,  its  peculiar- 
ity being  that  in  it  the  attractive  effects  or  phases  while  lagging 
l)chind  the  phases  of  current  which  produce  them,  are  mani- 
fested simultaneously  and  not  successively.  The  phenomenon 
utilized  thus  at  an  early  stage  by  Mr.  Tesla,  was  not  generally 
lK?lieved  in  by  scientiiic  men,  and  Prof.  Ayrton  was  probably 
first  to  advocate  it  or  to  qlucidate  the  reason  of  its  sup]>o8ed  ex- 
istence. 

Fig.  54  is  a  side  view  of  the  motor,  in  elevation.  Fig.  55  is 
a  })art-6ectional  view  at  right  angles  to  Fig.  54.  Fig.  56  is  an 
iMid  view  in  elevation  and  j^art  seeticm  of  a  modification,  and 
Fig.  57  is  a  similar  view  of  anotlier  moditiciition. 

In  Figs.  54  and  55,  a  designates  a  base  or  stand,  and  b  b 
tlie  supporting-frame  of  tlie  motor.  Bolted  to  tlie  supporting- 
frame  are  two  magnetic  cores  or  pole-pieces  c  o',  of  iron  or 
H)ft  steel.  These  mav  be  subdivided  or  laminated,  in  which 
case  hard  iron  or  steel  plates  or  bars  should  be  used,  or  they 
should  be  wound  with  closed  coils.  i>  is  a  circular  disc  arma- 
ture, built  up  of  sections  or  plates  of  inm  and  moimted  in  the 
frame  between  the  pole-pieces  c  c',  cur\'ed  to  conform  to  the 
<*ircular  sha])e  thereof.  This  disc  may  be  wound  with  a  number 
of  closed  coils  k.  f  Fare  the  main  energizing  coils,  supported 
I>y  the  supj)orting-frame,  so  as  to  include  within  their  magnet- 
izing influence  both  the  pole-pieces  v  c'  and  the  armature  d. 
The  pole-pieces  c  c'  project  (mt  beyond  the  coils  f  f  o\\  oj>- 
)H>site  sides,  as  indicated  in  the  drawings.  If  an  alternating 
current  be  passed  through  the  coils  f  f,  rotation  of  the  arma- 
ture will  be  produced,  and  this  rotation  is  explained  by  the 
follovring  apparent  action,  or  mode  of  ojHjration :  An  impulse 
of  current  in  the  coils  f  f  establishes  two  polarities  in  the  mo- 
tor.    The  protruding  end  of  i>ole-piecc  o,  for  instance,  will  be 
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of  one  Bign,  and  tlie  corresponding  end  of  ]>ole-piece  c'  will  be 
of  the  opposite  sign.  The  arraahire  also  exhibits  two  poles  at 
right  angles  to  the  coUb  >■  v,  like  poles  to  those  in  tlie  pole- 
pieces  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  coils.  While  the  current 
is  flowing  there  is  no  appreciable  tendency  to  rotation  devel- 
oped ;  but  after  each  current  impulse  ceasen  or  begins  to  fall, 
the  magnetism  in  the  armature  and  in  the  ends  of  the  pole- 
pieces  c  c'  lags  or  continues  to  manifest  itself,  which  produces  a 
rotation  of  the  armature  by  tlie  repellent  force  between  the 
more  closely  ap|>roximating  points  of  maxiinuni  magnetic  effect. 
This  effect  is  continued  by  the  reversal  of  current,  the  polari- 
ties of  field  and  armature  being  simply  reversed.  One  or  both 
of  the  elenients^the  armatwre  or  tield — juav   be  wound  with 
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closed  induced  coils  to  intensify  thih  effect.  Although  in  the 
illustrations  but  one  of  the  fields  is  shown,  each  element  of  the 
motor  really  constitutes  a  fiehl,  wound  with  the  cIose<!  coiU, 
the  currents  being  induced  mainly  in  those  convi'lutions  or  coils 
which  are  parallel  to  the  coils  v  v. 

A  nK>dified  form  of  tliis  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  TA\.  In  this 
form  o  is  one  of  two  standards  that  su]>iMirt  the  hearings  for 
the  arniature-shaft,  ii  n  are  uprights  or  sides  uf  a  frame,  prefer- 
ably mugnetic,  the  ends  v  <■'  of  which  are  l>ent  in  the  manner 
indicated,  to  conform  to  the  sliape  of  the  armatui'c  ti  and  fonii 
field-magnet  |>oles.  Tiie  construction  of  the  armature  may  Im? 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  figure,  or  it  may  be  simply  a  mag- 
netic disc  or  cylinder,  as  shown,  and  a  coil  nr  coils  v  k  are  se- 
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i-nred  in  position  Ui  Hurround  botli  the  armature  and  the  polew 
(■  o'.  The  armature  is  detacliable  from  its  shaft,  the  latter  beinf; 
jMseed  tlirough  the  armature  after  it  has  been  inserted  in  posi- 
tion. The  operation  of  this  form  of  motor  in  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple at>  tliat  previoiislv  described  and  needs  no  further  explana- 
tion. 

One  of  the  niont  important  features  in  alternating  current 
motors  is,  however,  tliat  tliev  siiould  be  adapted  to  and  capable 
of  mnninp;  efticientlv  on  the  alternating  eircnits  in  present  nse, 
in  which  almost  without  exception  the  generators  yield  a  very 
high  number  of  alternations.  Such  a  motor,  of  the  type  nnder 
consideration,  Mr.  Tesia  has  designed  by  a  development  of  the 
principle  of  the  motor  shown  in  Fig.  5K,  making  a  multipolar 
motor,  whicli  is  illnstrated  in   Fig.  5".     In  the  construction  of 


this  motor  he  employs  an  annular  inagiietic  frame  .1,  with  in- 
wardly-extending ribs  or  projections  k,  the  ends  of  which  all 
l»end  or  tnrn  in  cme  direction  and  are  generally  siiaped  to  con- 
form to  tlie  curved  surface  of  the  armature.  Coils  k  v  are  wound 
from  one  part  k  to  tlie  one  next  adjacent,  the  ends  or  loops  of 
each  eoil  or  gmup  of  wires  l)eing  carried  over  toward  the  shaft, 
1*0  as  to  fonn  U'*''*|*<1  groups  of  convolutions  at  each  end  of  the 
armature:  The  pole-pieces  ('  0',  being  sul>stantially  concentric 
with  the  annature,  form  ledges,  along  which  the  coils  are  laid 
and  should  project  to  some  extent  l>eyond  the  the  coils,  as  shown. 
The  cylindrical  or  drum  armature  d  is  of  the  same  construction 
as  in  the  other  motors  described,  and  is  mounted  to  rotate  within 
the  annular  frame  .r  and  between  the  U-shaped  ends  or  bends  of 
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the  coils  F.  The  coils  f  are  connected  in  multiple  or  in  series 
with  a  source  of  alternating  currents,  and  are  so  wound  that 
with  a  current  or  current  impulse  of  given  direction  they  Mrill 
make  the  alternate  pole-pieces  c  of  one  polarity  and  the  other 
pole-pieces  c'  of  the  opposite  polarity.  The  principle  of  the 
operation  of  this  motor  is  the  same  as  the  other  above  de- 
scribed, for,  considering  any  two  pole-pieces  c  c',  a  current 
impulse  passing  in  the  coil  which  bridges  them  or  is  wound 
over  both  tends  to  establish  polarities  in  their  ends  of  opposite 
sign  and  to  set  up  in  the  armature  core  between  them  a  polarity 
of  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the  nearest  pole-piece  c.  Upon  the 
fall  or  cessation  of  the  current  impulse  that  established  these 
polarities  the  magnetism  which  lags  behind  the  current  phase, 
and  which  continues  to  manifest  itself  in  the  polar  projections 
c  c'  and  the  armature,  produces  by  repulsion  a  rotation  of  the 
armature.  The  effect  is  continued  by  each  reversal  of  the  cur- 
rent. What  occurs  in  the  case  of  one  pair  of  pole-pieces  occurs 
simultaneously  in  all,  so  that  the  tendency  to  rotation  of  the 
armature  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
pole-pieces,  as  above  described.  In  this  motor  also  the  mag- 
netic lag  or  effect  is  intensified  by  winding  one  or  both  cores 
with  closed  induced  coils.  The  armature  core  is  shown  as  thus 
wound.  When  closed  coils  are  used,  the  cores  should  be  lamin- 
ated. 

It  is  evident  that  a  pulsatory  as  well,  as  an  alternating  current 
might  be  used  to  drive  or  operate  the  motors  above  described. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  degree  of  subdivision,  the  mass 
of  the  iron  in  the  cores,  their  size  and  the  number  of  alternations 
in  the  current  employed  to  run  the  motor,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  properly  construct  this  motor.  In  other 
words,  in  all  such  motors  tlie  proper  relations  between  the  num- 
ber of  alternations  and  the  mass,  size,  or  quality  of  the  iron  must 
be  preserved  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 


(CHAPTER  XIII. 

Method  of  OBTAiNiNa  Difference  of  Phase  by  Magnetu^ 

Shielding. 

In  tliat  clasH  of  inotore  in  whicli  two  or  more  sets  of  energizing 
magneto  are  employed,  and,  in  which  by  artificial  means  a  certain 
interval  -of  time  is  made  to  elapse  between  the  respective  max- 
imum or  minimum  periods  or  phases  of  their  magnetic  attraction 
or  effect,  the  interval  or  difference  in  phase  between  the  two  sets 
of  magnets  is  limited  in  extent.  It  is  desirable,  however,  for  the 
economical  working  of  such  motors  that  the  strength  or  attraction 
of  one  set  of  magnets  should  be  maximum,  at  the  time  when  that 
of  the  other  set  is  minimum,  and  conversely ;  but  these  conditions 
have  not  heretofore  been  realized  except  in  cases  where  the  two 
currents  have  been  obtained  from  independent  sources  in  the 
name  or  different  machines.  Mr.  Tesla  has  therefore  devised  a 
motor  eml)odying  conditions  that  approach  more  nearly  the  theo- 
retical requirements  of  perfect  working,  or  in  other  words,  he 
produces  artificially  a  difference  of  magnetic  phase  by  means  of 
a  current  from  a  single  primary  source  sufficient  in  extent  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  practical  and  economical  working.  He 
employs  a  motor  with  two  sets  of  energizing  or  field  magnets, 
each  wound  with  coils  connected  with  a  source  of  alternating  or 
rapidly-varying  currents,  but  forming  two  separate  paths  or 
circuits.  The  magnets  of  one  set  are  protected  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent from  the  energizing  action  of  the  current  by  means  of  a 
magnetic  shield  or  screen  interi)osed  between  the  magnet  and  its 
energizing  coil.  This  shield  is  properly  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  particular  cases,  so  as  to  shield  or  protect  the  main  core  from 
magnetization  until  it  has  become  itself  saturated  and  no  longer 
capable  of  containing  all  the  lines  of  force  produced  by  the  cur- 
rent. It  will  lie  seen  that  by  this  means  the  energizing  action 
begins  in  the  protected  set  of  magnets  a  certain  arbitrarily- 
determined  period  of  time  later  than  in  the  other,  and  that  by 
this  means  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  means  or  devices 
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Iieretofore  employed  h  practical  difference  of  magnetic  pliat* 
may  readily  be  secured. 

Fig.  58  is  a  view  of  a  motor,  partly  in  section,  with  a  dia- 
gram illustrating  tlie  invention.  Fig.  59  is  a  similar  view  of  a 
modification  of  tlie  same. 

In  Fig.  5S,  wliicli  exliibit^^  tlie  simpleet  form  of  the  invention, 
A  A  is  the  field-magnet  of  a  motor,  having,  say,  eight  poles  or 
inwardly-projecting  cores  b  and  c.  The  cores  b  form  one  set  of 
magnete  and  are  energized  by  coils  d.  The  cores  c,  forming 
the  other  set  are  energized  by  coilfi  k,  and  the  coils  are 
coimected,  preferably,  in  series  with  one  another,  in  two  de- 
rived or  branched  circnits,  f  o,  res|>ectively,  from  a  snitable 
Bonrce  of  current.  Each  coil  e  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic 
shield  H,  which  is  preferably  composed  of  an  annealed,  insnlated. 
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or  oxidiited  iron  wire  wrapped  or  wound  on  tlie  coils  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  so  as  to  form  a  closed  magnetic  circuit  around  the 
coils  and  l)etween  the  same  and  the  magnetic  cores  c.  Be- 
tween the  i>ole  pieces  or  cores  b  c  is  mounted  the  armature  k, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  this  type  of  macliines,  is  wound  with  coils 
r.  cloned  upon  themselves.  The  operation  resulting  from  this 
disposition  is  att  follows:  If  a  current  impulse  be  directed 
through  the  two  circuits  of  the  motor,  it  will  quickly  energize 
the  cores  n,  but  not  so  the  cores  c,  for  the  reason  that  in 
passing  through  tlie  coils  e  there  is  encountered  the  influence 
of  the  closed  magnetic  circuits  fonned  by  the  shields  h.  The 
first  effect  is  to  retard  effectively  the  current  impulse  in  circuit 
o,  while  at  tlie  SBiiie  time  the  pn>iiortion  of  current  which  does 
pass  does  not   magnetize   the   cores   c,  which  are  shielded  or 
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Hfreeiied  hv  the  shields  h.  As  tlie  increasing  electromotive 
force  tlien  urges  more  current  through  the  coils  e,  the  iron  wire 
H  l>econies  magnetically  saturated  and  incapahle  of  carrying  all 
the  lines  of  force,  and  hence  ceases  to  protect  the  cores  c,  which 
l>eeomes  magnetized,  developing  their  maximum  eflEect  after  an 
interval  of  time  subsequent  to  the  similar  manifestation  of  strength 
in  the  other  set  of  magnets,  the  extent  of  which  is  arbitrarily 
determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  sliield  ii,  and  other  well-un- 
derstood conditions. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  apparatus  or  device 
acts  in  two  ways.  First,  by  retarding  the  current,  and,  second, 
I)y  retarding  the  magnetization  of  one  set  of  the  cores,  from 
which  its  effectiveness  will  readily  appear. 

Many  modifications  of  the  principle  of  this  invention  are  pos- 
sible. One  useful  and  efficient  application  of  the  invention  is 
shown  in  Fig.  59.  In  this  figure  a  mot4)r  is  shown  similar  in  all 
res|>ects  to  that  above  described,  except  that  the  iron  wire  h,  which 
is  wrapj)ed  around  the  coils  k,  is  in  this  ciise  ccmnected  in  series 
with  the  coils  n.  The  iron-wire  coils  h,  are  connected  and  wound, 
so  as  to  have  little  or  no  self-induction,  and  being  added  to  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  f,  the  action  of  the  current  in  that  cir- 
cuit will  be  accelerated,  while  in  the  other  circuit  «  it  will  be 
retarded.  The  shield  h  mav  be  made  in  manv  fonns,  as  will  be 
understood,  and  used  in  different  ways,  as  appears  from  the 
foregoing  description. 

As  a  modification  of  his  tyj>e  of  motor  with  "  shielded  "  fields 
Mr.  Tesla  has  constructed  a  motor  with  a  field-magnet  having 
two  sets  of  poles  *or  inwardly-projecting  cores  and  placed  side 
by  side,  so  as  practically  to  form  two  fields  of  force  and  alter- 
nately disposed — that  is  to  say,  with  the  poles  of  one  set  or  field 
opposite  the  sj)aces  between  the  other.  lie  then  connects  the  free 
ends  of  one  set  of  poles  by  means  of  laminated  iron  bands  or 
bridge-pieces  of  considerably  smaller  cross-section  than  the  cores 
themselves,  whereby  the  cores  will  all  form  part*?  of  complete 
magnetic  circuits.  When  the  coils  on  each  set  of  magnets  are 
connected  in  multiple  circuits  or  branches  from  a  source  of  al- 
ternating currents,  electromotive  forces  are  set  up  in  or  im- 
presi^ed  upon  each  circuit  simultaneously ;  but  the  coils  on  the 
magnetically  bridged  or  shunted  cores  will  have,  by  reason  of 
the  closed  magnetic  circuits,  a  high  self-induction,  which  retards 
the  current,  pennitting  at  the  beginning  of  each  impulse  but  lit- 
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tie  current  to  pase.  On  tlie  other  hand,  no  eucli  opposition  being 
encountered  in  the  other  net  of  coile,  tlie  current  paaees  freelv 
through  them,  inaj^etizing  the  poles  on  which  they  are  wound. 
As  soon,  however,  ha  t]ie  laminated  bridges  become  saturated 
and  incapable  of  caiTying  all  the  lines  of  force  which  tlie  rising 
electromotive  force,  and  consequently  increased  current,  pro- 
duce, free  poles  are  developed  at  the  ends  of  the  cores,  which, 
acting  in  conjuTiction  with  the  others,  produce  rotation  of  the 
aiinature. 

The  construction  in  detail  by  which  this  invention  is  illustrated 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

Fig.  00  is  a  view  in  aide  elevation  of  a  motor  embodying  the 
principle.  Fig.  fil  is  a  vertical  cross-section  of  the  motor,  a  is 
tlie  frame  of  the  motor,  which  should  be  built  up  of  sheets  of 
iron  pnnched  out  to  tlie  desired  shape  and  bolted  together  with 


insnlation  between  the  sheets.  When  complete,  the  frame  makes 
a  field-magnet  with  inwardly  projecting  pole-pieces  b  and  c.  To 
adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  this  particular  case  these  pole- 
pieces  are  out  of  line  with  one  another,  those  marked  b  surround- 
ing one  end  of  the  armature  and  the  others,  as  c,  the  opposite 
end,  and  they  are  disposed  alternately — that  is  to  say,  the  pole- 
pieces  of  one  set  occnr  in  line  with  the  spaces  between  those  of  the 
other  sets. 

The  armature  d  is  of  cylindrical  form,  and  is  also  laminated  in 
the  usual  way  and  is  wound  longitudinally  with  coils  closed  upon 
themselves.  The  pole-pieces  c  are  connected  or  shunted  by 
bridge-pieces  e.  These  may  be  made  inde{)endently  and  attached 
to  the  pole-pieces,  or  they  may  be  parts  of  the  forms  or  blanks 
stamped  or  punched  out  of  liheet-iron.     Their  size  or  mass  is  de- 
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termined  by  various  conditions,  such  as  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent to  be  employed,  the  mass  or  size  of  the  cores  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  other  familiar  conditions. 

Coils  F  snrronnd  the  pole-pieces  b,  and  other  coils  o  are  wound 
on  the  pole-pieces  c.  These  coils  are  connected  in  series  in  two 
circuits,  which  are  branches  of  a  circuit  from  a  generator  of  alter- 
nating currents,  and  they  may  be  so  wound,  or  the  respective 
circuits  in  which  they  are  included  may  be  so  arranged,  that  the 
circuit  of  coils  o  will  have,  independently  of  the  particular  con- 
struction described,  a  higher  self-induction  than  the  other  circuit 
or  branch. 

The  function  of  the  shunts  or  bridges  e  is  that  they  shall  fonn 
with  the  cores  c  a  closed  magnetic  circuit  for  a  current  up  to  a 
predetermined  strength,  so  that  when  saturated  by  such  current 
and  unable  to  carry  more  lines  of  force  than  such  a  current  pro- 
duces they  will  to  no  further  appreciable  extent  interfere  with 
the  development,  by  a  stronger  current,  of  free  magnetic  poles  at 
the  en<ls  of  the  cores  c. 

In  such  a  motor  the  current  is  so  retarded  in  the  coils  o,  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  free  magnetism  in  the  poles  o  is  so  delayed 
lieyond  the  period  of  maximum  magnetic  effect  in  poles  b,  that  a 
strong  torque  is  produced  and  the  motor  operates  with  approx- 
imately the  power  developed  in  a  motor  of  this  kind  energized 
by  independently  generated  currents  differing  by  a  full  quarter 
plia^e. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Typk  of  Tksla  Single-Phase  Motor. 

Up  to  this  point,  two  principal  types  of  Tesla  motors  have 
been  described :  First,  tliose  containing  two  or  more  energizing 
circuits  tlirough  which  are  caused  to  pass  alternating  current*! 
differing  from  one  another  in  pliase  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
produce  a  continuous  progression  or  sliifting  of  the  poles  or 
points  of  greatest  magnetic  effect,  in  obedience  to  which  tlie 
movable  element  of  the  motor  is  maintained  in  rotation  ;  second, 
tliose  containing  poles,  or  parts  of  different  magnetic  suscepti- 
bility, wliich  under  the  energizing  influence  of  the  same  current 
or  two  currents  coinciding  in  phase  will  exhibit  differences  in 
their  magnetic  periods  or  pliases.  In  the  first  class  of  motors 
tlie  torque  is  due  to  tlie  magnetism  established  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  motor  bv  currente  from  the  same  or  from  inde- 
pendent  sources,  and  exhibiting  time  differences  in  phase.  In 
the  second  class  the  torque  results  from  the  energizing  effects  of 
a  current  ujwn  different  parts  of  tlie  motor  which  differ  in  mag- 
netic susceptibility — in  otlier  words,  parts  which  respond  in  the 
same  relative  degree  to  the  action  of  a  current,  not  simultaneously, 
but  after  different  intervals  of  time. 

In  another  Tesla  motor,  however,  the  torque,  instead  of  being 
solely  the  result  of  a  time  difference  in  the  magnetic  periods  or 
pliases  of  the  i>oles  or  attmctive  parts  to  whatever  cause  due,  is 
produced  by  an  angular  displacement  of  the  parts  which,  though 
movable  witli  respect  to  one  another,  are  magnetized  simultane- 
ously, or  approximately  so,  by  the  same  currents.  This  principle 
of  operation  has  been  embodied  practically  in  a  motor  in  which 
the  necessary  angular  displacement  between  the  points  of  greatest 
magnetic  attraction  in  the  two  elements  of  the  motor — the  arma- 
ture and  field — is  obtained  bv  the  direction  of  the  lamination  of 
the  magnetic  cores  of  the  elements. 

Fig.  62  is  a  side  view  of  such  a  motor  with  a  portion  of  its 
annature  core  exposed.     Fig.  68  is  an  end  or  edge  view  of  the 
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.~iinie.     Fig.  H4  is  «  central  eross-tiectioii  of  the  same,  the  arma- 
ture l>emg  stiown  mainly  in  elevatitm. 

Let  A  A  deeignate  two  plates  built  n]>  of  thin  sectiom  or 
Ihiiuiik  of  soft  iron  insulated  more  or  le»s  from  one  another  and 
held  togetlier  bv  holtn  a  and  secured  to  a  Iwse  n.  The  inner 
faces  of  tliette  plates  contain  reeeflweti  or  gi'ooves  in  which  a  coil 
or  coils  n  are  secured  obliquely  to  the  directioTi  of  the  lamina- 
lions.  Within  the  coils  d  is  a  disc  v.,  preferably  composed  of 
a  spirally- wound  inm  wire  or  ribbon  or  a  sories  of  concentric 
rin^  and  mounted  on  a  shaft  >-,  having  bearings  in  the  plates 
A  A,  Such  a  device  when  acted  upon  by  an  alternating  current 
is  capable  of  rotation  and  constitutes  a  motor,  the  operation  of 
which  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner:  A  current  or 
current-ini pulse  traversing  the  coils  o  tends  t<)   iTiagiietJKe  the 


cores  A  A  and  v.,  all  of  which  are  within  the  intluencv  of  the 
iield  of  the  coils.  The  \m]k»  thus  established  would  naturally 
lie  in  the  Kame  Hue  at  right  angles  to  the  coils  d,  but  in  the 
plates  A  they  are  defle<'ted  by  reason  of  the  direction  of  the 
laminations,  and  apjtear  at  or  near  the  extremities  of  these  plates. 
In  the  disc,  however,  where  these  conditions  are  not  present,  the 
|)oles  or  points  of  greatest  attraction  are  on  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  coils ;  hence  thui-e  will  be  a  toniue  e»- 
tablished  by  this  angular  displactiuient  of  the  jKtles  or  nmgnctic 
lines,  which  starts  the  disc  in  nitJition,  the  magnetic  lines  of  the 
annature  ami  field  tending  toward  a  position  of  parallelism. 
This  rotation  is  cfintiuued  and  inaintainc<l  by  the  reversals  of 
thecurrent  in  coils  !>  u,  which  change  alternately  the  iwlarity  of 
the  field-cores  a  a.     This  rotary  tendency  or  effect  will  be  greatly 
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increased  by  winding  tlie  disc  with  conductors  (i,  closed  npon 
themselves  and  having  a  radial  direction,  whereby  the  magnetic 
intensity  of  the  poles  of  the  disc  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  energizing  effect  of  the  currents  induced  in  the  coils  o  by  the 
alternating  currents  in  coils  d. 

The  cores  of  the  disc  and  field  may  or  may  not  be  of  different 
magnetic  susceptibility — that  is  to  say,  they  may  both  be  of  the 
same  kind  of  iron,  so  as  to  be  magnetized  at  approximately  the 
same  instant  by  the  coils  d;  or  one  may  be  of  soft  iron  and  the 
other  of  hard,  in  order  that  a  certain  time  may  elapse  between 
the  periods  of  their  magnetization.  In  either  case  rotation  will 
be  produced ;  but  unless  the  disc  is  provided  with  the  closed  en- 
ergizing coils  it  is  desirable  that  the  above-described  difference  of 
magnetic  susceptibility  be  utilized  to  assist  in  its  rotation. 

The  cores  of  the  field  and  armature  may  be  made  in  various 
ways,  as  will  be  well  understood,  it  being  only  requisite  that  the 
laminations  in  each  be  in  such  direction  as  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary angular  displacement  of  the  points  of  greatest  attraction. 
Moreover,  since  the  disc  may  be  considered  as  made  uj)  of  an 
infinite  number  of  radial  arms,  it  is  obvious  that  what  is  true  of 
a  disc  holds  for  many  other  forms  of  annature. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

M0TOR8  WITH  C1BCUIT8  OF  Different  Rksihtanck. 

\t>  has  been  pointed  ont  elsewhere,  the  lag  or  retardation  rf 
the  phases  of  an  alternating  current  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  self-induction  and  inversely  j)roportional  to  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  current  flows.  Hence,  in  order 
to  secure  the  proper  differences  of  phase  between  the  two  motor- 
circuits,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  self-induction  in  one  much 
higher  and  the  resistance  much  lower  than  the  self-induction  and 
resistance,  respectively,  in  the  other.  At  the  same  time  the 
magnetic  quantities  of  tlie  two  poles  or  sets  of  poles  which  tlie 
two  circuits  produce  should  be  approximately  equal.  These 
requirements  have  led  Mr.  Tesia  to  the  invention  of  a  motor 
having  the  following  general  characteristics:  The  coils  whicli 
are  included  in  that  energizing  circuit  which  is  to  have  the 
higher  self-induction  are  made  of  coarse  wire,  or  a  conductor  of 
relatively  low  resistance,  and  with  the  greatest  jwssible  length 
or  number  of  turns.  In  the  other  set  of  coils  a  comparatively 
few  turns  of  liner  wire  are  used,  or  a  wire  of  higher  resistance. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  approximate  the  magnetic  quantities  of 
the  poles  excited  by  these  coils,  Mr.  Tesla  employs  in  the  self- 
induction  circuit  cores  much  longer  than  thone  in  the  other  or 
resistance  circuit. 

Fig.  65  is  a  part  secticmal  view  of  the  motor  at  right  angles  to 
the  shaft.     Fig.  HO  is  a  diagram  of  the  iield  circuits. 

In  Fig.  HH,  let  a  represent  the  coils  in  one  motor  circuit,  and  u 
tliose  in  the  other.  The  circuit  a  is  to  have  the  higher  self- 
induction.  There  are,  therefore,  used  a  long  length  or  a  large 
iiuml)er  of  turns  of  coarse  wire  in  forming  the  coils  of  this  cir- 
cuit. For  the  circuit  b,  a  smaller  conductor  is  employed,  or  a 
conductor  of  a  higher  resistance  than  copj>er,  such  as  fterman 
silver  or  iron,  and  tlie  coils  are  wound  with  fewer  turns.  In  apply- 
ing these  coils  to  a  motor,  Mr.  Tesla  builds  up  a  iield-magnet  of 
plates  i\  of  iron  and  steel,  secured  together  in  the  usual  manner 
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by  bolts  D,  Each  plnte  i«  formed  with  four  (more  or  lees)  lon^ 
cores  E,  around  which  i«  «  space  to  receive  tlie  coil  and  an  equal 
number  of  short  projections  f  to  receive  tlie  coils  of  tlie  resistancu- 
circuit.  Tlie  plates  are  (jenerall.v  aiiimlar  in  sliape,  havin{i  an 
o|)en  space  in  the  centre  for  reeeivinfr  the  armature  g,  which  Mr. 
Tesla  |>refers  to  wind  with  closed  coils.  An  alternating  current* 
divided  between  the  two  circiiite  is  retarded  as  to  its  pliases  in 
the  circuit  a  to  a  ranch  greater  extent  than  in  the  circuit  n.     I!v 
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rea«>n  of  the  relative  sizes  and  dispowition  of  the  cores  and  coils 
the  magnetic  effect  of  the  poles  e  and  k  upon  tbe  armature  closely 
approximate. 

An  important  result  secured  by  the  construction  shown  here 
is  that  these  coils  which  are  designed  to  have  the  higher  self- 
induction  are  almost  completely  surrounded  by  iron,  and  that  the 
retardation  is  thus  very  materialtv  increased. 


(JIlAl'TER  XVI. 

MuToK  With  E<ji'ai.  MAOstrric  Enkhgiks  in  Fikli>  and 
Akmatuke. 

Llt  it  be  atwuiiied  that  tlie  energy  as  represented  in  the  nit^riict- 
imn  ill  the  field  of  a  jriven  rotating  field  motor  in  ninety  and 
tliftt  of  the  armature  ten.  The  sum  of  these  quantities,  which 
represents  the  total  energy  ex|)ended  in  driving  the  motor,  is 
one  hundred;  hut,  awuming  that  the  motor  be  so  construeted 
that  the  energy  in  the  field  is  represented  by  fifty,  and  that  in 
the  aniiaturc  by  fifty,  t)ie  num  is  still  one  hundred;  hut  wliile  in 
the  first  instance  the  product  is  nine  hundred,  in  tlie  second  it  is 


two  tlioUMiiid  five  hundred,  and  as  the  energy  deveh>iK'd  is  in 
])roportion  to  these  products  it  is  clear  that  those  motors  are  the 
nio»it  efficient— -other  things  being  equal — in  which  tiie  mag?ietic 
energies  developed  in  the  armature  and  field  are  eiiual.  These 
results  Mr.  Tesla  obtains  by  using  the  same  amount  of  copper  or 
ampere  turns  in  both  elements  when  the  cores  of  both  are  e<|ua], 
or  approximately  so,  and  the  same  current  energizes  both;  or  in 
cases  where  the  currents  in  one  element  are  induced  to  those  of 
the  other  he  uses  in  the  induced  coils  an  excess  of  copper  over 
that  in  the  primary  clement  or  conductor. 
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The  conventional  figure  of  a  motor  here  introduced,  Fig.  H7, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  solution  furnished  by  Mr.  Tesla  for  the 
HjHJcitic  problem.  Referring  to  the  drawing,  a  is  the  field-mag- 
net, B  the  armature,  c  the  field  coils,  and  d  the  armature-coils  of 
the  motor. 

Generally  speaking,  if  the  mass  of  the  cores  of  armature  and 
field  be  equal,  the  amount  of  copper  or  ampere  turns  of  the 
energizing  coils  on  both  should  also  be  equal ;  but  these  condi- 
tions will  be  modified  in  different  forms  of  machine.  It  will  be 
understood  that  tliese  results  are  most  advantageous  when  exist- 
ing under  the  conditions  presented  where  the  motor  is  running 
with  its  normal  load,  a  point  to  be  well  borne  in  mind. 


niAPTEll  XVII. 

M<m)R8  With  CoiNciniNo  Maxima  ok  MAciNExic  EKFi-xrr  in 

Armature  and  Fikld. 

In  this  fonn  of  motor,  Mr.  Tesla's  object  is  to  design^  and 
build  machines  wherein  the  maxima  of  the  magnetic  effects  of 
the  annature  and  field  will  more  nearly  coincide  than  in  some  of 
the  types  previously  under  consideration.  These  types  are :  First, 
motors  having  two  or  more  energizing  circuits  of  the  same  elec- 
trical character,  and  in  the  operation  of  which  the  currents  used 
differ  primarily  in  phase;  second,  motors  with  a  plurality  of 
energizing  circuits  of  different  electrical  character,  in  or  by 
means  of  which  the  difference  of  phase  is  produced  artificially, 
and,  third,  motors  with  a  plurality  of  energizing  circuits,  the 
currents  in  one  being  induced  from  currents  in  another.  Con- 
sidering the  structural  and  operative  conditions  of  any  one  of 
them — as,  for  example,  that  first  named — the  armature  which  is 
mounted  to  rotate  in  obedience  to  the  co-operative  influence  or 
action  of  the  energizing  circuits  has  coils  wound  upon  it  which 
are  closed  upcm  themselves  and  in  which  currents  are  induced  by 
the  energizing-currents  with  the  object  and  result  of  energizing 
the  armature-core;  but  under  any  such  conditions  as  must  exist 
in  these  motors,  it  is  obvious  that  a  certain  time  must  elapse 
l>etween  the  manifestations  of  an  energizing  current  impulse  in 
the  field  coils,  and  the  corresponding  magnetic  state  or  phase  in 
the  armature  established  by  the  current  induced  thereby ;  conse- 
<|uently  a  given  magnetic  influence  or  effect  in  the  field  which  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  primary  current  impulse  will  have  become 
more  or  less  weakened  or  lost  before  the  corresponding  effect  in 
the  armature  indirectly  produced  has  reached  its  maximum.  This 
is  a  condition  unfavorable  to  eflicient  working  in  certain  cases — as, 
for  instance,  when  the  progress  of  the  resultant  poles  or  points 
of  maximum  attraction  is  very  great,  or  when  a  very  high  num- 
ber of  alternations  is  employed — for  it  is  apparent  that  a  stronger 
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teiiduiK-v  tx)  ruttitiuii  will  be  maintained  if  tlie  maxitnurii  iiih};- 
netiti  attractions  or  conditions  in  both  annatiire  and  lield  coincide, 
the  energy-  developed  by  a  motor  being  measured  by  the  ]>rodnct 
of  the  magnetic  qiiantitiee  of  the  armature  and  field. 

To  Kccure  tliis  coincidence  of  inaximnm  magnetic  effects,  Mr. 
Tesla  has  devised  various  means,  as  explained  below.  Fig.  fiH  is 
a  diagrammatic  illustration  of  a  TeBia  motor  system  in  which  the 
aitematiiig  currents  proceed  from  independent  sources  and  differ 
priniariiy  in  phase. 

A  designates  the  field-magnet  or  magnetic  frame  of  the  motor; 
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II  B,  Oppositely  hicated  pole-pieces  adapted  to  receive  the  coils  of 
one  energizing  circuit ;  and  c  o,  similar  poie-piettcs  for  the  coils 
of  the  other  energizing  circuit.  These  eircnits  are  designated, 
reK|x;ctiveIy,  l>y  n  k,  the  conductor  n'  forming  a  common  return 
to  the  generator  <i.  Iletween  these  poles  is  mounted  an  armature 
— for  example,  a  ring  or  annular  armature,  wound  with  a  series 
of  coils  F,  f()nning  a  dosed  circuit  or  circuits.  The  action  or 
ojioration  of  a  motor  thus  constnicted  is  now  well  understood. 
It  will  1)6  observed,  however,  that  the  niagnetistn  of  poles  n,  for 
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example,  established  by  a  current  impulse  in  the  coils  thereon, 
precedes  the  magnetic  effect  set  up  in  the  armature  by  the  in- 
duced current  in  coils  f.  Consequently  the  mutual  attraction 
between  the  armature  and  lield-poles  is  considerably  reduced. 
The  same  conditions  will  be  found  to  exist  if,  instead  of  assuming 
the  poles  b  or  c  as  acting  independently,  we  regard  the  ideal  re- 
sultant of  both  acting  together,  which  is  the  real  condition.  To 
remedy  this,  the  motor  field  is  constructed  with  secondary  poles 
b'  c',  which  are  situated  between  the  others.  These  pole-pieces 
are  wound  with  coils  d'  e',  the  former  in  derivation  to  the  coils 
I),  the  latter  to  coils  e.  The  main  or  primary  coils  d  and  e  are 
wound  for  a  different  self-induction  from  that  of  the  coils  d'  and 
e',  the  relations  being  so  fixed  that  if  the  currents  in  d  and  e 
differ,  for  example,  by  a  quarter-phase,  the  currents  in  each 
secondary  coil,  as  n'  e',  will  differ  from  those  in  its  appropriate 
primary  d  or  e  by,  say,  forty-five  degrees,  or  one-eighth  of  a 
period. 

Now,  assuming  that  an  impulse  or  alternation  in  circuit  or 
branch  e  is  just  beginning,  while  in  the  branch  d  it  is  just  falling 
from  maxinmm,  the  conditions  are  those  of  a  quarter-phase 
difference.  The  ideal  resultant  of  the  attractive  forces  of  the  two 
sets  of  poles  b  c  therefore  may  be  considered  as  progressing  from 
poles  b  to  poles  c,  while  the  impulse  in  e  is  rising  to  maximum, 
and  that  in  n  is  falling  to  zero  or  minimum.  The  polarity  set  up 
in  the  armature,  however,  lags  behind  the  manifestations  of  field 
magnetism,  and  hence  the  maxinmm  points  of  attraction  in  arma- 
ture and  field,  instead  of  coinciding,  are  angularly  displaced. 
This  effect  is  counteracted  by  the  supplemental  poles  b'  c'.  The 
magnetic  phases  of  these  poles  succeed  those  of  poles  b  c  by  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  period  of  time  as  elapses  between  the 
effect  of  the  poles  b  c  and  the  corresponding  induced  effect  iathe 
armature ;  hence  the  magnetic  conditions  of  poles  b'  c'  and  of 
the  armature  more  nearly  coincide  and  a  better  result  is  obtained. 
As  poles  b'  c'  act  in  conjunction  with  the  poles  in  the  armature 
established  by  poles  b  c,  so  in  turn  poles  c  b  act  similarly  with 
the  poles  set  up  by  b'  c',  respectively.  Under  such  conditions 
the  retardation  of  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  armature  and  that 
of  the  secondary  poles  will  bring  the  maximum  of  the  two  more 
nearly  into  coincidence  and  a  correspondingly  stronger  torque  or 
magnetic  attraction  secured. 

In  such  a  disposition  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  HS  it  will  be  ol>s(*rve(j 
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tliHt  jiH  the  mljaceiit  pole-pieces  of  either  circuit  are  of  like  polar- 
ity they  will  have  a  certain  weakening  effect  npon  one  another. 
Mr.  Tcsla  therefore  prefers  to  remove  the  secondary  poles  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  others.  This  may  be  done  by  con- 
structing a  motor  with  two  independent  Bets  of  fields,  and  with 
eitlier  one  or  two  artnatures  electrically  connected,  or  by  using 
two  armatures  and  otic  field.  These  niodiflcations  are  illustrated 
further  on. 

Fig.  Ii9  is  a  diagrammatic  illuBtration  of  a  motor  and  system  in 
which  the  difference  of  phase  is  artificially  produced.  There  are 
two  c<iils  II  \>  in  one  branch  and  two  coIIb  k  k  in  another  brancli 


of  the  main  circuit  from  the  generator  g.  These  two  circuits  or 
branches  are  of  different  self-induction,  one,  as  d,  being  higher 
than  the  other.  This  is  graphically  indicated  by  making  coils  d 
much  larger  than  coils  k.  By  reason  of  the  difference  in  the 
electrical  ciiar.it'ter  of  the  two  cireuits,  the  phases  of  current  in 
one  are  retarded  to  a  greater  extent  than  tiie  other.  Let  this 
difference  l>e  thirty  degrees.  A  motor  thus  constructed  will 
rotate  uniler  the  action  of  an  alternating  current;  but  as  happens 
in  the  ctvc  previously  described  tlie  corresponding  magnetic  ef- 
fects of  the  annatiire  and  fleld  do  not  coincide  owing  to  the  time 
that  elajMws  lictwci-n  a  given  magnetic  effect  in  the  armature  and 
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the  condition  of  tlie  iield  that  produces  it.  The  secondary  or 
supplemental  poles  b'  c'  are  tlierefore  availed  of.  There  being 
thirty  degrees  difference  of  phase  between  the  currents  in  coils 
D  K,  the  magnetic  effect  of  jwles  b'  c'  should  correspond  to  that 
produced  by  a  current  differing  from  the  current  in  coils  d  or  k 
by  fifteen  degrees.  This  we  can  attain  by  winding  each  supple- 
mental pole  b'  c'  with  two  coils  h  h'.  The  coils  h  are  included 
in  a  derived  circuit  having  the  same  self-induction  as  circuit  d, 
and  coils  ii'  in  a  circuit  having  the  same  self-induction  as  circuit 
E,  so  that  if  these  circuits  differ  by  thirty  degrees  the  magnetism 
of  poles  b'  c'  will  correspond  to  that  produced  by  a  current  dif- 
fering from  that  in  either  n  or  e  by  fifteen  degrees.  This  is  true 
in  all  other  cases.  For  example,  if  in  Fig.  68  the  coils  d'  e'  be 
replaced  by  the  coils  h  h'  included  in  the  derived  circuits,  the 
magnetism  of  the  poles  b'  c'  will  correspond  in  effect  or  phase, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  to  that  produced  by  a  current  differing 
from  that  in  either  circuit  n  or  e  by  forty-five  degrees,  or  one- 
eighth  of  a  period. 

This  invention  as  applied  to  a  derived  circuit  motor  is  illustra- 
ted in  Figs.  70  and  71.  The  former  is  an  end  view  of  the  motor 
with  the  armature  in  section  and  a  diagram  of  connections,  and 
Fig.  71  a  vertical  section  through  the  field.  These  figures  are 
also  drawn  to  show  one  of  the  dispositions  of  two  fields  that  may 
be  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  principle.  The  poles  b  b  c  c  are 
in  one  field,  the  remaining  poles  in  the  other.  The  former  are 
wound  with  primary  coils  i  j  and  secondary  coils  V  j',  the  latter 
with  coils  K  L.  The  primary  coils  i  j  are  in  derived  circuits,  be- 
tween which,  by  reason  of  their  different  self-induction,  there  is 
a  difference  of  phase,  say,  of  thirty  degrees.  Tlie  coils  i'  k  are 
in  circuit  with  one  another,  as  also  are  coils  j'  l,  and  there  should 
be  a  difference  of  phase  l)etween  the  currents  in  coils  k  and  l  and 
their  corresponding  primaries  of,  say,  fifteen  degrees.  If  the 
poles  B  c  are  at  right  angles,  the  armature-coils  should  be  con- 
nected directly  across,  or  a  single  armature  core  wound  from  end 
to  end  may  be  used ;  but  if  the  poles  b  c  be  in  line  there  should 
be  an  angular  displacement  of  the  annature  coils,  as  will  be  well 
understood. 

Tlie  operation  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing.  The 
maximum  magnetic  condition  of  a  pair  of  poles,  as  b'  b',  coincides 
closely  with  the  maximum  effect  in  the  armature,  which  lags  l)e- 
li'nd  the  corresponding  condition  in  poles  b  b. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MoTOK  Based  on  the  Difference  of  Phase  in  the  Magnetiza- 
tion OF  THE  Inner  and  Outer  Parts  of  an  Iron  Core. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  magnetic  core,  even  if  laminated  or 
subdivided,  be  wound  with  an  insulated  coil  and  a  current  of 
electricity  be  directed  through  the  coil,  the  magnetization  of  the 
entire  core  does  not  immediately  ensue,  the  magnetizing  effect 
not  being  exhibited  in  all  parts  simultaneously.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  current  is  to  energize 
first  those  laminsB  or  parts  of  the  core  nearest  the  surface  and 
adjacent  to  the  exciting-coil,  and  from  thence  the  action  pro- 
gresses toward  the  interior.  A  certain  interval  of  time  therefore 
elapses  between  tlie  manifestation  of  magnetism  in  the  external 
and  the  internal  sections  or  layers  of  the  core.  If  the  core  be 
thin  or  of  small  mass,  this  effect  may  be  inappreciable ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  thick  core,  or  even  of  a  comparatively  thin  one,  if 
the  number  of  alternations  or  rate  of  change  of  the  current 
strength  be  very  great,  the  time  interval  occurring  between  the 
manifestations  of  magnetism  in  the  interior  of  the  core  and  in 
those  parts  adjacent  to  the  coil  is  more  marked.  In  the  con- 
struction of  such  apparatus  as  motors  which  are  designed  to  be 
run  by  alternating  or  equivalent  currents — such  as  pulsating  or 
undulating  currents  generally — Mr.  Tesla  found  it  desirable  and 
even  necessary  to  give  due  consideration  to  this  phenomenon  and 
to  make  special  provisions  in  order  to  obviate  its  consequences. 
With  the  specific  object  of  taking  advantage  of  this  action  or 
effect,  and  to  render  it  more  pronounced,  he  constructs  a  field 
magnet  in  wliich  the  parts  of  the  core  or  cores  that  exhibit  at 
different  intervals  of  time  the  magnetic  effect  imparted  to  them 
by  alternating  or  equivalent  currents  in  an  energizing  coil  or  coils, 
are  so  placed  with  relation  to  a  rotating  annature  as  to  exert 
thereon  their  attractive  effect  successively  in  the  order  of  their 
magnetization.  By  this  means  he  secures  a  result  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  previously  attaiiuMl  in  <itlier  forms  or  tvpi^s  of  iiio- 
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tor  in  which  by  ineaiiB  of  one  or  more  alternating  currents  he 
has  produced  the  rotation  or  progression  of  the  magnetic  poles. 

This  new  nio<le  of  operation  will  now  be  described.  Fig.  72 
is  a  side  elevation  of  such  motor.  Fig.  73  is  a  side  elevation  of 
a  more  practicable  and  efficient  embodiment  of  the  invention. 
Fig.  74  is  a  central  vertical  section  of  the  same  in  the  plane  of 
the  axin  of  rotation. 

Referring  to  Fig.  72,  let  x  represent  a  large  iron  core,  which 
may  be  composed  of  a  number  of  sheets  or  laminae  of  soft  iron 
or  steel.  Surrounding  this  core  \&  a  coil  y,  which  is  connected 
with  a  sourcre  e  of  rapidly  varying  currents.    Ix;t  us  consider  now 


o 

o 


Fi(J8.  72  and  73. 

the  magnetic  conditions  existing  in  this  core  at  any  point,  as  &, 
at  or  near  the  centre,  and  any  other  point,  as  a,  nearer  the  sur- 
face. When  a  current  impulse  is  started  in  the  magnetizing  coil 
Y,  the  section  or  part  at  a,  being  close  to  the  coil,  is  immediately 
energized,  while  the  section  or  part  at  J,  which,  to  use  a  conveni- 
ent expression,  is  "  protected "  by  the  intervening  sections  or 
layers  l)etween  a  and  J,  does  not  at  once  exhibit  its  magnetism. 
However,  as  the  magnetization  of^  a  increases,  h  becomes  also 
affected,  reaching  finally  its  maxinmm  strength  some  time  later 
than  a.  Upon  the  weakening  of  the  current  the  magnetization 
of  a  first  diminishes,  while  h  still  exhibits  its  maximum  strength ; 
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hilt  tlie  fontiniied  weakening  of  a  i»  attended  by  a  sulMteqiient 
weakening  of  J,  Assuming  the  cnrrent  to  be  an  alternating  one, 
a  will  now  be  reversed,  while  b  still  contiiines  of  the  lirst  imparted 
iwlarity.  This  action  continues  the  magnetic  condition  of  b,  fol- 
lowing that  of  a  in  the  manner  above  described.  If  an  annature 
— for  instance,  a  simple  disc  f,  mounted  to  rotate  freely  on  an 
axis — be  brought  into  proximity  to  the  core,  a  movement  of  rota- 
tion will  be  imparted  to  the  disc,  the  direction  depending  upon 
its  position  relatively  to  the  core,  the  tendency  being  to  turn  the 
portion  of  the  disc  nearest  to  the  core  from  a  to  d,  as  indicate*! 
ill  Fig.  t'i. 

This  action  or  principle  of  operation  has  been  embodied  in  a 
praeticable  fonn  of  motor,  which  is  illnetrated  in  Fig.  73.     I^et  a 


in  that  figure  represent  a  circular  frame  of  iron,  from  diametric- 
ally opposite  points  of  the  interior  of  which  tlie  cores  project 
Each  core  is  composed  of  three  main  parte  b,  b  and  c,  and  they 
are  similarly  formed  with  a  straight  portion  or  body  e,  arunnd 
which  the  energizing  coil  is  wound,  a  curved  arm  or  extension  c, 
and  an  inwardly  projecting  pole  or  end  rl.  Each  core  is  made  up 
of  two  parts  a  b,  with  their  polar  extensions  reaching  in  one 
direction,  and  a  part  c  between  the  other  two,  and  with  its  polar 
exteiisi^m  reaching  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  order  to  lessen 
in  tlip  cores  the  circulation  of  cnrrent*  induced  therein,  the  Bevenil 
Mftionn  arc  insulated  frtun  one  Huother  in  the  manner  usually 
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followed  in  such  ca«es.  These  cores  are  wound  with  coils  d,  which 
are  connected  in  the  same  circuit,  either  in  parallel  or  series,  and 
supplied  with  an  alternating  or  a  pulsating  current,  preferably 
the  former,  hv  a  generator  e,  represented  diagmnunatically.  Be- 
tween the  cores  or  their  }K)lar  extensions  is  nuninted  a  cylindrical 
or  similar  armature  f,  wound  with  magnetizing  coils  o,  closed 
upon  themselves. 

The  operation  of  this  motor  is  as  follows :  When  a  current 
impulse  or  alternation  is  directed  through  the  coils  d,  the  sections 
B  B  of  the  cores,  being  on  the  surface  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  coils,  are  immediately  energized.  The  sections  c,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  protected  from  the  magnetizing  influence  of  the  coil 
by  the  interposed  layers  of  iron  b  b.  As  the  magnetism  of  b  b 
increases,  however,  the  sections  c  are  also  energized ;  but  they 
do  not  attain  their  maximum  strength  until  a  certain  time  subse- 
quent to  the  exhibition  by  the  sections  b  b  of  their  maxinmm. 
Tpon  the  weakening  of  the  current  the  magnetic  strength  of  b  b 
first  diminishes,  while  the  sections  c  have  still  their  maxinmm 
strength;  but  as  b  b  continue  to  weaken  the  interior  sections  are 
similarly  weakened,  b  b  may  then  begin  to  exhibit  an  opposite 
polarity,  which  is  followed  later  by  a  similar  change  on  c,  and 
this  acti(m  continues,  b  b  and  o  mav  therefore  be  considered  as 
separate  tield-magnets,  being  extended  so  as  to  act  on  the  anna- 
ture  in  the  most  efficient  positions,  and  the  eifect  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  other  forms  of  Tesla  motor — viz.,  a  rotation  or  pro- 
gression of  the  maximum  points  of  the  field  of  force.  Any 
annature — such,  for  instance,  as  a  disc — mounted  in  this  field 
would  rotate  from  the  i>ole  first  to  exhibit  its  magnetism  to  that 
which  exhibits  it  later. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principle  here  described  may  be  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  other  means  for  securing  a  more  favor- 
able or  etficient  action  of  the  motor.  For  example,  the  jwlar 
extensions  of  the  sections  c  may  be  wound  or  surrounded  by 
closed  coils.  The  effect  of  these  coils  will  be  to  still  more 
cffe<'tively  retard  the  magnetization  of  the  polar  extensions  of  c. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
Another  Type  of  Tesla  Induction  Motor. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
advance  of  the  electrical  arts,  and  who  follow  carefully,  step  b^' 
step,  the  work  of  pioneers,  that  Mr.  Tesla  has  been  foremost  to 
utilize  inductive  effects  in  permanently  closed  circuits,  in  the 
operation  of  alternating  motors.  In  this  chapter  one  simple  type 
of  such  a  motor  is  described  and  illustrated,  which  will  serve  hs 
an  exemplification  of  the  principle. 

Let  it  be  assmned  that  an  ordinary  alternating  current  genera- 
tor is  connected  up  in  a  circuit  of  practically  no  self-induction, 
such,  for  example,  as  a  circuit  containing  incandescent  lamps 
only.  On  the  operation  of  the  machine,  alternating  currents  will 
be  developed  in  the  circuit,  and  the  phases  of  these  currents  will 
theoretically  coincide  with  the  phases  of  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force.  Such  currents  may  be  regarded  and  designated  as 
the  "  unretarded  currents." 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  in  practice  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  self-induction  in  the  circuit,  which  modifies  to 
a  corresponding  extent  these  conditions;  but  for  convenience 
this  may  be  disregarded  in  the  consideration  of  the  principle  of 
operation,  since  the  same  laws  apply.  Assume  next  that  a  path 
of  currents  be  formed  across  any  two  points  of  the  above  cir- 
cuit, consisting,  for  example,  of  the  primary  of  an  induction  de- 
vice. The  phases  of  the  currents  passing  through  the  primary, 
owing  to  the  self-induction  of  the  same,  will  not  coincide  with 
the  phases  of  the  impressed  electromotive  force,  but  will  lag 
behind,  such  lag  being  directly  proportional  to  the  self-induction 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  said  coil. 
The  insertion  of  this  coil  will  also  cause  a  lagging  or  retardation 
of  the  currents  traversing  and  delivered  by  the  generator  behind 
the  impressed  electromotive  force,  such  lag  being  tlie  mean  or 
resultant  of  the  lag  of  tlie  current  through  the  primary  alone  and 
of  the  "  unretarded  current "  in  the  entire  working  circuit.     Next 
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oiiiKider  tho  coiiditioiw  imiweed  by  the  asHfwiatioii  in  inductive 
rflalion  writli  the  primary  coil,  of  a  secondary  coil.  The  current 
p-'iiemUMl  in  the  secondary  cuil  will  react  upon  the  priniarv  cur- 
rent, modifj-ing  the  retardation  of  the  eame,  according  to  the 
amount  of  self-induction  and  refiistance  in  the  secondary  circuit. 
If  the  secondary'  circuit  has  but  little  self-induction— ae,  for  in- 
.-lanee,  when  it  contains  incandescent  lamps  only — it  will  in- 
ci-easc  the  actual  difference  of  }>hase  l>etweeu  its  own  and  the 
primary  current,  tirst,  by  diminishing  the  lag  between  the  pri- 
mary current  and  the  impressed  electromotive  force,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  its  own  lag  or  retardation  behind  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  secondary  circuit  have 
A  high  nelf-indnction,  its  lag  lieliind  the  current  in  the  primarj'  is 


directly  inereawed,  while  it  will  Iw  still  further  inerea«!d  if  the 
priiiutr^'  have  a  very  low  self-induction.  The  better  results  are 
iihtained  when  the  primary  has  a  low  self-induction. 

Fig.  T-'>  is  a  diagram  of  a  Tesla  motor  embodying  this  princi- 
ple.  Fig.  7<>  is  a  ehnilar  diagram  of  a  modilication  of  the  same. 
Ill  Fig.  75  let  A  desiguatc  the  tiehl-magnet  of  a  motor  which,  as 
in  all  these  motors,  is  built  U]>  of  sections  or  plates,  b  c  are  ]x>- 
l«r  projections  u]Hin  which  the  coils  are  wound.  \'\>o\\  one  pair 
of  these  poles,  as  r,  are  wound  primary  coils  i>,  which  are  di- 
rectly connectetl  Ut  tlie  circuit  of  an  alteriiHting  current  genera- 
tor ij.  On  the  same  poles  are  also  w<mnii  secondary  coils  k, 
either  side  by  side  or  over  or  under  the  primary  c<uU,  and  these 
are  wmnected  with  other  coils  k,  whicii  surround  the  poles  n  b. 
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The  currents  in  both  primary  and  secondary  coils  in  such  a  mo- 
tor will  be  retarded  or  will  lag  behind  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force ;  but  to  secure  a  proper  difference  in  phase  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  currents  themselves,  Mr.  Tesla  in- 
creases the  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  the  secondary  and  reduces 
as  much  as  practicable  its  self-induction.  This  is  done  by  using 
for  the  secondary  circuit,  particularly  in  the  coils  k,  wire  of  com- 
paratively small  diameter  and  having  but  few  turns  around  the 
cores ;  or  by  using  some  conductor  of  higher  specific  resistance, 
such  as  Gennan  silver ;  or  by  introducing  at  some  point  in  the 
secondary  circuit  an  artificial  resistance  r.  Thus  the  self-induc- 
tion of  the  secondary  is  kept  down  and  its  resistance  increased, 
with  the  result  of  decreasing  the  lag  between  the  impressed 
electro-motive  force  and  the  current  in  the  primary  coils  and  in- 
creasing the  difference  of  phase  between  tlie  primary  and  secon- 
dary currents. 

In  the  disposition  shown  in  Fig.  7^),  the  lag  in  the  secondary 
is  increased  by  increasing  the  self-induction  of  that  circuit,  while 
the  increasing  tendency  of  the  primary  to  lag  is  counteracted  by 
inserting  therein  a  dead  resistance.  The  primary  coils  i>  in  this 
case  have  a  low  self-induction  and  high  resistance,  while  the  coils 
K  F,  included  in  the  secondary  circuit,  have  a  high  self-induction 
and  low  resistance.  This  may  be  done  by  the  proper  winding  of 
the  coils ;  or  in  the  circuit  including  the  secondary  coils  e  f,  we 
may  introduce  a  self-induction  coil  s,  while  in  the  primary  cir- 
cuit from  the  generator  vt  and  including  coils  o,  there  may  be  in 
serted  a  dead  resistance  r.  By  this  means  tlie  difference  of 
phase  between  the  primary  and  secondary  is  increased.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  both  means  of  increasing  the  difference  of  phase — 
namely,  by  the  special  winding  as  well  as  by  the  supplemental  or 
external  inductive  and  dead  resistance — mav  be  emploved  con- 
jointly. 

In  the  operation  of  this  motor  the  current  impulses  in  the  pri- 
mary coils  induce  currents  in  the  secondary  coils,  and  by  the  con- 
joint action  of  the  two  the  points  of  greatest  magnetic  attrac»tion 
are  shifted  or  rotated. 

In  pnu*tice  it  is  found  desirable  to  wind  the  armature  with 
ch)sed  coils  in  which  currents  are  induced  bv  the  action  thereon 
of  the  primaries. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Combinations  of  Synchronizing    Motor  and  Torque   Motor. 

In  thk  preceding  descriptions  relative  to  synchronizing  motors 
and  methods  of  operating  them,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Tesla,  which  consists  broadly  in  winding  or 
arranging  the  motor  in  such  manner  that  by  means  of  suitable 
switches  it  could  be  started  as  a  multiple-circuit  motor,  or  one 
operating  by  a  progression  of  its  magnetic  poles,  and  then,  when 
up  to  speed,  or  nearly  so,  converted  into  an  ordinary  synchroniz- 
ing motor,  or  one  in  wliich  tlie  magnetic  poles  were  simply  alter- 
nated. In  some  cases,  as  wlieri  a  large  motor  is  used  and  when 
tlie  number  of  alternations  is  very  high,  there  is  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  motor  to  speed  as  a  double  or  nmltiple- 
circuit  motor,  for  the  plan  of  construction  which  renders  the 
motor  l)est  adapted  to  nni  as  a  synchronizing  motor  impairs  its 
efficiency  as  a  torque  or  double-circuit  motor  under  the  assumed 
conditions  on  the  start.  This  will  be  readilv  understood,  for  in  a 
large  synchronizing  motor  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  of 
the  polar  projections,  and  their  mass,  are  so  great  that  apparently 
considerable  time  is  re<juired  for  magnetization  and  demagnetiza- 
tion. Hence  with  a  current  of  a  very  high  immber  of  alternations 
the  motor  may  not  respond  properly.  To  avoid  this  objection 
and  to  start  up  a  synchronizing  motor  in  which  these  conditions 
obtain,  Mr.  Tesla  has  combined  two  motors,  one  a  synchronizing 
motor,  the  other  a  multiple-circuit  or  torque  motor,  and  by  the 
latter  he  brings  the  lirst-named  up  to  sjieed,  and  then  either 
throws  the  whole  current  into  the  syiichnmizing  motor  or  oj>erates 
jointly  both  of  the  motors. 

This  invention  involves  several  novel  and  useful  features.  It 
will  \>e  observed,  in  the  fii*st  place,  that  both  motors  are  run, 
Hitliout  commutators  of  any  kind,  and,  secondly,  that  the  speed 
of  the  torque  motor  may  be  higher  than  that  of  the  synchroniz- 
ing motor,  as  Mrill  be  the  case  when  it  contains  a  fewer  number  of 
|H)les  or  nets  of  poles,  so  that  the  motor  will  be  more  rcjuHly  and 
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eoKily  brought  up  to  s|)eed.  Thirdly,  the  BynehroiiiziTifr  motor 
may  be  coiiBtnicted  so  as  to  have  a  much  more  proiioimeed  ten- 
dency, to  fiynciirotiieni  without  lessening  the  faciHty  witli  which 
it  is  started. 

Fig.  11  is  a  part  sectional  view  of  the  two  motors ;  Fig.  7R  an 
end  view  of  the  synclironizing  motor;  Fig.  7^  an  end  view  and 
part  section  of  the  torqne  or  double-cireiiit  motor;  Fig.  SO  a 
diagram  of  the  circuit  connections  employed ;  and  Figs.  !S1,  S:f, 
S3,  84  and  85  are  diagrams  of  modified  dispositions  of  the  two 
motors. 

Inasmuch  as  neither  motor  is  doing  any  work  wliile  the  current 
is  acting  upon  the  other,  the  two  armatures  are  rigidly  connected, 
both  being  mounted  upon  the  same  shaft  a,  the  tield-magnets  b 
of  the  synchroniziug  and  c  of  tlie  torque  motor  being  secured  to 
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the  same  base  d.  The  preferably  larger  synchronizing  motor  lia." 
polar  projections  on  its  annatnre,  which  rotate  in  very  close  prox- 
imity to  the  poles  of  the  field,  and  in  other  respects  it  conforms 
to  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  secure  synchronous  action. 
Tlie  pole-pieces  of  the  armature  are,  howevei',  wound  with  closed 
coils  E,  as  this  obviates  the  employment  of  sliding  contacts.  The 
smaller  or  torque  motor,  on  the  otlier  hand,  lias,  preferably,  a 
cylindrical  armature  f,  without  polar  projections  and  wound  with 
closed  coils  <;.  Tlie  field-coils  of  the  torqne  motor  are  connected 
up  in  two  seines  ii  and  i,  and  the  alternating  current  from  tlie 
generator  is  directed  thnnigh  or  divided  between  these  two  cir- 
cuits in  any  manner  to  pnxhice  a  progression  of  the  poles  or 
points  of  maximum  magnetic  effect.  This  result  is  secured  liy 
connecting  the  two  niotor<'ircuits  in  derivatinu  witli  the  circuit 
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from  the  generator,  inserting  in  one  motor  circuit  a  dead  resist- 
ance and  in  tlie  other  a  self-induction  coil,  \>y  which  means  a 
difference  in  phase  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  current  is 
secured.  If  both  motors  have  the  same  number  of  field  poles, 
tlie  torque  motor  for  a  given  number  of  alternations  will  tend  to 
run  at  double  the  speed  of  the  other,  for,  assuming  the  connec- 
riiini^  to  \ye  such  as  to  give  the  best  results,  its  poles  are  divided 
into  two  series  and  the  number  of  poles  is  virtually  reduced  one- 
liaif.  which  being  acted  upon  hy  the  same  number  of  alternations 
lend  to  rotate  the  armature  at  twice  the  speed.  By  this  means 
the  main  armature  is  more  easily  brought  to  or  above  the  required 
opeed.  When  the  speed  necessary  for  synchronism  is  imparted  , 
to  the  main  motor,  the  current  is  shifted  from  the  torqnc  motor 
into  the  other. 

A  convenient  arrangenienl  for  carrjing  out  this  invention  is 


Fig.  79. 


shown  ui  Fig,  S<(,  in  which  .r  .1  are  the  field  c<iil«  of  the  syn- 
chronizing, and  H  I  the  ticid  ct»iis  of  the  torque  motor,  l  1/  are 
the  cfmdiictoni  of  the  main  line.  One  end  of,  say,  coils  n  is  con- 
nected to  wire  i.  through  a  self-induction  coil  m.  One  end  of  the 
i>tJier  set  of  coils  1  is  connected  to  the  same  wire  through  a  dead 
resistance  n.  The  opposite  ends  of  these  two  cin-nits  are  con- 
nected to  the  contact  m  of  a  switch,  the  handle  or  lever  of  which 
i^  in  connection  with  the  line-wire  r.',  One  end  of  the  field  cir- 
<rnit  of  the  synchronizing  motor  is  connected  to  the  wire  1.,  The 
other  terminates  in  the  switch -eon  tact  u.  From  the  diagram  it 
will  l>e  readily  seen  that  if  the  lever  p  be  turned  upon  contact  m, ' 
the  t>ir(|ue  motor  will  start  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  phase 
lietween  the  currents  in  its  two  energizing  cireults.  Then  when 
the  desired  speed  is  attahied.  if  the  lever  i-  l)e  shifted  ujMtn  con- 
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tact  H  the  entire  current  will  pass  through  tlie  field  coils  of  the 
synchronizing  motor  and  the  other  will  be  doing  no  work. 

The  torque  motor  may  be  constructed  and  operated  in  various 
ways,  many  of  which  have  already  been  touched  upon.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  one  motor  be  cut  out  of  circuit  while  the  other  is 
in,  for  botli  may  be  acted  upon  by  current  at  the  same  time,  and 
Mr.  Tesla  has  devised  various  dispositions  or  arrangements  of  the 
two  motoi's  for  accomplishing  this.  Some  of  these  arrangements 
are  illustrated  in  Figs.  81  to  85. 

Referring  to  Fig.  81,  let  t  designate  tlie  torque  or  multiple 
circuit  motor  and  s  tlie  synchronizing  motor,  i.  i/  being  the  line- 
^  wires  from  a  source  of  alternating  current.  The  two  circuits  of 
the  torque  motor  of  different  degrees  of  self-induction,  and  de- 
signated by  N  M,  are  connected  in  derivation  to  the  wire  l.  They 
are  then  joined  and  connected  to  the  energizing  circuit  of  the 
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synchronizing  motor,  the  opposite  terminal  of  which  is  connected 
to  wire  l'.  The  two  motors  are  thus  in  series.  To  start  them 
Mr.  Tesla  short-circuits  the  synchronizing  motor  by  a  switch  v\ 
throwing  the  whole  current  through  the  torque  motor.  Then 
when  the  desired  speed  is  reached  the  switch  p'  is  opened,  so 
that  the  current  passes  through  both  motors.  In  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  it  is  obviously  desirable  for  economical  and  other 
reasons  that  a  proper  relation  between  the  speeds  of  the  two 
motors  should  be  observed. 

In  Fig.  82  another  disposition  is  illustrated,  s  is  the  synchron- 
izing motor  and  t  the  torque  motor,  the  circuit*j  of  both  being  in 
•parallel,  w  is  a  circuit  also  in  derivation  to  the  motor  circuits 
and  containing  a  switch  r".  s'  is  a  switch  in  the  svnchronizing 
motor  circuit.  On  the  start  the  switch  s'  is  ojKjned,  cutting  out 
tlie  motor  s.     Then   v"  is  opened,  throwing  the  entire  current 
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through  the  motor  t,  giving  it  a  very  strong  torcjue.     When  the 
desired  speed  is  reached,  switch  s^  is  closed  and  the  current  divides 

or 
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Figs.  81.  82,  83,  84  and  85. 
iKJtween  l)oth  niotore.     By  means  of  switch  p"  both  motors  may 
lie  cut  out. 
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In  Fig.  83  the  arraugement  is  substantially  the  same,  except 
that  a  switch  t'  is  placed  in  the  circuit  which  includes  the  two  cir- 
cuits of  the  torque  motor.  Fig.  84  shows  the  two  motors  in 
series,  with  a  shunt  aroimd  both  containing  a  switch  s  t.  There 
is  also  a  shunt  around  the  synchronizing  motor  s,  with  a  switch 
p'.  In  Fig.  85  the  same  disposition  is  shown ;  but  each  motor  is 
provided  with  a  shunt,  in  which  are  switches  p'  and  t^,  as  shown. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

M()T(JK    WITH    A    (^INDENSKR    IN    THK    ArMATURK    (^IROUIT. 

We  now  come  to  a  new  cla88  of  motorn  in  which  resort  ifi  had 
to  condensers  for  tlie  purpose  of  developing  the  required  differ- 
ence of  phase  and  neutralizing  the  effects  of  self-induction.  Mr. 
Tesla  early  began  to  apply  the  condenser  to  alternating  appara- 
tus, in  just  how  many  ways  can  only  be  learned  from  a  perusal 
of  other  portions  of  this  vohmie,  especially  tliose  dealing  with 
his  high  frequency  work. 

Certain  laws  govern  the  action  or  effects  produced  by  a  con- 
denser when  connected  to  an  electric  circuit  through  which  an 
alternating  or  in  general  an  undulating  current  is  made  to  pass. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  such  effects  are  as  follows :  First, 
if  the  terminals  or  plates  of  a  condenser  be  connected  with  two 
points  of  a  circiiit,  the  potentials  of  which  are  made  to  rise  and 
fall  in  rapid  succession,  the  condenser  allows  the  passage,  or  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  transference  of  a  current,  although  its 
plates  or  armatures  may  l)e  so  carefully  insulated  as  to  prevent 
almost  completely  the  passage  of  a  current  of  unvarnng  strength 
or  direction  and  of  moderate  electromotive  force.  Second,  if  a 
circuit,  the  terminals  of  which  are  connected  wntli  tlie  plates  of 
the  condenser,  possess  a  certain  self-induction,  the  condenser  will 
overcome  or  counteract  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  dependent 
upon  well-understood  conditions,  the  effects  of  such  self-induc- 
tion. Third,  if  two  points  of  a  closed  or  complete  circuit 
through  which  a  rapidly  rising  and  falling  current  flows  be 
^Ilunted  or  bridged  by  a  condenser,  a  variation  in  the  strengtli  of 
the  currents  in  the  branches  and  also  a  difference  of  phase  of  the 
currents  therein  is  produced.  These  effects  Mr.  Tesla  has  utilized 
and  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  his  motors,  such  as  by  producing  a  difference  in  phase  in  the 
two  energizing  circuits  of  an  alternating  current  motor  by  con- 
necting the  two  circuits  in  derivation  and  connecting  up  a  con- 
denser in  series  in  one  of  the  circuits.     A  further  development, 
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however,  poBsesses  certain  novel  features  of  practical  value  and  in- 
volves a  knowledgeof  facte  lese  generally  understood.  It  comprises 
the  use  of  a  condenser  or  condensers  in  connection  with  the  induced 
or  armature  circuit  of  a  motor  and  certain  details  of  the  con- 
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Btriiction  of  such  motors.  In  an  alternating  current  motor  of  the 
type  particularly  referred  to  above,  or  in  any  other  which  baa 
an  armature  coil  or  circuit  closed  upon  iteelf,  the  latter  repre- 
sents not  only  an  inductive  resistance,  but  one  which  is  period- 
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ically  varying  iii  value,  both  of  which  facts  complicate  and  render 
diflScolt  the  attainment  of  the  conditions  best  suited  to  tlie  most 
efficient  working  conditions ;  in  other  words,  they  require,  first, 
that  for  a  given  inductive  effect  upon  tlie  armature  there  should 
lie  the  greatest  possible  current  through  the  armature  or  induced 
coils,  and,  second,  that  there  should  always  exist  between  the 
currents  in  the  energizing  and  the  induced  circuits  a  given  rela- 
tion of  phase.  Hence  whatever  tends  to  decrease  the  self-induc- 
tion and  increase  the  current  in  the  induced  circuits  will,  other 
things  l)eing  equal,  increase  the  output  and  efficiency  of  the  mo- 
tor, and  the  same  will  l)e  true  of  causes  that  operate  to  maintain 
tlie  mutual  attractive  effect  between  the  field  magnets  and  arma- 
ture at  its  maximum.  Mr.  Tesla  secures  these  results  by  con- 
necting with  the  induced  circuit  or  circuits  a  condenser,  in  the 
manner  described  below,  and  he  also,  with  this  purpose  in  view, 
constructs  the  motor  in  a  special  manner. 

Referring  to  the  drawings,  Fig.  8H,  is  a  view,  mainly  dia- 
grammatic, of  an  alternating  current  motor,  in  which  the  present 
principle  is  applied.  Fig.  H7  is  a  central  section,  in  line  with 
the  shaft,  of  a  special  form  of  armature  core.  Fig.  88  is  a  simi- 
lar section  of  a  modification  of  the  same.  Fig.  89  is  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  core  detached.  Fig.  90  is  a  diagram  showing  a 
modified  disposition  of  the  armature  or  induced  circuits. 

The  general  plan  of  the  invention  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  86. 
A  A  in  this  figure  represent  the  the  frame  and  field  magnets  of 
an  alternating  current  motor,  the  poles  or  projections  of  which 
are  wound  with  coils  b  and  c,  forming  independent  energizing 
circuits  connected  either  to  the  same  or  to  independent  sources 
of  alternating  currents,  so  that  the  currents  flowing  through  the 
circuits,  respectively,  will  have  a  difference  of  phase.  Within 
the  influence  of  this  field  is  an  armature  core  n,  wound  with  coils 
E.  In  motors  of  this  description  heretofore  these  coils  have  been 
closed  upon  themselves,  or  connected  in  a  closed  series;  but  in 
the  present  case  each  coil  or  the  connected  series  of  coils  tenni- 
nates  in  the  opposite  plates  of  a  condenser  k.  For  this  purpose 
the  ends  of  the  series  of  coils  are  brought  out  through  the  shaft 
to  collecting  rings  (},  which  are  connected  to  the  condenser  by 
contact  brushes  h  and  suitable  conductors,  the  condenser  being 
independent  of  the  machine.  The  armature  coils  are  wound  or 
connected  in  such  manner  that  adjacent  coils  produce  opposite 
poles. 


A 
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The  action  of  this  motor  and  the  effect  of  the  plan  followed 
in  its  construction  are  as  follows:  The  motor  being  started  in 
operation  and  the  coils  of  the  field  magnets  being  traversed  by 
alternating  currents,  currents  are  induced  in  the  armature  coils 
by  one  set  of  field  coils,  as  b,  and  the  poles  thus  established  are 
acted  upon  by  the  other  set,  as  c.  The  armature  coils,  however, 
have  necessarily  a  high  self-induction,  which  opposes  the  flow  of 
the  currents  thus  set  up.  The  condenser  f  not  only  permits  the 
passage  or  transference  of  these  currents,  but  also  counteracts 
the  effects  of  self-induction,  and  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser,  the  self-induction  of  the  coils,  and  the 
periods  of  the  currents,  the  condenser  may  be  made  to  overcome 
entirely  the  effect  of  self-induction. 

It  is  preferable  on  account  of  the  undesirability  of  using  sliding 
contacts  of  any  kind,  to  associate  the  condenser  with  the  armature 
directly,  or  make  it  a  part  of  the  armature.  In  some  cases  Mr. 
Tesla  builds  up  the  armature  of  annular  plates  k  k,  held  by  bolts 
L  between  heads  m,  which  are  secured  to  the  driving  shaft,  and 
in  the  hollow  space  thus  fonned  he  places  a  condenser  f,  gener- 
ally by  winding  the  two  insulated  plates  spirally  around  the 
shaft.  In  other  cases  he  utilizes  the  plates  of  the  core  itself 
as  the  plates  of  the  condenser.  For  example,  in  Figs.  88  and  89, 
N  is  the  driving  shaft,  m  m  are  the  heads  of  the  armature-core, 
and  K  k'  the  iron  plates  of  which  the  core  is  built  up.  These 
plates  are  insulated  from  the  shaft  and  from  one  another,  and  are 
held  together  by  rods  or  bolts  l.  The  bolts  pass  through  a  large 
hole  in  one  plate  and  a  small  hole  in  the  one  next  adjacent,  and 
so  on,  connecting  electrically  all  of  plates  k,  as  one  armature  of  a 
condenser,  and  all  of  plates  k'  as  the  other. 

To  either  of  the  condensers  above  described  the  armature  coils 
may  be  connected,  as  explained  ])y  reference  to  Fig.  86. 

In  motors  in  which  the  armature  coils  are  closed  upon  them- 
selves— as,  for  example,  in  any  form  of  alternating  current  motor 
in  which  one  armature  coil  or  set  of  coils  is  in  the  position  of 
maximum  induction  ^v^th  respect  to  the  field  coils  or  poles,  while 
the  other  is  in  the  position  of  minimum  induction — the  coils  are 
best  connected  in  one  series,  and  two  points  of  the  circuit 
thus  formed  are  bridged  by  a  condenser.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  90,  in  which  e  represents  one  set  of  armature  coils  and  e' 
the  other.  Their  points  of  unioK  are  joined  through  a  con- 
denser F.     It  mil  be  observed  that  in  this  disposition  the  self- 
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induction  of  the  two  branches  e  and  e'  varies  with  their  position 
relatively  to  the  field  magnet,  and  that  each  branch  is  alternately 
the  predominating  source  of  the  induced  current.  Hence  the 
eflFect  of  the  condenser  f  is  twofold.  First,  it  increases  the  cur- 
rent in  each  of  the  branches  alternately,  and,  secondly,  it  alters 
the  phase  of  the  currents  in  the  branches,  tliis  being  the  well- 
known  effect  which  results  from  such  a  disposition  of  a  con- 
denser with  a  circuit,  as  above  described.  This  eflFect  is  favorable 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  motor,  because  it  increases  the  flow 
of  current  in  the  armature  circuits  due  to  a  given  inductive 
effect,  and  also  because  it  brings  more  nearly  into  coincidence 
the  maximum  magnetic  effects  of  the  coacting  field  and  armature 
poles. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  causes  that  contri- 
bute to  the  efficiency  of  condensers  when  applied  to  such  uses  as 
the  above  must  be  given  due  consideration  in  determining  the 
practicability  and  efficiency  of  the  motors.  Chief  among  these 
is,  as  is  well  known,  the  periodicity  of  the  current,  and  hence  the 
improyemente  deacribed  are  more  particularly  adapted  to  systems 
in  which  a  very  high  rate  of  alternation  or  change  is  main- 
tained. 

Although  this  invention  has  been  illustrated  in  connection 
with  a  special  form  of  motor,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  any  other  alternating  current  motor  m 
which  there  is  a  closed  armature  coil  wherein  the  currents  are 
induced  by  the  action  of  the  field,  and  the  feature  of  utilizing 
the  plates  or  sections  of  a  magnetic  core  for  forming  the  con- 
denser is  applicable,  generally,  to  other  kinds  of  alternating  cur- 
rent apparatus. 


CIIAPTEE  XXII. 
Motor  with  Condenser  in  one  of  the  Field  Circuits. 

If  the  field  or  energizing  circuits  of  a  rotary  phase  motor  be 
both  derived  from  the  same  source  of  alternating  currents  and  a 
condenser  of  proper  capacity  be  included  in  one  of  the  same,  ap- 
proximately, tlie  desired  diilerence  of  phase  may  be  obtained  be- 
tween the  currents  flowing  directly  from  the  source  and  those 
flowing  through  the  condenser ;  but  the  great  size  and  expense 
of  condensers  for  this  purpose  that  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  ordinary  systems  of  comparatively  low  potential  are  par- 
ticularly prohibitory  to  their  employment. 

Another,  now  well-known,  method  or  plan  of  securing  a  differ- 
ence of  phase  between  the  energizing  currents  of  motors  of  this 
kind  is  to  induce  bv  the  currents  in  one  circuit  those  in  the  other 
circuit  or  circuits;  but  as  no  means  had  been  proposed  that 
would  secure  in  this  way  between  the  phases  of  the  primary  or 
inducing  and  the  secondary  or  induced  currents  that  difference — 
theoretically  ninety  degrees — that  is  best  adapted  for  practical 
and  economical  working,  Mr.  Tesla  devised  a  means  which  ren- 
ders practicable  both  the  above  described  plans  or  methods,  and 
bv  which  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  an  economical  and  eflicient  al- 
ternating  current  motor.  His  invention  consists  in  placing  a 
condenser  in  the  secondarv  or  induced  circuit  of  the  motor  above 
described  and  raising  the  potential  of  the  secondary  currents  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  which  is  in 
part  dependent  on  the  potential,  need  be  quite  small.  The  value 
of  this  condenser  is  determined  in  a  well-understood  manner  with 
reference  to  the  self-induction  and  other  conditions  of  the  circuit, 
so  as  to  cause  tlie  currents  which  pass  through  it  to  differ  from 
the  primary  currents  by  a  quarter  phase. 

Fig.  91  illustrates  the  invention  as  embodied  in  a  motor 
in  which  the  inductive  relation  of  the  primary  and  secondarv 
circuits  is  secured  by  winding  them  inside  the  motor  partly 
upon  the  same  cores ;   but  the  invention  applies,  generally,  to 
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other  foniiB  of  motor  in  which  one  of  the  energizing  currents  is 
induced  in  any  way  from  the  other. 

I^et  A  B  represent  the  poles  of  an  alternating  current  motor,  of 
which  c  is  the  armature  wound  with  coils  d,  closed  upon  them- 
selves, as  is  now  the  general  practice  in  motors  of  this  kind.  The 
poles  A,  which  alternate  with  poles  b,  are  wound  with  coils  of 
ordinary  or  coarse  wire  e  in  such  direction  as  to  make  them  of 
alternate  north  and  south  polarity,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram 
hy  the  characters  n  s.  Over  these  coils,  or  in  other  inductive  re- 
lation to  the  same,  are  wound  long  fine-wire  coils  f  f,  and  in  the 


Fig.  91. 


same  direction  throughout  as  the  coils  e.  These  coils  are  secon- 
<iaries,  in  which  currents  of  very  high  potential  are  induced.  All 
the  coils  E  in  one  series  are  connected,  and  all  the  secondaries  f 
in  another. 

On  the  intermediate  poles  b  are  wound  line-wire  energizing 
coils  «,  which  are  connected  in  series  with  one  another,  and  also 
with  the  series  of  secondary  coils  f,  the  direction  of  winding  be- 
ing such  that  a  current-impulse  induced  from  the  primary  coils 
K  imparts  the  same  magnetism  to  the  poles  b  as  that  produced 
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in  poles  a  by  the  primary  impulse.     This  condition  is  indicated 
by  the  characters  n'  s'. 

In  the  circuit  formed  by  the  two  sets  of  coils  f  and  g  is  intro- 
duced a  condenser  h  ;  otherwise  this  circuit  is  closed  upon 
itself,  while  the  free  ends  of  the  circuit  of  coils  e  are  connected 
to  a  source  of  alternating  currents.  As  the  condenser  capacity 
which  is  needed  in  any  particular  motor  of  this  kind  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  rate  of  alternation  or  the  potential,  or  both,  its  size 
or  cost,  as  before  explained,  may  be  brought  within  economical 
limits  for  use  with  the  ordinary  circuits  if  the  potential  of  the 
secondary  circuit  in  the  motor  be  sufficiently  high.  By  giving 
to  the  condenser  proper  values,  any  desired  difference  of  phase 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  energizing  circuits  may  be 
obtained. 


(^lAPTER  XXIII. 
Tesla  Polyphase  Transformer. 

Afflyin(*  the  polyphase  principle  to  the  eonstniction  of  traiis- 
fonnere  as  well  to  the  motors  already  noticed,  Mr.  Tesla  has  in- 
vented some  very  interesting  forms,  which  he  considers  free 
from  tlie  defects  of  earlier  and,  at  present,  more  familiar  formn. 
In  these  transfonners  he  provides  a  series  of  inducing  coils  and 
corresponding  induced  coils,  which  are  generally  wound  upon  a 
core  closed  upon  itself,  usually  a  ring  of  laminated  iron. 

The  two  sets  of  coils  are  wound  side  hy  side  or  superposed  or 
otherwise  placed  in  well-known  ways  to  bring  tliem  into  the  most 
effective  relations  to  one  anotlier  and  to  tlie  core.  The  inducing 
or  primary  coils  wound  on  the  core  are  divided  into  jmirs  or  sets 
hy  the  proper  electrical  connecticms,  so  that  while  the  coils  of 
one  pair  or  set  co-operate  in  fixing  the  magnetic  iK)les  of  the 
core  at  two  given  diametrically  opposite  |)oints,  the  coils  of  the 
other  pair  or  set — assuming,  for  sake  of  illustration,  that  there 
are  but  two — tend  to  fix  the  jM)les  ninety  degrees  from  such 
points.'  With  this  induction  device  is  used  an  alternating  current 
generator  nnth  coils  or  set*^  of  coils  to  correspond  with  those  of 
the  converter,  and  the  corresponding  coils  of  the  generator  and 
converter  are  then  connected  up  in  independent  circuits.  It  re- 
sults from  this  that  the  different  electrical  phasc»s  in  the  genera- 
tor are  attended  by  corresponding  magnetic  changes  in  the  con- 
verter ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  as  the  generator  coils  revolve, 
the  points  of  greatest  magnetic  intensity  in  the  converter  will  l>e 
progressively  shifted  or  whirled  around. 

Fig.  92  is  a  diagrammatic  illustration  of  the  converter  and  the 
electrical  connections  of  the  same.  Fig.  93  is  a  horizontal  cen- 
tral cross-section  of  Fig.  92.  F'ig.  94  is  a  diagram  of  the  circuits 
of  the  entire  system,  the  generator  being  shown  in  section. 

Mr.  Tesla  uses  a  core,  a,  which  is  closed  ujK)n  itself — that  is  to 
say,  of  an  annular  cylindrical  or  ecjuivalent  fonn — and  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus  is  largely  increased  by  the  subdivision 
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of  this  core,  he  makes  it  of  tliiii  strips,  plates,  or  wires  of  soft 
iron  electrically  insulated  as  far  as  practicable.  Upon  tliis  core 
are  wound,  say,  four  coils,  b  b  b'  b',  used  as  primary  coils,  and  for 
which  long  lengths  of  comparatively  fine  wire  are  employed. 
( )ver  these  coils  are  then  wound  shorter  coils  of  coarser  wire,  c  c 
c'  c',  to  constitute  the  induced  or  secondary  coils.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  or  any  equivalent  form  of  converter  may  be  carried 
further,  as  above  pointed  out,  by  inclosing  these  coils  with  iron 
— as,  for  example,  by  winding  over  the  coils  layers  of  insulated 
iron  wire. 

The  device  is  provided  with  suitable  binding  posts,  to  which 
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the  ends  of  the  coils  are  led.  The  diametrically  opposite?  coils 
B  b  and  b'  b'  are  connected,  respectively,  in  series,  and  tlie  four 
terminals  are  connected  to  the  binding  post*.  The  induced 
coils  are  connected  together  in  any  desired  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, as  sliown  in  Fig.  94,  c  c  may  be  connected  in  multiple 
arc  when  a  (juantitv  cnirrent  is  desired — as  for  nnming  a  group 
of  incandescent  lamps — while  (?'  c^'  may  be  independently  con- 
nected in  series  in  a  circuit  including  arc  lamps  or  the  like.  The 
generator  in  this  system  will  be  adapted  to  the  converter  in  the 
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manner  itlnstrated.  For  example,  in  the  present  caee  there  Are 
employed  a  pair  of  ordinary  pcniianent  or  electro-magiiete,  k  e, 
l>etween  which  is  mounted  a  cylindrical  armature  on  a  shaft,  p, 
and  wound  with  two  coils,  o  o'.  The  tenninals  of  these  coils  are 
<'onaectcd,  respectively,  to  four  insalated  contact  or  collecting 
riiign,  H  H  h'  h',  and  the  four  line  circuit  wires  i.  connect  the 
hniBhei>  k,  bearing  on  these  rings,  to  the  converter  in  the  order 
shown.  Noting  the  results  of  this  combination,  it  will  be  ol>- 
i^rved  that  at  a  given  point  of  time  tlie  coil  o  is  in  it£  neutral 
)K>eition  and  is  generating  little  or  no  current,  while  the  other 
<-oil,  h',  is  in  a  position  where  it  exerts  its  maxinmin  effect. 
Assuming  coil  o  to  be  connected  in  circuit  with  coils  n  b  of  the 
i-onvcrter,  and  coil  o'  with  coils  b'  b',  it  Is  evident  that  the  poles 


of  the  ring  A  will  he  deternihied  by  coils  h'  b'  almic :  hnt  hs  the 
iinnature  of  the  generator  revolves,  coil  o  <leveio]»s  nioru  current 
and  coil  n'  lese,  until  (i  reaches:  its  maxhnurn  and  c;'  its  neutral 
|M)sition.  The  ohvions  result  will  l>e  to  shift  the  i^tles  of  the 
ring  A  through  one-quarter  of  its  jieriphery.  The  movement  of 
(he  coils  through  the  next  quarter  of  a  turn — during  which  coil 
•:'  enters  a  tield  of  opp<iRitc  polarity  and  generates  a  current  of 
opposite  direction  and  increasing  strength,  while  ciiil  a,  in  [Hisshig 
from  it«  maximum  to  its  neutral  (M'sitioii  generates  a  cmrrent  of 
decreaaing  strength  and  same  diri-ction  as  Iw^fore — causes  a  further 
shifting  of  the  poles  through  the  second  quarter  of  the  rhig. 
Tile  second  half- re  volution  will  oliviously  be  a  repetition  of  the 
same  ac-tion.    By  the  shifting  of  the  poles  nf  the  ring  a,  a  |H>wcr- 
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ful  dynamic  inductive  effect  on  the  coils  c  c'  is  produced.  Be- 
sides the  currents  generated  in  the  secondary  coils  by  dynamo- 
magnetic  induction,  other  currents  will  be  set  up  in  the  same 
coils  in  consequence  of  many  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
poles  in  the  ring  a.  This  should  be  avoided  by  maintaining  the 
intensity  of  the  poles  constant,  to  accomplish  which  care  sliould 
be  taken  in  designing  and  proportioning  the  generator  and  in 
distributing  the  coils  in  the  ring  a,  and  balancing  their  effect. 
When  this  is  done,  the  currents  are  produced  by  dynamo-mag- 
netic induction  only,  the  same  result  being  obtained  as  thougli 
the  poles  were  shifted  by  a  commutator  witli  an  infinite  number 
of  segments. 

The  modifications  which  are  applicable  to  other  fonns  of  con- 
verter are  in  many  respects  applicable  to  this,  such  as  those  per- 
taining more  particularly  to  the  form  of  the  core,  the  relative 
lengths  and  resistances  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils,  and 
the  arrangements  for  running  or  operating  the  same. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A   Constant  Cukkent   Transformer   with   Magnetk^   Shield 
Between  Coils  of  Primary  and  Secondary. 

Mr.  Tesiji  has  applied  his  principle  of  magnetic  shielding  of 
parts  to  the  construction  also  of  transformers,  the  shield  heing 
interposed  l)etvveen  the  primarv  and  secondary  coils.  In  trans- 
formers of  the  ordinary  type  it  will  be  found  that  the  wave  of 
electromotive  force  of  the  secondarv  verv  nearlv  coincides  with 
that  of  the  primary,  being,  however,  in  opposite  sign.  At  the  same 
time  the  cm^rents,  both  primary  and  secondarv,  lag  behind  their 
res|)ective  electromotive  forces ;  but  as  this  lag  is  ])ractically  or 
nearlv  the  same  in  the  case  of  each  it  follows  that  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  tlie  ])rimarv  and  secondarv  currents  Mall  nearlv 
coincide,  but  differ  in  sign  or  direction,  proWded  tlie  secondarv 
be  not  loaded  or  if  it  contain  devices  having  the  proix^rty  of 
self-induction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lag  of  the  primary 
behind  the  impressed  electromotive  force  may  be  diminished  by 
loading  the  secondarv  with  a  non-inductive  or  dead  resistance — 
such  as  incandescent  lamps — whereby  the  time  interval  between 
the  maximum  or  minimum  j>eriods  of  the  primarv  and  secondary 
currents  is  increased.  This  time  interval,  however,  is  limited, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  ])hase  difference  in  the  oj>eration  of 
such  deWcesas  the  Tesla  alternating  current  motors  can  only  be 
approximately  realized  l)v  such  means  of  producing  or  securing 
this  difference,  as  above  indicated,  for  it  is  desirable  in  such  cases 
that  there  should  exist  between  the  primarv  and  secondary  cur- 
rents, or  those  which,  however  produced,  pass  through  the  two 
circuits  of  the  motor,  a  difference  of  phase  of  ninety  degrees; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  current  in  one  circuit  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum when  that  in  the  other  circuit  is  a  minhnunL  To  attain 
to  this  condition  more  perfectly,  an  increased  retardation  of  the 
>econdarv  current  is  secured  in  the  followiniif  manner:  Instead 
of  bringing  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  or  circuits  of  a 
transformer  into  the  closest   possible  relations,  lus  has  hitherto 
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been  done,  Mr.  Tesla  protects  in  a  measure  the  secondary  from 
the  inductive  action  or  effect  of  the  primary  by  surrounding 
either  the  primary  or  the  secondary  with  a  comparatively  tliin 
magnetic  sliield  or  screen.  Under  these  modified  conditions, 
as  long  as  the  primary  current  has  a  small  value,  the  shield 
protects  tlie  secondarj^;  but  as  soon  as  the  primary  current 
lias  reached  a  certain  strengtli,  whicli  is  arbitrarily  determined, 
the  protecting  magnetic  shield  becomes  saturated  and  the  induc- 
tive action  upon  the  secondary  begins.  It  results,  therefore,  that 
the  secondary  current  begins  to  flow  at  a  certain  fraction  of  a 
period  later  than  it  would  without  the  interposed  shield,  and 
since  this  retardation  may  be  obtained  without  necessarily  retard- 
ing the  primary  current  also,  an  additional  lag  is  secured,  and 
the  time  interval  between  the  maximum  or  mininmm  periods  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  cuiTcnts  is  increased.     Such  a  trans- 
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former  may,  by  properly  j)roporti()ning  its  seveml  elements  and 
determining  the  proper  relations  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  windings,  the  thickness  of  the  magnetic  shield,  and 
other  conditions,  be  constructed  to  yield  a  constant  current  at  all 
loads. 

Fig.  95  is  a  cross-section  of  a  transformer  embodying  this  im- 
provement. Fig.  lU)  is  a  similar  view  of  a  modified  form  of 
transformer,  showing  diagrammatical ly  the  manner  of  using  the 
same. 

A  A  is  the  main  core  of  the  tmnsformer,  com])osed  of  a  ring 
of  soft  annealed  and  insulated  or  oxidized  iron  wire.  Uj>on  this 
core  is  wound  the  secondary  circuit  or  coil  b  b.  This  latter  is 
then  covered  with  a  layer  or  layers  of  annealed  and  insulated 
iron  wires  c  d,  wound  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  secondary 
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<«il.  Over  tlie  whole  is  then  wound  tlie  priaiary  coil  or  wire  dd. 
From  tJie  nature  of  tliis  construction  it  will  l>e  obvious  that 
%f-  long  OH  the  shield  formed  by  tlie  wires  c  is  below  magnetic 
htttnration  tlie  eecondaiy  coil  or  circuit  is  effectually  protected  or 
shielded  from  the  indnctive  influence  of  tlie  primary,  although 
on  open  circuit  it  may  exliibit  some  electromotive  force.  When 
the  strengtli  of  the  primary  reaches  a  certain  value,  the  sliield  c, 
becoming  eaturated,  ceases  to  protect  the  secondary  from  induc- 
tive action,  and  current  is  in  consequence  developed  therein. 
For  similar  reasons,  when  the  primary  current  weakens,  the 
weakening  of  the  secoiidarv'  is  retarded  t^i  the  same  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  extent. 

Tlie  s{iecific  construction  of  the  transformer  is  largely  imma- 


terial. Ill  Fig.  »«,  for  example,  tlie  core  a  is  built  up  of  thin 
insulated  iron  platen  or  discs.  Tlie  primary  circuit  i>  is  wound 
next  the  core  a.  Over  this  is  applied  the  shield  c,  wliicli  in  this 
case  is  made  up  of  thin  strips  or  plates  of  iron  properly  insulated 
and  surrounding  the  primary,  foniiing  a  closed  magnetic  circuit. 
The  secondary  b  is  wound  over  the  shield  c.  In  Fig.  !)ti,  slso, 
V.  is  a  source  of  altcniating  or  rapidly  changing  currents. 
The  primary  of  the  traiiiiformer  is  connected  with  the  circuit  of 
the  generator,  k  is  a  two-circuit  alternating  current  motor,  one 
of  the  circuits  Iieing  connected  with  the  main  circuit  from  the 
source  E,  and  tlie  other  being  supplied  with  currents  from  the 
tietiindarv  of  the  transformer. 


PART  II. 


THE  TESLA  EFFECTS  WITH  HIGH  FREQUENCY 
AND  HIGH  POTENTIAL  CURRENTS. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Introduction. — The  Scope  of  the  Tesla  Lectures. 

Before  proceeding  to  study  tlie  tliree  Tesla  lectures  here 
presented,  the  reader  may  find  it  of  some  assistance  to  have  his 
attention  directed  to  the  main  points  of  interest  and  significance 
therein.  The  first  of  these  lectures  was  delivered  in  New  York, 
at  Columbia  College,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  May  20, 1891.  The  urgent  desire  expressed  immedi- 
ately from  all  parts  of  Europe  for  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
brilliant  and  unusual  experiments  with  which  the  lecture  was 
accompanied,  induced  Mr.  Tesla  to  go  to  England  early  in  1892, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
and  a  day  later,  by  special  recjuest,  before  the  Royal  Institution. 
His  reception  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  flattering  nature  on 
l)oth  occasions.  He  then  went,  by  invitation,  to  France,  and  re- 
peated his  novel  demonstrations  before  the  Societe  Internationale 
des  Electriciens,  and  the  Societe  Frangaise  de  Physique.  Mr.  Tesla 
returned  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1892,  and  in  February,  1898,  de- 
Hvered  his  tlurd  lecture  before  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  fulfilment  of  a  long  standing  promise  to  Prof.  Houston. 
The  following  week,  at  the  request  of  President  James  I.  Ayer, 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  tlie  same  lecture  was 
re-delivered  in  St.  Louis.  It  had  been  intended  to  limit  the  in- 
ntations  to  members,  but  the  appeals  from  residents  in  the  city 
were  so  numerous  and  pressing  that  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
a  very  large  hall.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  lecture  was 
listened  to  by  an  audience  of  over  5,000  people,  and  was  in  some 
parts  4)f  a  moi*e  ix)pular  nature  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 
Despite  this  concession  to  the  need  of  the  hour  and  occasion,  Mr. 
Tesla  did  not  hesitate  to  show  many  new  and  brilliant  experi- 
ments, and  to  a<lvance  the  frontier  of  discovery  far  bevond  any 
point  he  had  theretofore  marked  publicly. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  running  review  of  the  lectures  them- 
selves.    The  trround  covered  bv  them   is  so  vast  that  only  tlie 
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leading  ideas  and  experiments  can  here  be  touched  upon ;  besides, 
it  is  preferable  that  the  lectures  should  be  carefully  gone  over  for 
their  own  sake,  it  being  more  than  likely  that  each  student  will 
discover  a  new  beauty  or  stimulus  in  them.  Taking  up  the 
course  of  reasoning  followed  by  Mr.  Tesla  in  his  first  lecture,  it 
will  be  noted  that  he  started  out  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact, 
which  he  has  now  experimentally  demonstrated,  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  light  waves,  primarily,  electrostatic  effects  must  be 
brought  into  play,  and  continued  study  has  led  him  to  the  opinion 
that  all  electrical  and  magnetic  effects  may  be  referred  to  elec- 
trostatic molecular  forces.  This  opinion  finds  a  singular  con- 
finnation  in  one  of  the  most  striking  experiments  which  he 
describes,  namely,  the  production  of  a  veritable  flame  by  the 
agitation  of  electrostatically  charged  molecules.  It  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  observe  that  this  result  points  out  a  way  of 
obtaining  a  flame  which  consumes  no  material  and  in  which  no 
chemical  action  whatever  tskes  place.  It  also  throws  a  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  ordinary  flame,  which  Mr.  Tesla  believes  to  be 
due  to  electrostatic  molecular  actions,  which,  if  true,  would  lead 
directly  to  the  idea  that  even  chemical  affinities  might  be  electro- 
static in  their  nature  and  that,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
molecular  forces  in  general  may  be  referable  to  one  and  the  same 
cause.  This  singular  phenomenon  accounts  in  a  plausible  man- 
ner for  the  unexplained  fact  that  buildings  are  frequently  set  on 
tire  during  thunder  storms  without  having  been  at  all  struck  by 
lightning.  It  may  also  explain  the  total  disappearance  of  ships 
at  sea. 

One  of  the  striking  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Tesla  is  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  powerful  electromagnetic  inductive  effect*,  but 
feeble  luminosity  is  obtainable,  and  this  only  in  close  proximity 
to  the  source  of  disturbance;  whereas,  when  tlie  electrostatic 
effects  are  intensified,  the  same  initial  energy  suffices  to  excite 
himinositv  at  considerable  distances  from  the  source.  That  there 
are  only  electrostatic  effects  active  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by 
Mr.  Tesla's  experiments  with  an  induction  coil  operated  with 
alternating  currents  of  very  high  frequency.  He  shows  how 
tu])es  may  be  made  to  glow  brilliantly  jat  considerable  distances 
from  any  object  when  placed  in  a  powerful,  rapidly  alternating, 
electrostatic  field,  and  he  describes  many  interesting  phenomena 
observed  in  such  a  field.    His  experiments  open  up  the  possibility 
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of  ligliting  an  apartmeat  by  niinply  creating  in  it  such  an  electro- 
i^tatic  field,  and  this,  in  a  certain  way,  would  appear  to  be  the 
ideal  method  of  lighting  a  room,  as  it  would  allow  the  illuminat- 
ing device  to  be  freely  moved  about.  The  power  with  which 
these  exhausted  tubes,  devoid  of  any  electrodes,  light  up  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable. 

That  the  principle  propoundetl  by  Mr.  Tesla  is  a  broad  one  is 
evident  from  the  many  ways  in  which  it  may  be  practically  a]>- 
plied.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  variety  of  the  devices  shown 
t>r  described,  all  of  which  are  novel  in  character  and  will,  with- 
out doubt,  lead  to  further  important  results  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Tesla  and  other  investigators.  The  experiment,  for  instance,  of 
lighting  up  a  single  filament  or  block  of  refractory  material  with 
a  single  wire,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  give  Mr.  Tesla's  work  the 
stamp  of  originality,  and  the  numerous  other  experiments  and 
effects  which  may  be  varied  at  will,  are  e<jually  new  and  interest- 
ing. Thus,  the  incandescent  filament  spinning  in  an  unex- 
hausted globe,  the  well-known  Crookes  experiment  on  open  cir- 
cuit, and  the  many  others  suggested,  wiW  not  fail  to  interest  the 
reader.  Mr.  Tesla  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  the  di6c»harge  presented  by  an  induction  coil  when  op- 
erated with  these  rapidly  alternating  currents,  starting  from  the 
thread-like  discharge  and  passing  through  various  stages  to  the 
tnie  electric  flame. 

A  point  of  great  impoitance  in  the  introduction  of  high  ten- 
sion alternating  current  which  Mr.  Tesla  brings  out  is  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  avoiding  all  gaseous  matter  in  the  high  tension 
apparatus.  He  shows  that,  at  least  with  very  rapidly  alternating 
currents  of  high  potential,  the  discharge  may  work  through  al- 
most any  practicable  thickness  of  the  best  insulators,  if  air  is 
present.  In  such  cases  the  air  included  within  the  apparatus  is 
violently  agitated  and  by  molecular  bombardment  the  parts  may 
l)e  so  greatly  heated  as  to  cause  a  ruplure  of  the  insulation. 
The  practical  outcome  of  this  is,  that,  whereas  with  steady  cur- 
rents, any  kind  of  insulation  may  be  used,  with  rapidly  alternat- 
ing currents  oils  will  probably  be  the  best  to  employ,  a  fact 
which  has  been  observed,  but  not  until  now  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. The  recognition  of  the  above  fact  is  of  special  impor- 
tance in  the  construction  of  the  costly  commercial  induction  coils 
which  are  often  rendered  useless  in  an  unaccountable  manner. 
The  truth  of  these  views  of  Mr.  Tesla  is  made  evident  by  the  in- 
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teresting  experiments  illuHtrative  of  the  behavior  of  the  air  be- 
tween charged  surfaces,  the  luniiiioiis  streams  formed  by  the 
charged  molecules  appearing  even  wlien  great  thicknesses  of  the 
best  insulatoiv  are  interposed  between  the  charged  surfaces. 
Tliese  luminous  streams  afford  in  themselves  a  very  interesting 
study  for  the  experimenter.  With  these  rapidly  alternating  cur- 
rents they  become  far  more  powerful  and  produce  beautifullight 
effects  when  they  issue  from  a  wire,  pinwheel  or  other  object  at- 
tached to  a  terminal  of  the  coil ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  issue  from  a  ball  almost  as  freely  as  from  a  point,  when  the 
frequency  is  very  high. 

From  these  experiments  we  also  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the 
importance  of  taking  into  account  the  ca|>acity  and  self-induction 
in  the  apparatus  employed  and  the  {possibilities  offered  by  the 
use  of  condensers  in  conjunction  with  alternate  currents,  the  em- 
ployment of  currents  of  high  frequency,  among  other  things, 
making  it  ])ossible  to  reduce  the  c(mdenser  to  practicable  dimen- 
sions. Another  point  of  interest  and  practical  bearing  is  the 
fact,  proved  by  Mr.  Tesla,  that  for  alternate  currents,  especially 
those  of  high  fre(|uencv,  insulatoi*s  are  required  possessing  a 
small  specific  inductive  capacity,  which  at  the  same  time  have  a 
high  insulating  power. 

Mr.  Tesla  also  makes  interesting  and  valuable  suggestion  in  re- 
gard to  the  economical  utilization  of  iron  in  machines  and  trans- 
fonners.  He  shows  how,  by  maintaining  by  continuoiii>  magnet- 
ization a  flow  of  lines  through  the  iron,  the  latter  may  be  kept 
near  its  maximum  permeability  and  a  higher  outjnit  and  economy 
may  be  secured  in  such  apparatus.  This  principle  may  prove  of 
considerable  commercial  importance  in  the  development  of  alter- 
nating systems.  Mr.  TeslaV  suggestion  that  the  same  result  can 
be  secured  bv  heating  the  iron  bv  hvsteresis  and  eddv  currents, 
and  increasing  the  permeability  in  this  manner,  while  it  may  aj)- 
j)ear  less  practical,  nevertheless  opens  another  direction  for  inves- 
tigation and  improvement. 

The  demonstnition  of  the  fact  that  with  alternating  currents 
of  high  frecjuency,  sufficient  energy  may  be  transmitted  under 
practicable  conditions  through  the  glass  of  an  incandescent  lamp 
by  electrostatic  or  electromagnetic  induction  may  lead  to  a  de- 
parture in  the  construction  of  such  devices.  Another  important 
experimental  result  achieved  is  the  operation  of  lamps,  and  even 
motors,  with  the  discharges  of  condensers,  this  method  affording 
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a  means  of  converting  direct  or  alternating  currents.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Tesla  advocates  the  perfecting  of  apparatus  capa- 
ble of  generating  electricitv  of  high  tension  from  heat  energy, 
l)elieving  this  to  be  a  better  way  of  obtaining  electrical  energy 
for  practical  purposes,  particularly  for  the  production  of  light. 

While  many  were  probably  prepared  to  encounter  curious 
phenomena  of  impedance  in  the  use  of  a  condenser  discharged 
dismptively,  the  experiments  shown  were  extremely  interesting 
on  account  of  their  paradoxical  character.  The  burning  of  an 
incandescent  lamp  at  any  candle  power  when  connected  across  a 
heavy  metal  bar,  the  existence  of  nodes  on  the  bar  and  the  possi- 
bility of  exploring  the  bar  by  means  of  an  ordinary  Cardew 
voltmeter,  are  all  peculiar  developments,  but  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  observation  is  the  phenomenon  of  impedance  observed 
in  the  lamp  with  a  straight  filament,  which  remains  dark  while 
the  bulb  glows. 

Mr.  Tesla's  manner  of  operating  an  induction  coil  by  means  of 
the  disruptive  discharge,  and  thus  obtaining  enormous  differences 
«)f  potential  from  comparatively  small  and  inexpensive  coils,  will 
be  appreciated  by  experimenters  and  will  find  valuable  applica- 
tion in  laboratories.  Indeed,  his  many  suggestions  and  hints  in 
regard  to  the  construction  and  use  of  apparatus  in  these  investi- 
gations will  be  highly  vahied  and  will  aid  materially  in  future 
research. 

The  London  lecture  was  delivered  twice.  In  its  first  form, 
before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  it  was  in  some 
respects  an  amplification  of  several  points  not  sj^ecially  enlarged 
upon  in  the  New  York  lecture,  but  brought  forward  many  addi- 
tional discoveries  and  new  investigations.  Its  repetition,  in 
another  form,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  was  due  to  Prof.  Dewar, 
who  with  Lord  Rayleigh,  manifested  a  most  lively  interest  in  Mr. 
Tesla^s  work,  and  whose  kindness  illustrated  once  more  the  strong 
English  love  of  scientific  truth  and  appreciation  of  its  votaries. 
As  an  indefatigable  exj>erimenter,  Mr.  Tesla  was  certainly  no- 
where more  at  home  than  in  the  haunts  of  Faraday,  and  as  the 
guest  of  FaiTiday's  successor.  This  Royal  Institution  lecture 
summed  up  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  Tesla's  work,  in  the  higli 
]K)tential,  high  frequency  field,  and  we  may  here  avail  ourselves 
of  so  valuable  a  sunmiarization,  in  a  simple  form,  of  a  sul)ject  by 
no  means  easy  of  comprelu^nsion  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
studied. 
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Ill  these  London  lectures,  among  the  many  notable  points  made 
was  first,  the  diflScnlty  of  constructing  the  alternators  to  obtain 
the  very  liigh  frequencies  needed.  To  obtain  tlie  higli  fre- 
quencies it  was  necessary  to  provide  several  hundred  polar  pro- 
jections, which  were  necessarily  small  and  offered  many  draw- 
backs, and  this  the  more  as  exceedingly  high  peripheral  speeds 
liad  to  be  resorted  to.  In  some  of  the  first  machines  both  arma- 
ture and  field  liad  polar  projections.  These  macliines  produced 
a  curious  noise,  especially  when  the  armature  was  started  from 
the  state  of  rest,  the  field  being  charged.  The  most  efficient 
machine  was  found  to  be  one  with  a  drum  annature,  the  iron 
body  of  which  consisted  of  very  thin  wire  annealed  with  special 
care.  It  was,  of  course,  desirable  to  avoid  the  employment  of 
iron  in  the  armature,  and  several  machines  of  this  kind,  with 
moving  or  stationary  conductors  were  constructed,  but  the  re- 
sults ol)tained  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  on  accoimt  of  the 
great  mechanical  and  other  difficulties  encountered. 

The  study  of  the  properties  of  the  high  frequency  currents 
obtained  from  these  machines  is  very  interesting,  as  nearly  evers' 
experiment  discloses  something  new.  Two  coils  traversed  by 
such  a  current  attract  or  repel  each  other  with  a  force  which, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  sense  of  touch,  seems  contin- 
uous. An  interesting  observation,  already  noted  under  another 
fomi,  is  that  a  piece  of  iron,  surrounded  by  a  coil  through  which 
the  current  is  passing  appears  t-o  be  continuously  magnetized. 
This  apparent  contumity  might  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiency  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  but  there  is  evidence  that  in  currents  of  such 
high  frequencies  one  of  the  impulses  preponderates  over  the 
other. 

As  might  be  expected,  conductors  traversed  by  such  currents 
are  rapidly  heated,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  resistance,  and 
the  heating  effects  are  relatively  much  greater  in  the  iron. 
The  hysteresis  losses  in  iron  are  so  gi'eat  that  an  iron  core, 
even  if  finelv  subdivided,  is  heated  in  an  incrediblv  short  time. 
To  give  an  idea  of  this,  an  ordinary  iron  wire  -f^  inch  in 
diameter  inserted  within  a  coil  having  250  turns,  with  a  current 
estimated  to  be  five  amperes  passing  through  the  coil,  l)ecomes 
Mithin  two  secxmds'  time  so  hot  as  to  scorch  wood.  Bevond  a 
certain  frequency,  an  iron  core,  no  matter  how  finely  subdivided, 
exercises  a  dampening  effect,  and  it  was  easy  to  find  a  point  at 
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whicli  the  impedance  of  a  coil  was  not  affected  by  the  presence 
of  a  core  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  very  thin  well  annealed  and 
varnished  iron  wires. 

Experiments  with  a  telephone,  a  conductor  in  a  strong  mag- 
netic field,  or  with  a  condenser  or  arc,  seem  to  afford  certain 
proof  that  sounds  far  above  tlie  usually  accepted  limit  of  hearing 
would  be  |)erceived  if  produced  with  sufficient  power.  The  arc 
produced  by  these  currents  possesses  several  interesting  features. 
Usually  it  emits  a  note  the  ]>itcli  of  which  corresponds  to  twnce 
the  frequency  of  the  current,  but  if  the  frecjuency  be  sufficiently 
high  it  Incomes  noiseless,  the  limit  of  audition  being  determined 
princijmlly  by  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  arc.  A  curious  fea- 
ture of  the  arc  is  its  |)ersi8tency,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  gaseous  column  to  cool  and  increase  considerably 
in  resistance,  as  is  the  case  with  low  fre<|uencies,  and  partly  to 
the  tendency  of  such  a  high  frequency  machine  to  maintain  a 
constant  current. 

In  ccmnection  with  these  machines  the  condenser  affords  a  i)ar- 
ticularly  interesting  study.  Striking  effects  are  produced  by 
proper  adjustments  of  capacity  and  self-induction.  It  is  easy  to 
raise  the  ele<*tromotive  force  of  the  machine  to  manv  times  the 
original  value  by  simply  adjusting  the  capacity  of  a  condenser 
cnnnected  in  the  induced  circuit.  If  the  condenser  be  at  some 
distance  from  the  machine,  the  difference  of  potential  on  the 
terminals  of  the  latter  inav  In*  onlv  a  small  fraction  of  that  on 
tlie  condenser. 

But  the  m^^^t  inteivsting  experiences  are  gained  when  the  ten- 
si«>n  of  'the  currents  from  the  machine  is  raised  bv  means  of  an 
induction  coil.  In  conse<|uence  of  the  enorm4>us  rate  of  change 
obtainable  in  the  primary  current,  much  higher  potential  differ- 
ences are  obtained  than  with  coils  oiHM-ated  in  the  usual  ways, 
and,  owing  to  the  high  frecjuency,  the  secondary  discharge  |)os- 
^esses  many  striking  jH^culiarities.  Both  the  elect ro<les  behave 
generally  alike,  though  it  ap])eai-s  from  some  observations  that 
one  current  impulse  pre|K>nderates  over  the  other,  as  l>efore 
mentioned. 

The  physiological  effects  of  the  high  tciisi4)n  discharge  are 
found  ti)  be  so  small  that  the  shock  of  the  coil  can  be  sup]K>rted 
without  any  inconvenience,  except  jHjrhaps  a  small  burn  produced 
by  the  discharge  upon  approaching  the  hand  to  one  of  the  ter- 
ininals.    The  decidedly  smaller  physioh)gical  effects  of  these  cur- 
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rents  are  thought  to  be  due  either  to  a  different  distribution 
through  the  body  or  to  the  tissues  acting  as  condensers.  But  in 
the  case  of  an  induction  coil  with  a  great  many  turns  the  hannless- 
ness  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  but  little  energy  is  avail- 
able in  the  extenial  circuit  when  the  same  is  closed  through  the 
experimenter's  body,  on  account  of  the  great  impedance  of  the 
coil. 

In  varying  the  frequency  and  strenth  of  the  currents  through 
the  primary  of  the  coil,  the  character  of  the  secondary  discharge 
is  greatly  varied,  and  no  less  than  five  distincts  forms  are  ob- 
served : — A  weak,  sensitive  thread  discharge,  a  powerful  ilaming 
discharge,  and  three  forms  of  brush  or  streaming  discharges. 
Each  of  these  possesses  certain  noteworthy  features,  but  the  most 
interesting  to  study  are  the  latter. 

Under  cei*tain  conditions  the  streams,  which  are  presumably 
due  to  the  violent  agitation  of  the  air  molecules,  issue  freely 
from  all  points  of  the  coil,  even  through  a  thick  insulation.  If 
there  is  the  smallest  air  space  between  the  primary  and  secondary, 
they  will  form  there  and  surely  injure  the  coil  by  slowly  warm- 
ing the  insulation.  As  they  form  even  with  ordinary  frequencies 
wlien  the  potential  is  excessive,  the  air-space  must  be  most  care- 
fully avoided.  These  high  frequency  streamers  differ  in  aspect 
and  properties  from  those  produced  by  a  static  machine.  The 
wind  produced  by  them  is  small  and  should  altogether  cease  if 
still  considerably  higher  frequencies  could  be  obtained.  A  pe- 
culiaritv  is  that  tliev  issue  as  f reelv  from  surfaces  as  from  points. 
Owing  to  this,  a  metallic  vane,  mounted  in  one  of  the  terminals  of 
the  coil  so  as  to  rotate  freely,  and  having  one  of  its  sides  covered 
\vith  insulation,  is  spun  rapidly  around.  Such  a  vane  would  not 
rotate  with  a  steady  potential,  but  with  a  high  frequency  coil  it 
will  spin,  even  if  it  be  entirely  covered  with  insulation,  provided 
the  insulation  on  one  side  be  either  thicker  or  of  a  higher  sj>ecific 
inductive  capacity.  A  Crookes  electric  radiometer  is  also  spun 
around  when  connected  to  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  but 
only  at  very  high  exhaustion  or  at  ordinary  pressures. 

There  is  still  another  and  more  striking  peculiarity  of  such  a 
high  frecjuency  streamer,  namely,  it  is  hot.  The  heat  is  easily 
percei)tible  with  frequencies  of  about  10,(M)(»,  even  if  the  poten- 
tial is  not  excessively  high.  The  heating  effect  is,  of  course,  due 
to  the  molecular  impacts  and  collisions.  Could  the  frequency 
and  potijutial  be  puslied  far  enough,  tlieii  a  bnish  could  be  pru- 
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(luced  reseiiibling  in  every  particular  a  Haiiie  and  giving  light 
and  heat^  yet  without  a  chemical  process  taking  place. 

The  hot  brush,  when  properly  produced,  resembles  a  jet  of 
burning  gas  escaping  under  great  pressure,  and  it  emits  an  extra- 
ortHnar}'  strong  smell  of  ozone.  The  great  ozonizing  action  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  agitation  of  the  molecules  of  the  air 
is  more  violent  in  such  a  brush  than  in  the  ordinary  streamer  of 
a  static  machine.  But  the  most  powerful  brush  discharges  were 
[)nKiuced  by  employing  currents  of  much  higher  frequencies  than 
it  was  {K)ssible  to  obtain  by  means  of  the  alternators.  These 
currents  were  obtained  by  (lisru])tively  discharging  a  condenser 
and  setting  up  oscillations.  In  this  manner  cun-ents  of  a  fre- 
cpiency  of  several  hundred  thousand  were  obtained. 

Currents  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Tesla  jMnnted  out,  j)roduce  strikhig 
etfects.  At  these  frecjuencies,  the  im])edance  of  a  copper  bar  is 
M}  great  that  a  potential  difference  of  seveml  hundred  volts  can 
\te  maintained  I)etween  two  points  of  a  short  and  thick  ))ar,  and 
it  is  possible  to  keep  aji  ordinary  incandescent  lamj)  burning  at 
full  candle  power  by  attaching  the  terminals  of  the  lamp  to  two 
|)ointi)  of  the  bar  no  more  tlian  a  few  inches  apart.  When  the 
frequency  is  extremely  high,  nodes  are  found  to  exist  on  such  a 
l>ar,  and  it  is  easy  to  locate  them  1)y  means  (»f  a  lamp. 

By  converting  the  high  tension  discharges  of  a  low  fre^juency 
coil  in  this  manner,  it  was  found  practicable  to  keep  a  few  lamps 
burning  on  the  ordinary  circuit  in  tlie  laboratory,  and  by  bring- 
ing the  undulation  to  a  low  j)itch,  it  was  possible  t(»  oj)erate  small 
niot4>rs. 

This  plan  likewisi*  allows  of  converting  high  tension  discharges 
of  one  direction  into  low  tension  unidirectional  currents,  by  ad- 
justing the  circuit  S4)  that  there  are  no  os(*il1ations.  In  passing 
the  osc*illating  discharges  through  the  primary  of  a  specially 
constructed  coil,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  enormous  ])otc*ntial  differences 
with  onlv  few  turns  of  the  si^condarv. 

Great  difficulties  were  at  first  exj)erienced  in  pro<lu<'ing  a  suc- 
cessful coil  on  this  plan.  It  was  found  necessary  t<>  keep  all  air, 
or  gaseous  matter  in  geneml,  away  from  tlie  charge<l  surfaces, 
and  oil  innnersion  was  resorted  to.     The  wires  used  were  heavily 

• 

covered  with  gutta-percha  and  wimnd  in  oil,  or  the  air  was  pumi)ed 
out  by  means  of  a  Sprengel  pump.  Tlie  genenil  arrangement 
was  the  following: — An  ordinary  in<luction  coil,  oj)erated  fn>m 
a  low  fre<juency  alternator,  was  u^ed  to  charge  lA»y<len  jars.    The 
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jars  were  made  to  discharge  over  a  single  or  multiple  gap  through 
the  primary  of  the  second  coil.  To  insure  the  action  of  the  gap, 
the  arc  was  blown  out  by  a  magnet  or  air  blast.  To  adjust  the 
potential  in  the  secondary  a  small  oil  condenser  was  used,  or 
polislied  brass  spheres  of  different  sizes  were  screwed  on  the 
terminals  and  their  distance  adjusted. 

When  the  conditions  were  carefully  determined  to  suit  each 
experiment,  magnificent  effects  were  obtained.  Two  wires, 
stretched  through  the  room,  each  being  connected  to  one  of  the 
terminals  of  the  coil,  emitted  streams  so  powerful  that  the  light 
from  them  allowed  distinguishing  the  objects  in  the  room ;  the 
wires  became  luminous  even  though  covered  with  thick  and 
most  excellent  insulation.  When  two  straight  wires,  or  two  con- 
centric circles  of  wire,  are  connected  to  the  terminals,  and  set  at 
the  proper  distance,  a  uniform  luminous  sheet  is  produced  be- 
tween them.  It  was  possible  in  this  way  to  cover  an  area  of 
more  tlian  one  meter  scjuare  completely  with  the  streams.  By 
attaching  to  one  terminal  a  large  circle  of  wire  and  to  the  other 
terminal  a  small  sphere,  the  streams  are  focused  upon  the  sphere, 
produce  a  strongly  lighted  spot  upon  the  same,  and  present  tlie 
a))pearance  of  a  luminous  cone.  A  very  thin  wire  glued  upon  a 
l^late  oi  hard  nibber  of  great  thickness,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of 
which  is  fastened  a  tinfoil  coating,  is  rendered  intensely  luminous 
when  the  coating  is  connected  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  coil. 
Such  an  ex|^riment  can  be  perfonned  also  with  low  frequency 
currents,  but  much  less  satisfactorily. 

When  the  tenninals  of  such  a  coil,  even  of  a  very  small  one, 
are  separated  by  a  rubber  or  glass  plate,  the  discharge  spreacls 
over  the  plate  in  the  form  of  streams,  threads  or  brilliant  sparks, 
and  affords  a  magniticent  disj)lay,  which  cannot  be  ecpialed  by 
the  largest  coil  opemted  in  the  usual  ways.  By  a  simple  adjust- 
ment it  is  possible  to  produce  with  the  coil  a  succession  of  bril- 
liant sparks,  exactly  as  with  a  Iloltz  machine. 

Under  certain  conditions,  when  the  frecjuency  of  the  oscillation 
is  very  great,  white,  phantom-like  streams  are  seen  to  break  forth 
from  the  terminals  of  the  coil.  The  chief  interesting  feature 
about  them  is,  that  they  stream  freely  against  the  outstretched 
hand  or  other  conducting  object  without  producing  any  senwi- 
tion,  and  the  hand  may  be  a]>proached  very  near  to  the  terminal 
without  a  spark  being  induced  to  jump.  This  is  due  presumably 
to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  energy  is  carried 
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away  or  dissipated  in  the  Btreamers,  and  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  terminal  and  the  hand  is  diminished. 

It  is  found  in  Buch  experiments  that  the  frequency  of  the 
vibration  and  the  quickness  of  succession  of  the  sparks  between 
tlie  knobs  aflfect  to  a  marked  degree  the  appearance  of  the 
streams.  Wlien  the  frequency  is  very  low,  the  air  gives  way  in 
more  or  less  tlie  same  manner  as  by  a  steady  difference  of  poten- 
tial, and  the  streams  consist  of  distinct  threads,  generally  mingled 
with  thin  sparks,  which  probably  correspond  to  the  successive 
discharges  occurring  between  the  knobs.  But  when  the  fre- 
quency is  very  high,  and  the  arc  of  the  discharge  produces  a 
sound  which  is  loud  and  smooth  (which  indicates  botli  that  oscil- 
lation takes  place  and  that  the  sparks  succeed  each  other  witli 
great  rapidity),  then  the  himinous  streams  formed  are  perfectly 
nnifonn.  They  are  generally  of  a  purplish  hue,  but  when  the 
molecular  vibration  is  increased  by  mising  the  potential,  they  as- 
sume a  white  color. 

The  luminous  intensity  of  the  streams  increases  rapidly  when 
the  potential  is  increased;  and  with  frecjuencics  of  only  a  few 
hundred  thousand,  could  the  coil  be  made  to  withstand  a  suffi- 
ciently high  potential  difference,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
space  aroimd  a  wire  could  be  made  to  emit  a  strong  liglit, 
merely  by  the  agitation  of  the  molecules  of  the  air  at  ordinary 
pressure. 

Such  discharges  of  very  high  frecjiieiicy  which  render  hmii- 
iious  the  air  at  ordinary  pressure  we  have  very  likely  occasion  to 
witness  in  the  aurora  borealis.  From  many  of  these  expcri- 
nieutj»  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  sudden  cosmic  disturb- 
ances, such  as  eruptions  on  the  sun,  set  the  electrostatic  charge 
of  the  earth  in  an  extremely  rapid  vibration,  and  produce  the 
glow  by  the  violent  agitation  of  the  air  in  the  upper  and  even  in 
the  lower  strata.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  frequency  were  lowi 
or  even  more  so  if  the  charge  were  not  at  all  vibrating,  the 
lower  dense  sti-ata  would  break  down  as  in  a  lightning  discharge. 
Indic4itions  of  such  breaking  down  have  been  re])eatedly  ob- 
served, but  thev  can  be  attributed  to  the  fundamental  disturb- 
ances,  which  are  few  in  number,  for  the  superimposed  vibration 
would  l)e  so  rapid  as  not  to  allow  a  disruptive  break. 

The  study  of  these  discharge  phenomena  has  led  Mr.  Tesla  to 
the  recognition  of  some  important  facts.  It  was  found,  as  already 
stated,  that  ir>ist»ous  matter  must  ])e  most  carefully  excluded  from 
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any  dielectric  which  is  subjected  to  great,  rapidly  changing  elec- 
trostatic stresses.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  the  gas  perfectly 
when  solid  insulators  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  liquid 
dielectrics.  When  a  solid  dielectric  is  used,  it  matters  little  how 
thick  and  how  good  it  is;  if  air  be  present,  streamers  fonu, 
which  gradually  heat  tlie  dielectric  and  impair  its  insulating 
]>ower,  and  the  discharge  finally  breaks  through.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  best  insulators  are  those  which  possess  the 
highest  specific  inductive  capacity,  but  such  insulators  are  not 
the  best  to  employ  when  working  with  these  high  frequency 
currents,  for  in  most  cAses  the  higher  specific  inductive  capacity 
is  rather  a  disadvantage.  The  prime  quality  of  the  insulating 
medimn  for  these  currents  is  continuity.  F'or  this  reason  prin- 
cipally it  is  necessary  to  employ  liquid  insulators,  such  as  oils. 
If  two  metal  plat.es,  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  are 
immersed  in  oil  and  set  a  distance  apart,  the  coil  may  be  kept 
working  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  break  occurring,  or 
without  the  oil  being  warmed,  but  if  air  bubbles  are  introduced, 
they  become  luminous ;  the  air  molecules,  by  their  impact 
against  the  oil,  heat  it,  and  after  some  time  cause  the  insulation 
to  give  way.  If,  instead  of  the  oil,  a  solid  j)late  of  the  best 
dielectric,  even  several  times  thicker  than  the  oil  intervening 
between  the  metal  plates,  is  inserted  between  the  latter,  the  air 
having  free  access  to  the  charged  surfaces,  the  dielectric  ivari- 
ably  is  warmed  and  breaks  down. 

The  employment  of  oil  is  advisable  or  necessary  even  with  low 
frequencies,  if  the  potentials  are  snch  that  streamers  form,  but 
only  in  such  cases,  as  is  evident  from  the  theory  of  the  action. 
If  the  potentials  are  so  low  that  streamers  do  not  form,  then  it 
is  even  disadvantageous  to  employ  oil,  for  it  may,  principally  by 
confining  the  heat,  be  the  cause  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  in- 
sulation. 

The  exclusion  of  gaseous  matter  is  not  only  desirable  on  ac- 
count of  the  safety  of  the  apparatus,  but  also  on  account  of 
economy,  especially  in  a  condenser,  in  which  considerable  waste 
of  power  may  occur  merely  owing  to  the  presence  of  air,  if  the 
electric  density  on  the  charged  surfaces  is  great. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  a  phenomenon  of  special 
scientific  interest  was  observed.  It  may  be  ranked  among  the 
brush  phenomena,  in  fact  it  is  a  kind  of  bnish  which  fonns  at,  or 
neai*,  a  single  terminal  in  high  va(»nnm.     In  a  bulb  with  a  con- 
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ducting  electrode,  even  if  the  latter  be  of  aluminum,  the  brush 
has  only  a  very  short  existence,  but  it  can  be  preserved  for  a  con- 
riderable  length  of  time  in  a  bulb  devoid  of  any  conducting  elec- 
trode. To  observe  the  phenomenon  it  is  found  best  to  employ  a 
large  spherical  bulb  having  in  its  centre  a  small  bulb  supported 
on  a  tube  sealed  to  the  neck  of  the  former.  The  large  bulb  be- 
ing exhausted  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  inside  of  the  small  bulb 
being  connected  to  one  of  the  tenninals  of  the  coil,  under  certain 
conditions  there  appears  a  misty  haze  around  tlie  small  bulb, 
which,  after  passing  through  some  stages,  assumes  the  fonn  of  a 
brush,  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  tube  supporting  the  small 
bulb.  Wlien  the  bnish  assumes  this  form  it  may  be  brouglit  to 
a  state  of  extreme  sensitiveness  to  electrostatic  and  magnetic  in- 
fluence. The  bull)  hanging  straight  down,  and  all  objects  being 
remote  from  it,  the  approach  of  the  observer  within  a  few  paces 
will  cause  the  brush  to  fly  to  the  opposite  side,  and  if  he  walks 
around  the  bulb  it  will  always  keep  on  the  opposite  side.  It  may 
begin  to  spin  around  the  terminal  long  l)efore  it  reaches  that  sen- 
sitive stage.  When  it  begins  to  turn  around,  principally,  Imt 
also  before,  it  is  affected  by  a  magnet,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it  is 
sus(»eptil)le  to  magnetic  influence  to  an  astonishing  degree.  A 
small  permanent  magnet,  with  its  poles  at  a  distance  of  no  more 
than  two  centimetres  will  affect  it  visil)ly  at  a  distance  of  two  me- 
tres,  slowing  down  or  accelerating  the  rotation  according  to  how 
it  is  held  relatively  to  the  brush. 

« 

When  the  Imlb  hangs  with  the  globe  down,  the  rotation  is  al- 
ways clockwise.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  would  o<»cur  in 
the  op|H)8ite  direction,  and  on  the  (magnetic)  equator  the  brush 
should  not  tuni  at  all.  The  rotation  may  be  reversed  by  a  mag- 
net kept  at  some  distance.  The  bnish  rotates  best,  seemingly, 
when  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth.  It 
ver}'  likely  rotates,  when  at  its  maximum  s])eed,  in  synchronism 
with  the  alternations,  say,  10,000  times  a  second.  The  rotation 
<'an  be  slowed  down  or  accelerated  by  the  a])proach  or  recession 
of  the  o]>server,  or  any  conductino:  bodv,  but  it  cannot  be  re- 
versed  by  putting  the  bulb  in  any  position.  Very  curicms  exj)eri- 
nients  may  Ik?  iwrfonncd  with  the  brusli  when  in  its  most  sensi- 
tive state.  For  instance,  the  l)rush  resting  in  one  position,  the 
exj)erimentcr  may,  by  selecting  a  pro])er  ])osition,  a]>])roach  the 
hand  at  a  certain  considerable  distance  to  the  Inilb,  and  he  may 
canst*  tlie  brush  to  pass  (»ff  by  mi»rely  stiffening  the  muscles  of 
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tlie  arm,  the  mere  change  of  configuration  of  the  arm  and  the 
consequent  imperceptible  displacement  being  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  delicate  balance.  Wlien  it  beghis  to  rotate  slowly,  and  the 
hands  are  held  at  a  proper  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  make  even 
the  slightest  motion  without  producing  a  visible  eifect  upon  the 
brusli.  A  metal  plate  connected  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  coil 
affects  it  at  a  great  distance,  slowing  down  the  rotation  often  t^> 
one  turn  a  second. 

Mr.  Tesla  hopes  that  this  phenomenon  will  prove  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  acting  in  an 
electrostatic  or  magnetic  field.  If  there  is  any  motion  which  is 
measurable  going  on  in  the  space,  such  a  brush  would  be  apt  to 
reveal  it.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  beam  of  light,  frictionless,  devoid 
of  inertia.  On  account  of  its  marvellous  sensitiveness  to  electro- 
static or  magnetic  disturbances  it  may  be  the  means  of  sending 
signals  through  submarine  cables  with  any  speed,  and  even  of 
transmitting  intelligence  to  a  distance  without  wires. 

In  operating  an  induction  coil  with  these  rapidly  alternating 
(nirreiits,  it  is  astonishing  to  note,  for  the  tii*st  time,  the  great 
importance  of  the  relation  of  capacity,  self-induction,  and  fre- 
quency as  bearing  upon  the  general  result.  Tlie  combined  effect 
of  these  elements  produces  many  curious  effects.  For  instance, 
two  metal  plates  are  connected  to  the  terminals  and  set  at  a  small 
distance,  so  that  an  arc  is  formed  between  them.  This  arc  ///r- 
re7itH  a  strong  current  from  flowing  through  the  coil.  If  the  arc 
be  interrupted  by  the  interposition  of  a  glass  plate,  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  obtained  counteiticts  the  self-induction,  and  a 
stronger  current  is  made  to  j)ass.  The  effects  of  capacity  are  the 
most  striking,  for  in. these  ex|XM*iments,  since  the  self-induction 
and  frequency  both  are  high,  the  critical  capacity  is  very  small, 
and  need  be  but  slightly  varied  to  produce  a  very  considerable 
change.  The  exjicAnenter  brings  his  body  in  contact  with  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary  of  the  coil,  or  attaches  to  one  or  both 
terminals  insulated  bodies  of  verv  small  bulk,  such  as  exhausted 
bulbs,  and  he  produces  a  considerable  rise  or  fall  of  potential  on 
the  secondary,  and  greatly  affects  the  flow  of  the  current  through 
the  primarj'  coil. 

In  many  of  the  phenomena  ol)served,  the  pi*esence  <>f  the  air, 
or,  genemlly  speaking,  of  a  medium  of  a  gaseinis  nature  (using 
this  term  not  to  imply  specific  properties,  but  in  contmdistinction 
to  homogeneity  or  perfect  continuity)  plays  an  important  part. 
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as  it  allows  energy  to  be  dissipated  by  molecular  impact  or  bom- 
bardment. The  ac^tion  is  thus  explained : — When  an  insulated 
luHly  eomieeted  to  a  terminal  of  the  coil  is  suddenly  charged  to 
high  potential,  it  act*  inductively  upon  the  surrounding  air,  or 
whatever  gaseous  medium  there  might  be.  The  molecules  or 
atoms  which  are  near  it  are,  of  course,  more  attracted,  and  move 
through  a  greater  distance  than  the  further  ones.  When  the 
nearest  molecules  strike  the  body  they  are  repelled,  and  collisions 
<K*cur  at  all  distances  within  the  inductive  distance.  It  is  now 
clear  that,  if  the  potential  be  steady,  but  little  loss  of  energy  can 
he  caused  in  this  wav,  for  the  molecules  which  are  nearest  to 
the  IkkIv  having  had  an  additional  charge  imparted  to  them  by 
contact,  are  not  attracted  until  they  have  parted,  if  not  with  all, 
at  least  with  most  of  the  additional  charge,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished only  after  a  great  many  collisions.  This  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  with  a  steady  potential  there  is  but  little  loss  in  dry 
air.  When  the  potential,  instead  of  being  steady,  is  alternating, 
the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  In  this  case  a  rhythmical 
lK)mbardment  occurs,  no  matter  whether  the  molecules  after- 
coming  in  contac*t  with  the  body  h)se  the  imparted  charge  or 
not,  and,  what  is  more,  if  the  charge  is  not  lost,  the  impacts  are 
all  the  more  violent.  Still,  if  the  frequency  of  the  impulses 
Ikj  very  small,  the  loss  caused  by  the  impacts  and  collisions  would 
not  be  serious  unless  the  potential  was  excessive.  But  when 
extremely  high  frecjuencies  and  more  or  less  high  potentials  are 
used,  the  loss  may  be  very  great.  The  total  energy  lost  |)er  unit 
of  time  is  proportionate  to  the  product  of  the  number  of  impacts 
per  second,  or  the  frequency  and  the  energy  lost  in  each  impact. 
But  the  energy  of  an  impact  must  be  jiroportionate  to  the  square 
of  the  electric  density  <»f  the  body,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
charge  imparted  to  the  molecule  is  proportionate  to  that  density. 
It  is  concluded  from  this  that  the  total  energy  lost  must  be  pnv 
portionate  to  the  pn)duct  of  the  frequency  and  the  square  of  the 
electric  density;  but  this  law  needs  experimental  continnation. 
Assuming  the  preceding  considerations  to  be  true,  then,  by  ra- 
pidly alternating  the  potential  of  a  body  immersed  in  an  insulat- 
ing gaseous  medium,  any  amount  of  energy  may  be  dissipated 
into  space.  Most  of  that  energy,  then,  is  not  dissijmted  in  the 
form  of  long  ether  waves,  propagated  to  considerable  distance, 
as  is  thought  most  generally,  but  is  consumed  in  impact  and 
collisional  losses — that  is,  heat  vibrations — on  the  surface  aud  in 
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the  vicinity  of  tlie  body.  To  reduce  tlie  dissipation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  work  witli  a  small  electric  density — the  snialler,  the 
higher  the  frequency. 

The  behavior  of  a  gaseous  medium  to  such  rapid  alternations 
of  potential  makes  it  appear  plausible  that  electrostatic  dis- 
turbances of  the  earth,  produced  by  cosmic  events,  may  have 
great  influence  upon  the  meteorological  conditions.  When  such 
disturbances  occur  both  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
charge  and  the  potential  are  in  all  probability  excessive,  and  the 
energy  converted  into  heat  may  be  considerable.  Since  the 
density  must  be  unevenly  distributed,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  various  places,  the  efiEect  pro- 
duced would  accordingly  vary  from  place  to  place.  Considerable 
variations  in  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
may  in  this  manner  be  caused  at  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  variations  may  be  gradual  or  very  sudden,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  original  disturbance,  and  may  produce  rain 
and  storms,  or  locally  modify  the  weather  in  any  way. 

From  many  experiences  gathered  in  the  course  of  these  inves- 
tigations it  appears  certain  that  in  lightning  discharges  the  air  is 
an  element  of  importance.  For  instance,  during  a  stonn  a 
stream  may  form  on  a  Jiail  or  pointed  projection  of  a  building. 
If  lightning  strikes  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  the  harm- 
less static  discharge  may,  in  consequence  of  the  oscillations  set 
up,  assume  the  character  of  a  high-frequency  streamer,  and  the 
nail  or  projection  may  be  brought  to  a  high  temperature  by  the 
violent  hnpact  of  the  air  molecules.  Thus,  it  is  thought,  a 
building  may  be  set  on  lire  without  the  lightning  striking  it.  In 
like  manner  small  metallic  objects  may  be  fused  and  volatilized 
*  — as  frequently  occurs  in  lightning  discharges — merely  because 
they  are  surrounded  by  air.  Were  they  immersed  in  a  practi- 
cally continuous  medium,  such  as  oil,  they  would  probably  be 
safe,  as  the  energy  would  have  to  spend  itself  elsewhere. 

An  instructive  experience  having  a  bearing  on  this  subject  is 
the  following : — A  glass  tube  of  an  incli  or  so  in  diameter  and 
several  inches  long  is  taken,  and  a  platnium  wire  sealed  into  it, 
the  wire  running  through  the  center  of  the  tube  from  end  to 
end.  The  tube  is  exhausted  to  a  moderate  degree.  If  a  steady 
current  is  passed  through  the  wire  it  is  heated  uniformly  in  all 
parts  and  the  gas  in  the  tube  is  of  no  consequence.     But  if  high 
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frequency  dischargeH  are  directed  through  the  wire,  it  is  heated 
Hiore  on  the  end8  than  in  tlie  middle  portion,  and  if  the  fre- 
(|uency,  or  rate  of  charge,  is  liigh  enougli,  the  wire  might  af* 
well  be  cut  in  tlie  middle  as  not,  for  mo»t  of  the  heating  on  the 
ends  is  due  to  the  rareiied  gas.  Here  the  gas  miglit  only  act  as 
a  conductor  of  no  impedance,  diverting  the  current  from  the 
wire  as  the  impedance  of  the  latter  is  enormously  increased,  and 
merely  heating  the  ends  of  the  wire  by  reason  of  their  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  discharge.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  gas  in  the  tube  sliould  be  conducting;  it  might  be  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  pressure,  still  the  ends  of  the  wire  would  be  heated  ; 
liowever,  as  is  ascertained  by  experience,  only  the  two  ends 
would  in  such  case  not  be  electrically  connected  through  the 
gaseous  medium.  Now,  what  with  these  frequencies  and  poten- 
tials occurs  in  an  exhausted  tube,  occurs  in  the  lightning  discharge 
at  ordinary  pressure. 

From  the  facility  with  which  any  amount  of  energy  may  be 
carried  oflF  through  a  gas,  Mr.  Tesla  infers  that  the  best  way  to 
render  harmless  a  lightning  discharge  is  to  afford  it  in  some  way 
a  passage  through  a  volume  of  gas. 

The  recognition  of  some  of  the  above  facts  has  a  bearing  upon 
far-reaching  scientific  investigations  in  which  extremely  high 
frequencies  and  ]K)tential8  are  used.  In  such  cases  the  air  is  an 
important  factor  to  be  considered.  So,  for  instance,  if  two  wires 
are  attached  to  the  tenninals  of  the  coil,  and  the  streamers  issue 
from  them,  there  is  dissipation  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat 
and  light,  and  the  wires  behave  like  a  condenser  of  larger  capac- 
ity. If  the  wires  be  immersed  in  oil,  the  dissipation  of  energy 
IB  prevented,  or  at  least  reduced,  and  the  aj)parent  capacity  is 
diminished.  The  action  of  the  air  would  seem  to  make  it  verv 
difficult  to  tell,  from  the  measured  or  computed  capacity  of  a 
condenser  in  which  the  air  is  acted  uj)on,  its  actual  capacity  or 
vibration  period,  especially  if  the  c<mdenser  is  of  very  small  sur- 
face and  is  charged  to  a  very  high  potential.  As  many  import- 
ant results  are  dependant  upon  the  correctness  of  the  estimation 
of  the  vibration  period,  this  subject  demands  the  most  careful 
ecru  tiny  of  investigators. 

In  Leyden  jars  the  loss  due  to  the  presence  of  air  is  compara- 
tively small,  princi|mlly  on  account  of  the  great  surface  of  the 
coatings  and  the  small  external  action,  but  if  there  are  streamers 
on  the  top,  the  loss  may  be  considerable,  and  the  period  of  vibra- 
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tion  is  affected.  In  a  resonator,  tlie  density  is  small,  but  the 
frequency  is  extreme,  and  may  introduce  a  considerable  error. 
It  appears  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  periods  of  vibration  of  a 
charged  body  in  a  gaseous  and  in  a  continuous  medium,  such 
as  oil,  are  different,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  former,  as 
explained. 

Another  fact  recognized,  which  is  of  some  consequence,  is, 
that  in  similar  investigations  the  general  considerations  of  static 
screening  are  not  applicable  when  a  gaseous  medium  is  present. 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  experiment : — A  short  and 
wide  glass  tube  is  taken  and  covered  with  a  substantial  coating  of  . 
bronze  powder,  barely  allowing  the  light  to  shine  a  little  thi'ough. 
The  tube  is  higlily  exhausted  and  suspended  on  a  metallic  clasp 
from  the  end  of  a  wire.  When  the  wire  is  connected  with  one 
of  the  tenninals  of  the  coil,  the  gas  inside  of  the  tube  is  lighted 
in  spite  of  the  metal  coating.  Here  the  metal  evidently  does 
not  screen  the  gas  inside  as  it  ought  to,  even  if  it  be  very  thin 
and  poorly  conducting.  Yet,  in  a  condition  of  rest  the  metal 
coating,  however  thin,  screens  the  inside  perfectly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  arrived  at  in  pursuing  these 
experiments,  is  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  gaseous  me- 
dium, upon  which  vibration  is  impressed  by  rapid  changes  of 
electrostatic  i)otential,  is  rigid.  In  illustration  of  this  result  an 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Tesla  may  by  cited  : — ^A  glaiis  tube  about 
one  inch  in  diameter  and  three  feet  long,  with  outside  condenser 
coatings  on  the  ends,  was  exhausted  to  a  certain  point,  when,  the 
tube  being  suspended  freely  from  a  wire  connecting  the  upper  coat- 
ing to  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  the  discharge  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  luminous  thread  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  tube. 
Usually  the  thread  was  sharply  defined  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  and  lost  itself  in  the  lower  part.  When  a  magnet  or  the 
linger  was  quickly  passed  near  the  upper  part  of  the  luminous 
thread,  it  was  brought  out  of  position  by  magnetic  or  electro- 
static influence,  and  a  transversal  vibration  like  that  of  a  sus- 
pended cord,  with  one  or  more  distinct  nodes,  was  set  up,  which 
lasted  for  a  few  minutes  and  gradually  died  out.  By  suspending 
from  the  lower  condenser  coating  metal  plates  of  different  sizes, 
the  speed  of  the  vibration  was  varied.  This  vibration  would 
seem  to  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  thread  possessed  rigidity, 
at  least  to  transversal  displacements. 

Many  experiments  were  tried  to  demonstrate  this  property  in 
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air  at  ordinary  prcBSiire.  Though  no  positive  evidence  has  been 
obtained,  it  is  thought,  nevertlieless,  that  a  high  frequency  brush 
or  streamer,  if  the  frequency  could  be  pushed  far  enougli,  would 
be  decidedly  rigid.  A  small  sphere  might  then  l^e  moved  within 
it  quite  freely,  but  if  thrown  against  it  the  sphere  would  rebound. 
An  ordinary  flame  cannot  possess  rigidity  to  a  marked  degree 
l>ecause  the  vibration  is  directi<mless ;  but  an  electric  arc,  it  is 
iMjlieved,  must  possess  that  property  more  or  less.  A  luminous 
!)and  excited  in  a  bulb  by  repeated  discharges  of  a  Leyden  jar 
must  also  possess  rigidity,  and  if  deformed  and  suddenly  released 
should  vibrate. 

From  like  considerations  other  conclusions  of  interest  are 
reached.  The  most  probable  medium  filling  the  space  is  one 
consisting  of  independent  carriers  immersed  m  an  insulating 
tiuid.  If  through  this  medium  enormous  electrostatic  stresses 
are  assumed  to  act,  whicli  vary  rapidly  in  intensity,  it  would 
allow  the  motion  of  a  body  through  it,  yet  it  would  be  rigid  and 
elastic,  although  the  fluid  itself  might  be  devoid  of  these  pro- 
perties. Furthermore,  on  the  assumption  that  the  independent 
carriers  are  of  any  configuration  such  that  the  fluid  resistance  t<» 
motion  in  one  direction  is  greater  than  in  another,  a  stress  of 
that  nature  would  cause  the  carrier  to  arrange  themselves  in 
groups,  since  they  would  turn  to  each  other  their  sides  of  the 
greatest  electric  density,  in  which  position  the  fluid  resistance  to 
approach  would  be  smaller  than  to  receding.  If  in  a  medium  of 
tlie  above  characteristics  a  brush  w<mld  be  formed  bv  a  steady 
]N>tential,  an  exchange  of  the  carriers  would  go  on  continually, 
and  there  woidd  be  less  carriers  per  unit  of  volume  in  the  bnish 
tliaii  in  the  space  at  some  distance  from  the  electrode,  this  cor- 
resjxmding  to  rarefaction.  If  the  potential  were  rapidly  chang- 
ing, the  result  would  be  very  different ;  the  higher  the  freqency 
«if  the  pulses,  the  slower  would  be  the  exchange  of  the  carriers ; 
finally,  the  motion  of  translation  through  measurable  spac^e  would 
cease,  and,  with  a  sufliciently  high  f recjuency  and  intensity  of  the 
stress,  the  carriers  would  be  drawn  towards  the  electrode,  and 
compression  would  result. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  high  frequency  currents  is  that 
they  allow  of  operating  all  kinds  of  devices  by  connecting  the  de- 
vice with  only  one  leading  wire  to  the  electric  source.  In  fact, 
under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  more  economical  to  supply  the 
electrical  energy  with  one  lead  than  with  two. 
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All  experiment  of  special  interest  shown  by  Mr.  Tesla,  is  tlie 
running,  by  the  use  of  only  one  insulated  line,  of  a  motor  oper- 
ating on  the  principle  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Tesla.  A  simple  form  of  such  a  motor  is  obtained  by 
winding  upon  a  laminated  iron  core  a  primary  and  close  to  it  a 
secondary  coil,  closing  the  ends  of  the  latter  and  placing  a  freely 
movable  metal  disc  within  the  influence  of  the  moving  field. 
The  secondary  coil  may,  however,  be  omitted.  When  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  primary  coil  of  the  motor  is  connected  to  one  of  the 
terminals  of  the  high  frequency  coil  and  the  other  end  to  an 
insulated  metal  plate,  which,  it  should  be  stated,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  the  disc  is  set  in 
rotation. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  seem  to  bring  it  within  jx)ssibility  to 
o{X5rate  a  motor  at  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface  from  a  cen- 
tral source,  without  any  connection  to  the  same  except  through 
the  earth.  If,  by  means  of  ])owerful  machinery,  rapid  variations 
of  the  earth's  potential  were  produced,  a  grounded  wire  reaching 
up  to  some  height  would  be  traversed  by  a  current  which  could 
be  increased  by  connecting  the  free  end  of  the  wire  to  a  body  of 
some  size.  The  current  might  be  converted  to  low  tension  and 
used  to  operate  a  motor  or  other  device.  The  experiment,  which 
would  be  one  of  great  scientific  interest,  would  probably  best 
succeed  on  a  ship  at  sea.  In  this  manner,  even  if  it  were  not 
jK)ssible  to  operate  machinery,  intelligence  might  be  transmitted 
quite  certainly. 

In  the  course  of  this  experimental  study  special  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  heating  efiEects  produced  by  these  currents,  which 
are  not  only  striking,  but  open  up  the  possibility  of  producing  a 
more  efficient  illuminant.  It  is  sufficient  to  attach  to  the  coil 
terminal  a  thin  wire  or  filament,  to  have  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  perceptibly  raised.  If  the  wire  or  filament  be  enclosed  in 
a  bulb,  the  heating  effect  is  increased  by  preventing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  air.  If  the  air  in  the  bulb  be  strongly  compressed, 
the  displacements  are  smaller,  the  impacts  less  violent,  and  the 
heating  efiEect  is  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  air  in  the 
bulb  be  exhausted,  an  inclosed  lamp  filament  is  brought  to  in- 
candescence, and  any  amount  of  light  may  thus  be  produced. 

The  heating  of  the  inclosed  lamp  filament  depends  on  so 
many  things  of  a  different  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
generally  applicable   rule   under  which    the    maximum    heating 
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occurs.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  bulb,  it  ie  ascertained  that  at 
ordinary  or  only  slightly  differing  atmospheric  pressures,  when 
air  is  a  good  insulator,  the  filament  is  heated  more  in  a  small 
bulb,  because  of  the  better  confinement  of  heat  in  this  case.  At 
lower  pressures,  when  air  becomes  conducting,  the  heating  ef- 
fect is  greater  in  a  large  bulb,  but  at  excessively  high  degrees  of 
exhaustion  there  seems  to  be,  bevond  a  certain  and  rather  small 
size  of  the  vessel,  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  heating. 

The  shape  of  the  vessel  is  also  of  some  importance,  and  it  has 
betMi  found  of  advantage  for  reasons  of  economy  to  employ  a 
spherical  bulb  with  the  electrode  mounted  in  its  centre,  where 
the  rebounding  molecules  collide. 

It  is  desirable  on  account  of  economy  that  all  the  energy  sup- 
plied to  the  bulb  from  the  source  should  reach  without  loss  the 
boily  to  be  heated.  The  loss  in  conveying  the  energy  from  the 
sourcre  to  the  body  may  be  reduced  by  employing  thin  wires 
heavilv  coated  with  insulation,  and  by  the  use  of  electrostatic 
screens.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  screen  cannot  be  con- 
nected to  the  ground  as  imder  ordinary  conditions. 

In  the  bulb  itself  a  large  portion  of  the  energy  supplied  may 
Ix*  lost  by  molecular  bombardment  against  the  wire  connecting 
the  body  to  be  heated  with  the  source.  Considerable  improve- 
ment was  effected  by  covering  the  glass  stem  containing  the  wire 
with  a  closely  fitting  conducting  tube.  This  tube  is  made  to 
project  a  little  above  the  glass,  and  prevents  the  cracking  of  the 
latter  near  the  heated  body.  The  effectiveness  of  the  conducting 
tul)e  is  limited  to  y^ry  high  degrees  of  exhaustion.  It  diminishes 
the  energy  lost  in  bombardment  for  two  reasons;  first,  the 
charge  given  u])  by  the  atoms  spreads  over  a  greater  area,  and 
hence  the  electric  density  at  any  point  is  small,  and  the  atoms 
are  rei)elle(i  with  less  energy  than  if  they  would  strike  agaitist  a 
good  insulator;  secondly,  as  the  tube  is  electrified  by  the  atoms 
which  first  coiiie  in  contact  with  it,  the  progress  of  the  following 
atoms  against  the  tube  is  more  or  less  checked  by  the  repulsion 
which  the  electrified  tube  must  exert  upon  the  similarly  electrified 
atoms.  This,  it  is  thought,  explains  why  the  discharge  through 
a  bulb  is  established  with  much  greater  facility  when  an  insulator, 
than  when  a  conductor,  is  present. 

During  the  investigations  a  great  many  bulbs  of  different  con- 
struction, with  electrodes  of  different  material,  were  experimented 
upon,  and  a  number  of  observations  of  interest  were  made.     Mr. 
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Tesla  has  found  that  the  deterioration  of  the  electrode  is  the  less, 
the  higher  the  frequency.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as  then  the 
heating  is  eifected  by  many  small  impacts,  instead  by  fewer  and 
more  violent  ones,  which  quickly  shatter  the  structure.  The  de- 
terioration is  also  smaller  when  the  vibration  is  harmonic.  Thus 
an  electrode,  maintained  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  last*  much 
longer  ^^^th  imrrent*  obtained  from  an  alternator,  than  with 
those  obtained  by  means  of  a  disruptive  discharge.  One  of  the 
most  durable  electrodes  was  obtained  from  strongh^  compressed 
cjarbonmdum,  which  is  a  kind  of  carbon  recently  produced  by 
Mr.  E.  (t.  Acheson,  of  Monongahela  City,  Pa.  From  experi- 
ence, it  is  inferred,  that  to  be  most  durable,  the  electrode  should 
be  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  ^^Hth  a  highly  polished  surface. 

In  some  bulbs  refractory  bodies  were  mounted  in  a  carbon  cup 
and  put  under  the  molecular  hnpact.  It  was  observed  in 
such  experiments  that  the  carbon  cup  wa«  heated  at  iirst,  until  a 
higher  temperature  was  reached;  then  most  of  the  bombard- 
ment was  directed  against  the  refractory  body,  and  the  carbon 
was  relieved.  In  general,  when  diflFerent  bodies  were  mounted 
in  the  bulb,  the  hardest  fusible  would  be  relieved,  and  would 
remain  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature.  This  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  energy  supplied  would  iind 
its  way  through  the  body  which  was  more  easily  fused  or  "evap- 
orated." 

Curiously  enough  it  appeared  in  some  of  the  experiments 
made,  that  a  body  was  fused  in  a  bulb  under  the  molecular  im- 
pact  by  evolution  of  less  light  than  when  fused  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  in  ordinary  wavs.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
loosening  of  the  structure  of  the  body  under  the  violent  impacts 
and  changing  stresses. 

Some  experiment*  seem  to  indicate  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions a  body,  conducting  or  nonconducting,  may,  when  bom- 
barded, emit  light,  which  t^)  all  appearances  is  due  to  phosphor- 
escence, but  may  in  reality  be  caused  by  the  incandescence  of  an 
'  t  •  t 

iniinitesimal  layer,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  lK)dy  being 
compamtively  small.  Such  might  be  the  case  if  each  single 
rhythmical  impac*.t  were  capable  of  instantaneouslj-  exciting  the 
retina,  and  the  rhythm  were  just  high  enough  to  cause  a  continuous 
impression  in  the  eye.  According  to  this  view,  a  coil  operated 
by  disruptive  discharge  would  be  eminently  adapted  to  produce 
such  a  result,  and  it  is  found  by  experience  that  its  power  of 
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exciting  phosphorescence  is  extraordinarily  great.  It  is  capable 
of  exciting  pliosphorescence  at  comparatively  low  degrees  of 
exhaustion,  and  also  projects  shadows  at  pressures  far  greater 
than  those  at  which  the  mean  free  path  is  comparable  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessel.  Tlie  latter  observation  is  of  some  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  it  may  modify  the  genemlly  accepted  views 
in  regard  to  the  '^radiant  state ^'  phenomena. 

A  thought  which  early  and  naturally  suggested  itself-  to  Air. 
Tesla,  was  to  utilize  the  great  inductive  effects  of  high  frequency 
currents  to  produce  light  in  a  sealed  glass  vessel  without  the  use 
of  leading  in  wires.  Accordingly,  many  bulbs  w  ere  constnicted 
in  which  the  energy  necessary  to  maintain  a  button  or  iilament 
at  high  incandescence,  w^as  supplied  through  the  glass  by  either 
electrostatic  or  electrodynamic  induction.  It  was  easy  to  regu- 
late the  intensity  of  the  liffht  emitted  by  means  of  an  externallv 
applied  condenser  coating  connected  to  an  insulated  plate,  or 
simply  by  means  of  a  plate  attached  to  the  bulb  which  at  the 
same  time  performed  the  function  of  a  shade. 

A  subject  of  experiment,  which  has  been  exhaustively  treated 
in  England  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomscm,  has  been  followed  up  inde- 
IHjndently  by  Mr,  Tesla  from  the  beginning  of  this  study,  namely, 
to  excite  by  electrodynamic  induction  a  luminous  band  in  a  close<l 
tube  or  bulb.  In  observing  the  behavior  of  gases,  and  the 
luminims  phenomena  obtained,  the  im|X)rtance  of  the  electn>- 
static  eifects  was  noted  and  it  appeared  desirable  to  produce 
enormous  potential  diiferences,  alternatijig  w4th  extreme  rapidity. 
Experiments  in  this  direction  led  to  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing results  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  these  investigations.  It 
was  found  that  by  rapid  alternations  of  a  high  electrostatic  jk>- 
tential,  exhausted  tubes  could  be  lighted  at  considerable  distances 
from  a  conductor  connected  to  a  pro]>erly  constructed  coil,  and 
that  it  was  practicable  to  establish  with  the  coil  an  alternating 
electrostatic  iield,  acting  through  the  whole  room  and  lighting  a 
tulie  wherever  it  was  placed  within  the  four  walls.  Phosphores- 
cent bulbs  may  be  excited  in  such  a  tield,  and  it  is  easy  to  regu- 
late the  effect  by  connecting  to  the  bulb  a  small  insulated  metal 
]>iate.  It  was  likewise  possible  to  maintain  a  iilament  or  button 
mounted  in  a  tube  at  bright  incandescence,  and,  in  one  experi- 
meut,  a  mica  vane  was  spun  hy  the  incandescence  of  a  platinum 
wire. 

(^oining  now  to  the  lecture  delivered  in  Philadelphia  and  St. 
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Louis,  it  may  he  remarked  that  to  the  superficial  reader,  Mr. 
Tesla's  introduction,  dealing  with  the  importance  of  the  eye,  might 
appear  as  a  digression,  but  the  thoughtful  reader  will  find  therein 
much  food  for  meditation  and  speculation.  Throughout  his  dis- 
course one  can  trace  Mr.  Tesla's  effort,  to  present  in  a  popular 
way  thoughts  and  views  on  the  electrical  phenomena  which  have 
in  recent  years  captivated  the  scientific  world,  but  of  which  the 
general  -public  has  even  yet  merely  received  an  inkling.  Mr. 
Tesla  also  dwells  rather  extensivelv  on  his  well-known  method  of 
high-frequency  conversion ;  and  the  large  amount  of  detail  in- 
formation will  be  gratefully  received  by  students  and  experi- 
menters in  this  virgin  field.  The  emplojnnent  of  apt  analogies 
in  explaining  the  fundamental  principles  involved  makes  it  easy 
for  all  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  their  nature.  Again,  the  ease  with 
which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Tesla's  efforts,  tliese  high-frequency  cur- 
rents may  now  be  obtained  from  circuital  carrying  almost  any 
kind  of  current,  cannot  fail  to  result  in  an  extensive  broadening 
of  this  field  of  research,  which  offers  so  many  possibilities.  Mr. 
Tesla,  true  philoso])her  as  he  is,  does  not  hesitate  to  |>oint  out 
defects  in  some  of  his  methods,  and  indicates  the  lines  which  to 
him  seem  the  most  promising.  I^articular  stress  is  laid  by  him 
uj)on  the  employment  of  a  medium  in  which  the  discharge 
electrodes  should  be  immersed  in  order  that  this  method  of  con- 
version may  be  brought  to  the  higliest  perfection.  He  has  evi- 
dently taken  pains  to  give  as  mudi  useful  information  as  possible 
to  those  who  wish  to  follow  in  his  path,  as  he  shows  in  detail  the 
circuit  arrangements  to  be  adopted  in  all  ordinary  cases  met  with 
in  pi-actice,  and  although  some  of  these  methods  were  described 
bv  him  two  vears  before,  the  additional  information  is  still  timelv 
and  welcome. 

In  his  experiments  he  dwells  first  on  some  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  electrostatic  force,  which  he  considers  in  the  light  of 
modern  theories  to  be  the  most  important  force  in  nature  for  us 
to  investigate.  At  tlie  very  outset  he  sliows  a  strikingly  novel 
experiment  illustrating  the  effect  of  a  rapidly  varying  electrosta- 
tic force  in  a  gaseous  medium,  by  touching  with  one  hand  one  of 
the  terminals  of  a  200,000  volt  transformer  and  bringing  the 
other  hand  to  the  opposite  terminal.  The  powerful  streamers 
which  issued  from  his  hand  and  astonished  his  audiences  formed 
a  capital  illustmtion  of  some  of  the  views  advanced,  and  afforded 
Mr.  Tesla  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  true  reasons  why. 
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with  these  currents,  such  an  amount  of  energy  can  be  passed 
through  tlie  body  witli  impunitv.  He  then  sliowed  by  experi- 
ment the  difference  between  a  steady  and  a  rapidly  varying  force 
upon  the  dielectric.  This  difference  is  most  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  experiment  in  which  a  bulb  attached  to  tlie  end  of  a  wire 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  transfonner  is 
ruptured,  although  all  extrane(nis  bodies  are  remote  from  the 
bulb.  He  next  illustrates  how  mechanical  motions  are  produced 
by  a  varying  electrostatic  force  acting  through  a  gaseous  medium. 
Tlie  importance  of  the  action  of  the  air  is  particularly  illustrated 
by  an  interesting  experiment. 

Taking  up  another  class  of  phenomena,  namely,  those  of  dyna- 
mic electricity,  Mr.  Tesla  produced  in  a  number  of  experiment>^ 
a  variety  of  effects  by  the  employment  of  only  a  single  wire 
H-ith  the  evident  intent  of  impressing  upon  his  audience  the  idea 
that  electric  \nbration  or  current  can  be  transmitted  with  ea^^e, 
without  any  return  circuit ;  also  how  currents  so  transmitted  can 
l)e  converted  and  used  for  many  practical  puri)oses.  A  number 
of  experiments  are  then  shown,  illustrating  the  effects  of  fre- 
quency, self-induction  and  c^jmci ty;  then  a  number  of  ways  of 
operating  motive  and  other  devices  by  the  use  of  a  single  lead. 
A  number  of  novel  impedance  phenomena  are  also  shown  which 
cannot  fail  to  arouse  interest. 

Mr.  Tesla  next  dwelt  upon  a  subject  which  he  thinks  of  great 
importnnce,  that  is,  electrical  resonance,  which  he  explained  in  a 
|)opular  way.  He  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  by  observ- 
ing proper  conditions,  intelligence,  and  possibly  even  power,  can 
be  transmitted  through  the  medium  or  through  the  earth ;  and 
he  considers  this  problem  worthy  of  serious  and  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

(\miing  now  to  the  light  phenomena  in  particular,  he  illustrated 
the  four  distinct  kinds  of  these  phenomena  in  an  original  way, 
which  to  manv  must  have  been  a  revelation.  Mr.  Tesla  attributes 
these  light  effects  to  molecular  or  atomic  impacts  produced  by  a 
varying  electrostatic  stress  in  a  gaseous  medium.  lie  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  novel  experiments  the  effect  of  the  gas  surround- 
ing the  conductor  and  shows  beyond  a  donbt  that  with  high  fre- 
quency and  high  potential  currents,  the  surrounding  gas  is  of 
{wramount  importance  in  tlie  heating  of  the  conductor.  He 
attributes  the  heating  partially  to  a  conduction  current  and  par- 
tiallv  to  l>ombardment,  and  demonstrates  that  in  manv  cases  the 
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heating  may  be  practically  due  to  the  bombardment  alone.  He 
pointed  out  also  that  the  skin  eflfect  is  largely  modified  by  the 
presence  of  the  gas  or  of  an  atomic  medium  in  general.  He 
showed  also  some  interesting  experiments  in  which  the  eflfect  of 
convection  is  illustrated.  Probablv  one  of  the  most  curious  ex- 
periments  in  this  connection  is  that  in  which  a  thin  platinum  wire 
stretched  along  the  axis  of  an  exhausted  tube  is  brought  to  in- 
candescence at  certain  points  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  strise,  while  at  others  it  remains  dark.  This  experiment 
throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  striae  and  may 
lead  to  important  revelations. 

Mr.  Tesla  also  demonstrated  the  dissipation  of  energy  through 
an  atomic  medium  and  dwelt  upon  the  behavior  of  vacuouf^ 
space  in  conveying  heat,  and  in  this  connection  showed  the  curious 
behavior  of  an  electrode  stream,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
the  molecules  of  a  gas  probably  cannot  be  acted  upon  directly 
at  measurable  distances. 

Mr.  Tesla  summarized  the  chief  results  arrived  at  in  pursuing 
his  investigations  in  a  manner  which  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
guide  to  all  who  may  engage  in  this  work.  Perhaps  most  inter- 
est will  centre  on  his  general  statements  regarding  the  phenomena 
of  phosphores(»ence,  the  most  important  fact  revealed  in  this  di- 
rection being  that  when  exciting  a  phosphorescent  bulb  a  certain 
definite  potential  gives  the  most  economical  result. 

The  lectures  will  now  be  presented  in  the  order  of  their  date 
of  delivery. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Experiments  With  Alternate  Currents  of  Very  High  Fre- 
quency AND  Their  Application  to  MirrHODS  of  Artificial 
Illumination.  * 

There  is  no  subject  more  captivating,  more  worthy  of  study, 
than  nature.  To  understand  this  great  mechanism,  to  discover 
the  forces  which  are  active,  and  the  laws  wliich  govern  them,  is 
the  highest  aim  of  the  intellect  of  man. 

Nature  has  stored  up  in  the  universe  intinite  energy.  The 
eternal  recipient  and  transmitter  of  this  infinite  energy  is  tlie 
ether.  The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  ether,  and  of  the 
functions  it  performs,  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
modem  scientific  research.  Tlie  mere  abandoning  of  the  idea  of 
action  at  a  distance,  tlie  assumption  of  a  medium  pervading  all 
space  and  connecting  all  gross  matter,  has  freed  the  minds  of 
thinkers  of  an  ever  present  doubt,  and,  by  opening  a  new  horizon 
— ^new  and  unforeseen  possibilities — ^lias  given  fresh  interest  to 
phenomena  with  which  we  are  familiar  of  old.  It  has  been  a 
great  step  towards  the  understanding  of  the  forces  of  nature  and 
their  nmltifold  manifestations  to  our  senses.  It  has  been  for 
the  enlightened  student  of  physics  what  the  understanding  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  firearm  or  of  the  steam  engine  is  for  the 
barbarian.  Phenomena  upon  which  we  used  to  look  as  wonders 
baffling  explanation,  we  now  see  in  a  different  light.  The  spark 
of  an  induction  coil,  the  glow  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  the  mani- 
festations of  the  mechanical  forces  of  currents  and  magnets  are 
no  longer  beyond  our  grasp ;  instead  of  the  incomprehensible,  as 
l)efore,  their  observation  suggests  now  in  our  minds  a  simple 
mechanism,  and  although  as  to  its  precise  nature  all  is  still  con- 
jecture, yet  we  know  that  the  truth  cannot  be  much  longer  hid- 
den, and  instinctively  we  feel  that  the  understanding  is  dawning 
upon  us.      We  still  admire  these  beautiful   phenomena,  these 

1.  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
at  Columbia  College.  N.  Y.,  Hay  20,  1891. 
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strange  forces,  but  we  are  helpless  no  longer ;  we  can  in  a  certain 
measnre  explain  tliem,  account  for  them,  and  we  are  hopeful  of 
finally  succeeding  in  unraveling  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
them. 

In  how  far  we  can  understand  tlie  world  around  us  is  the  ulti- 
mate thonght  of  every  stndent  of  nature.  The  coarseness  of  our 
senses  prevents  us  from  recognizing  the  ulterior  construction  of 
matter,  and  astronomy,  this  grandest  and  most  positive  of  natural 
sciences,  can  only  teach  us  something  that  happens,  as  it  were,  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood ;  of  the  remoter  portions  of  the 
boundless  universe,  with  its  numberless  stars  and  suns,  we  know 
nothing.  But  far  beyond  the  limit  of  perception  of  our  senses 
the  spirit  still  can  guide  us,  and  so  we  may  hope  that  even  these 
unknown  worlds — infinitely  small  and  great — may  in  a  measure 
become  known  to  us.  Still,  even  if  this  knowledge  should  reach 
us,  the  searching  mind  will  find  a  barrier,  perhaps  forever  unsur- 
passable, to  the  true  recognition  of.  that  which  ne^m^^  to  be,  the 
mere  appearcmce  of  which  is  the  only  and  slender  basis  of  all 
our  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  nature's  innneasurable,  all-pervading 
energy,  which  ever  and  ever  changing  and  moving,  like  a  soul 
animates  tlie  inert  universe,  electricity  and  magnetism  are  per- 
haps the  most  fascinating.  The  effects  of  gravitation,  of  heat 
and  light  we  observe  daily,  and  soon  we  get  accust<jmed  t<> 
them,  and  soon  they  lose  for  us  the  chamctcr  i»f  the  marvelous 
and  wonderful ;  but  electricity  and  magnetism,  with  tlieir  singular 
relationship,  with  their  seemingly  dual  character,  unique  among 
the  forces  in  nature,  with  their  phenomena  of  attractions,  repul- 
sions and  rotations,  strange  manifestations  of  mysterious  agent^^, 
stunulate  and  excite  the  mind  to  thought  and  research.  What  is 
electricity,  and  what  is  magnetism  'i  These  questions  have  l)een 
asked  again  and  again.  The  most  able  intellects  have  ceaselessly 
wrestled  with  the  problem ;  still  the  question  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  answered.  But  while  we  cannot  even  to-day  state  what 
these  singular  forces  are,  we  have  made  good  headway  t-o- 
wards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  are  now  confident  that 
electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  are  attributable  to  ether,  and 
we  are  perhaps  justified  in  saying  that  the  effects  of  static  elec- 
tricity are  effects  of  ether  under  strain,  and  those  of  dynamic 
electricity  and  electro-magnetism  effects  of  ether  in  motion.  But 
this  still  leaves  tlie  question,  as  to  what  electricity  and  magnetism 
are,  unanswered. 
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First,  we  naturally  inquire,  What  is  electricity,  and  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  electricity  ?  In  interpreting  electric  phenomena, 
we  may  speak  of  electricity  or  of  an  electric  condition,  state  or 
effect.  If  we  speak  of  electric  effects  we  must  distinguish  two 
Kueh  effects,  opposite  in  character  and  neutralizing  each  other,  as 
o)>8ervation  shows  that  two  such  opposite  effects  exist.  This  is 
unavoidable,  for  in  a  medium  of  the  properties  of  ether,  we  can- 
not possibly  exert  a  strain,  or  produce  a  displacement  or  motion 
of  any  kind,  without  causing  in  the  surrounding  medium  an 
equivalent  and  opposite  effect.  But  if  we  speak  of  electricity, 
meaning  a  thlmj^  we  must,  I  think,  abandon  the  idea  of  two 
electricities,  as  the  existence  of  two  such  things  is  highly  improb- 
able. For  how  can  we  imagine  that  there  should  be  two  things, 
equivalent  in  amount,  alike  in  their  properties,  but  of  opposite 
character,  botli  clinging  to  matter,  both  attracting  and  completely 
neutralizing  each  other?  Such  an  assumption,  though  suggested 
by  many  phenomena,  tliough  most  convenient  for  explaining 
them,  has  little  to  commend  it.  If  there  h  sucli  a  thing  as  elec- 
tricity, there  can  be  only  o)te  such  tiling,  and,  excess  and  want 
of  that  one  thing,  ]K)ssibly ;  but  more  probably  its  condition  de- 
termines the  jK)sitive  and  negative  character.  The  old  theory  of 
Franklin,  though  falling  short  in  some  respects,  is,  from  a  certain 
lK)int  of  view,  after  all,  the  nlo^5t  plausible  one.  Still,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  theory  of  the  two  electricities  is  generally  accepted, 
as  it  apparently  explains  electric  phenomena  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tor  manner.  But  a  theory  which  better  explains  the  facts  is  not 
necessarily  true.  Ingenious  minds  will  invent  theories  to  suit 
observation,  and  almost  every  independent  thinker  has  his  own 
views  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  with  the  object  of  a<lvancing  an  opinion,  but  with 
the  desire  of  acquainting  you  better  with  some  of  the  results, 
which  I  will  describe,  to  show  you  the  reasoning  I  have  fol- 
lowed, the  departures  I  have  made — that  I  venture  to  express, 
in  a  few  words,  the  views  and  convictions  which  have  led  me  to 
these  results. 

I  adhere  to  the  idea  that  there  is  a  thing  which  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  electricity.  The  questi<m  is.  What  is  that 
thing?  or,  What,  of  all  things,  the  existence  of  which  we  know, 
have  we  the  best  reason  to  call  eleetricitv^  We  know  that  it  acts 
like  an  incompressible  fluid ;  that  there  nnust  be  a  constant  quan- 
tity of  it  in  natui'e ;  that  it  can  be  neither  produced  nor  destroyed : 
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and,  what  is  more  important,  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light 
and  all  facts  observed  teach  as  that  electric  and  ether  phenomena 
are  identical.  The  idea  at  once  suggests  itself,  therefore,  that 
electricity  might  be  called  ether.  In  fact,  this  view  has  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Lodge.  His  interesting  work 
has  been  read  by  everyone  and  many  liave  been  convinced  by 
his  arguments.  His  great  ability  and  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  subject,  keep  tlie  reader  spellbound ;  but  when  the  impres- 
sions fade,  one  realizes  that  he  lias  to  deal  only  with  ingenious 
explanations.  I  must  confess,  that  I  cannot  believe  in  two  elec- 
tricities, much  less  in  a  doubly-constituted  ether.  The  puzzling 
behavior  of  the  ether  as  a  solid  to  waves  of  light  and  heat,  and 
as  a  fluid  to  the  motion  of  bodies  through  it,  is  certainly  ex- 
plained in  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  manner  by  assuming 
it  to  be  in  motion,  as  Sir  "William  Thomson  has  suggested ;  but 
regardless  of  this,  there  is  nothing  which  would  enable  us  to 
conclude  with  certainty  that,  while  a  fluid  is  not  capable  of  trans- 
mitting transverse  vibrations  of  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  per 
second,  it  might  not  be  capable  of  ti*ansmitting  such  vibrations 
when  they  range  into  hundreds  of  million  millions  per  second. 
Nor  can  anyone  prove  that  there  are  tmnsverse  ether  waves 
emitted  from  an  alternate  current  machine,  giving  a  small  num- 
ber of  alternations  per  second ;  to  such  slow  disturbances,  the  ether, 
if  at  rest,  may  behave  as  a  true  fluid. 

Returning  to  the  subject,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  exist- 
ence of  two  electricities  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable, 
we  must  remember,  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  electricity,  nor 
can  we  hope  to  get  it,  unless  gross  matter  is  present.  Electricity, 
therefore,  cannot  be  called  ether  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term ; 
but  nothing  would  seem  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of  calling  electricity 
ether  associated  with  matter,  or  bound  ether;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  so-called  static  charge  of  the  molecule  is  ether  associated 
in  some  way  with  the  molecule.  Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  we 
would  be  justified  in  saying,  that  electricity  is  concerned  in  all 
molecular  actions. 

Now,  precisely  what  the  ether  surrounding  the  molecules  is, 
whei*ein  it  differs  from  ether  in  general,  can  (»nly  be  conject- 
ured. It  cannot  differ  in  density,  ether  being  incompressible : 
it  must,  therefore,  be  imder  some  strain  or  in  motion,  and  the 
latter  is  the   most   probable.     To  understand   its    functions,   it 

would  be  necessary  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  i>hvsical  con- 

•  it 
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atruction  of  matter,  of  which,  of  course,  we  can  only  form  a 
mental  picture. 

But  of  all  the  views  on  nature,  the  one  which  assumes  one 
matter  and  one  force,  and  a  perfect  uniformity  throughout,  is 
the  most  scientific  and  most  likely  to  be  true.  An  infinitesimal 
world,  with  the  molecules  and  their  atoms  spinning  and  moving 
in  orbits,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  celestial  bodies,  carrying 
with  them  and  probably  spinning  with  them  ether,  or  in  other 
words,  carrying  with  them  static  charges,  seems  to  my  mind  the 
most  probable  view,  and  one  which,  in  a  plausible  manner,  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  phenomena  observed.  The  spinning  of 
the  molecules  and  their  ether  sets  up  the  ether  tensions  or  elec- 
trostatic strains ;  the  equalization  of  ether  tensions  sets  up  ether 
motions  or  electric  currents,  and  the  orbital  movements  produce 
the  effects  of  electro  and  permanent  magnetism. 

About  fifteen  years  ago.  Prof.  Rowland  demonstrated  a  most 
interesting  and  important  fact,  namely,  that  a  static  charge  car- 
ried around  produces  the  effects  of  an  electric  current.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  precise  nature  of  the  mechanism,  which 
produces  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  currents,  and  conceiving 
the  electrostatically  charged  molecules  m  motion,  this  experimen- 
tal fact  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  magnetism.  We  can  conceive  lines 
or  tubes  of  force  which  physically  exist,  being  formed  of  rows 
of  directed  moving  molecules ;  we  can  see  that  these  lines  must  be 
closed,  that  they  must  tend  to  shorten  and  expand,  etc.  It  like- 
wise explains  in  a  reasonable  way,  tlie  most  puzzling  phenomenon 
of  all,  permanent  magnetism,  and,  in  general,  has  all  the  beauties 
of  the  Ampere  theorj'  without  possessing  the  vital  defect  of  the 
same,  namely,  the  assmnption  of  molecular  currents.  Without 
enlarging  further  upon  the  subject,  I  would  say,  that  I  look  upon 
all  electrostatic,  current  and  magnetic  phenomena  as  being  due 
to  electrostatic  molecular  forces. 

The  preceding  remarks  I  have  deemed  necessary  to  a  full 
imderstanding  of  the  subject  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  njind. 

Of  all  these  phenomena  the  most  important  to  study  are  the 
current  phenomena,  on  account  of  the  already  extensive  and  ever- 
growing use  of  currents  for  industrial  purposes.  It  is  now  a  cen- 
tury since  the  first  practical  source  of  current  was  produced, 
and,  ever  since,  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  flow  of 
currents  have  been  diligently  studied,  and  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  scientific  men  the  simple  laws  which  govern  them  have 
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been  dificovered.  But  these  laws  are  found  to  hold  good  only 
when  the  currents  are  of  a  steady  character.  When  the  cnrrents 
are  rapidly  varying  in  strength,  quite  different  phenomena,  often 
unexpected,  present  themselves,  and  quite  different  laws  hold 
good,  which  even  now  have  not  been  determined  as  fully  as  is 
desirable,  though  througli  the  work,  principally,  of  English  scien- 
tists, enough  knowledge  lias  been  gained  on  the  subject  to  enable 
us  to  treat  simple  cases  which  now  present  themselves  in  daily 
practice. 

The  phenomena  which  are  peculiar  to  the  changing  character 
of  the  currents  are  greatly  exalted  when  the  rate  of  change  is 
increased,  hence  the  study  of  these  currents  is  considerably  facil- 
itated by  the  employment  of  properly  constructed  apparatus. 
It  was  with  tliis  and  other  objects  in  view  that  I  constructed 
alternate  current  machines  capable  of  giving  more  than  two 
million  reversals  of  current  per  minute,  and  to  this  circumstance 
it  is  principally  due,  that  I  am  able  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  of  the  results  thus  far  reached,  which  I  hope  will  prove  to 
be  a  step  in  advance  on  account  of  their  direct  bearing  ujK)n  one 
of  the  most  important  problems,  namely,  the  production  of  a 
practical  and  efficient  source  of  light. 

The  study  of  such  rapidly  alternating  currents  is  very  interest- 
ing. Nearly  every  experiment  discloses  something  new.  Many 
results  may,  of  course,  be  predicted,  but  many  more  are  unfore- 
seen. The  experimenter  makes  many  interesting  observations. 
For  instance,  we  take  a  piece  of  iron  and  hold  it  against  a  magnet. 
Starting  from  low  alternations  and  running  up  higher  and  higher 
we  feel  the  impulses  succeed  each  other  faster  and  faster,  get 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  disappear.  We  then  observe  a 
continuous  pull ;  the  pull,  of  course,  is  not  continuous ;  it  only 
appears  so  to  us ;  our  sense  of  touch  is  imperfect. 

We  may  next  establish  an  arc  between  the  electrodes  and 
observe,  as  the  alternations  rise,  tliat  the  note  which  accompanies 
alternating  arcs  gets  sliriller  and  shriller,  gradually  weakens,  and 
finally  ceases.  The  air  vibrations,  of  course,  continue,  but  they 
are  too  weak  to  be  perceived ;  our  sense  of  liearing  fails  us. 

We  observe  the  small  physiological  effects,  the  rapid  heating  of 
tlie  iron  cores  and  conductors,  curious  inductive  effects,  interest- 
ing condenser  phenomena,  and  still  more  interesting  light  phe- 
nomena with  a  high  tension  induction  coil.  All  these  experi- 
ments and  observations  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
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student,  but  their  description  would  lead  me  too  far  from  the 
principal  subject.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  on  account 
of  their  vastly  greater  importance,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
description  of  the  light  eflFects  produced  by  these  currents. 

In  the  experiments  to  this  end  a  high  tension  induction  coil  or 
equivalent  apparatus  for  converting  currents  of  comparatively 
low  into  currents  of  high  tension  is  used. 

If  you  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  results  I  shall  de- 
scribe as  to  enter  into  an  experimental  study  of  this  subject ;  if  you 
will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  arguments  I  shall  advance — 
your  aim  vrill  be  to  produce  high  frequencies  and  high  potentials ; 
in  other  words,  powerful  electrostatic  eflfects.  You  will  then  en- 
counter many  difficulties,  which,  if  completely  overcome,  would 
allow  us  to  produce  truly  wonderful  results. 

First  will  be  met  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  required  fre- 
quencies by  means  of  mechanical  apparatus,  and,  if  they  be  ob. 
tained  otherwise,  obstacles  of  a  different  nature  will  present 
themselves.  Next  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  provide  the  requi- 
site insulation  without  considerably  increasing  the  size  of  the 
apparatus,  for  the  potentials  required  are  high,  and,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  alternations,  the  insulation  presents  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. So,  for  instance,  when  a  gas  is  present,  the  discharge 
may  work,  by  the  molecular  bombardment  of  the  gas  and  con- 
sequent heating,  through  as  nmch  as  an  inch  of  the  best  solid 
insulating  material,  such  as  glass,  hard  rubber,  {K>rcelain,  sealing 
wax,  etc. ;  in  fact,  through  any  known  insulating  substance.  The 
chief  requisite  in  the  insulation  of  the  apparatus  is,  therefore,  the 
exclusion  of  any  gaseous  matter. 

In  general  my  experience  tends  to  show  that  bodies  which 
possess  the  highest  specific  inductive  capacity,  such  as  glass, 
afford  a  rather  inferior  insulation  to  others,  which,  while  they  are 
good  insulators,  have  a  much  smaller  specific  inductive  capacity, 
such  as  oils,  for  instance,  the  dielectric  losses  being  no  doubt 
greater  in  the  former.  The  difficulty  of  insulating,  of  course, 
only  exists  when  the  potentials  are  excessively  high,  for  with 
potentials  such  as  a  few  thousand  volts  there  is  no  particular  diffi- 
culty encountered  in  conveying  currents  from  a  machine  giving, 
say,  20,000  alternations  per  second,  to  quite  a  distance.  This 
number  of  alternations,  however,  is  by  far  too  small  for  many 
purposes,  though  quite  sufficient  for  some  practical  applications. 
This  difficulty  of  insulating  is  fortunately  not  a  vital  drawback ; 
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it  affects  mostly  the  size  of  the  apparatus,  for,  when  excessively 
high  potentials  wonld  be  used,  the  light-giving  devices  would  be 
located  not  far  from  the  apparatus,  and  often  they  would  be  quite 
close  to  it.  As  the  air-bombardment  of  the  insulated  wire  is  de- 
pendent on  condenser  action,  tlie  loss  may  be  reduced  to  a  trifle 
by  using  excessively  thin  wires  heavily  insulated. 

Another  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  the  capacity  and  self- 
induction  necessarily  possessed  by  the  coil.  If  tlie  coil  be  large, 
that  is,  if  it  contain  a  great  length  of  wire,  it  will  be  generally 
unsuited  for  excessively  high  frequencies ;  if  it  be  small,  it  may 
be  well  adapted  for  such  frequencies,  but  the  potential  might 
then  not  be  as  higli  as  desired.  A  good  insulator,  and  prefera^ 
bly  one  possessing  a  small  specific  inductive  capacity,  would 
afford  a  two-fold  advantage.  First,  it  would  enable  us  to  con- 
struct a  very  small  coil  capable  of  withstanding  enormous  differ- 
ences of  potential ;  and  secondly,  such  a  small  coil,  by  reason  of 
its  smaller  capacity  and  self-induction,  would  be  capable  of  a 
quicker  and  more  vigorous  vibration.  The  problem  then  of  con- 
structing a  coil  or  induction  apparatus  of  any  kind  possessing 
the  requisite  qualities  I  regard  as  one  of  no  small  importance, 
and  it  has  occupied  me  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  investigator  who  desires  to  repeat  the  experiments  which 
I  will  describe,  with  an  alternate  current  machine,  capable  of 
supplying  currents  of  the  desired  frequency,  and  an  induction 
coil,  will  do  well  to  take  the  primary  coil  out  and  mount  the  sec- 
ondary in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  look  through  the  tube 
upon  which  the  secondary  is  wound.  He  will  then  be  able  to 
observe  the  streams  which  pass  from  the  primary  to  the  insulat- 
ing tube,  and  from  their  intensity  he  will  know  how  far  he  can 
strain  the  coil.  Without  this  precaution  he  is  sure  to  injure 
the  insulation.  This  arrangment  permits,  however,  an  easy 
exchange  of  the  primaries,  which  is  desirable  in  these  experi- 
ments. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  machine  best  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  experinienter.  There 
are  here  illustrated  three  distinct  types  of  machines,  which, 
besides  others,  I  have  used  in  my  experiments. 

Fig.  97  represents  the  machine  used  in  my  experiments  before 
this  Institute.  The  field  magnet  consists  of  a  ring  of  wrought 
iron  vrith  384  pole  projections.  The  armature  comprises  a  steel 
disc  to  which  is  fastened  a  thin,  carefully  welded  rim  of  wrought 
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iron.  Upon  the  rim  are  wound  several  layers  of  fine,  well 
annealed  iron  wire,  which,  when  wound,  is  passed  throngb 
shellac.  The  armature  wires  are  wound  aronnd  braes  pins, 
wrapped  with  silk  thread.  The  diameter  of  the  armature  wire 
in  this  type  of  machine  shonld  not  be  more  than  ^  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pole  projections,  else  the  local  action  will  be  con- 
siderable. 

Fig.  08  represents  a  lai^r  machine  of  a  difiFerent  type.  The 
6eld  magnet  of  this  machine  consists  of  two  like  parts  which 
either  enclose  an  exciting  coil,  or  else  are  independently  wound. 


Each  part  has  4S0  pole  projections,  the  projections  of  one  facing 
those  of  the  other.  The  armature  consists  of  a  wheel  of  bard 
bronze,  carrying  the  conductors  wliich  revolve  Iietween  the  pro- 
jections of  tbe  field  magnet.  To  wind  the  armature  conductors, 
I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  pnK-eed  in  tbe  following 
manner.  I  constriK-t  a  ring  of  bard  l»rouze  of  the  required  size. 
This  ring  and  the  rim  of  tbe  wheel  are  provided  with  the 
proper  nnmber  of  pins,  and  both  fastened  upon  a  plate.  Tbe 
nnnatiire  conductom  being  wonnd,  the  pins  are  cut  off  and  the 
ends  of  the  conductors  fastened  by  two  rings  which  screw  to  the 
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bronee  ring  and  the  riin  of  the  wheel,  reapeetiTelj.  The  whole 
may  then  he  taken  off  and  fonnB  a  solid  structure.  The  oon- 
ductore  in  such  a  type  of  machine  should  consist  of  sheet  copper, 
the  UiicknesB  of  whicli,  of  coarse,  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
the  pole  projections;  or  else  twisted  thin  wires  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

Fig.  99  is  a  smaller  maciiine,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
former,  only  here  the  armature  conductors  and  the  exciting  coil 
are  kept  stationary,  wliile  only  a  block  of  wrought  iron  is  re- 
volved. 

It  would  be  uselessly  lengthening  this  description  were  I  to 
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dwell  more  on  the  details  of  construction  of  these  machines. 
Besides,  tliey  have  been  described  somewhat  more  elaborately  in 
The  Electrkai  Engineer,  of  March  18,  1891.  I  deem  it  well, 
however,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  investigator  to  two  things, 
the  importance  of  which,  tliough  self  evident,  he  is  nevertheless 
apt  to  underestimat« ;  namely,  to  the  local  action  in  the  con- 
ductors which  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  to  the  clearance, 
which  must  be  small.  I  may  add,  that  since  it  is  desirable  to  use 
very  high  peripheral  speeds,  the  armature  should  be  of  verj- 
large  diameter  in  order  to  avoid  impracticable  belt  speeds.    Of 
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the  eeveral  ^rpes  of  these  machinefl  whicli  have  been  constructed 
by  me,  I  have  found  that  the  type  illDBtmted  in  Fig.  97  caused 
me  the  least  trouble  in  constntction,  as  well  as  in  maintenance, 
and  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  good  experimental  machine. 

In  operating  an  induction  coil  with  veiy  rapidly  alternating 
currents,  among  the  tirst  luminous  phenomena  noticed  are  natur- 
ally those  presented  by  the  high-tension  discharge.  As  the  num- 
ber of  altematione  per  second  is  increased,  or  as — the  number 
being  high-^the  current  through  the  primary  is  varied,  the  dis- 
chai^  gradually  cliangee  in  appearance.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  minor  chuiges  which  occur,  and  the  conditions  wliieh 


bring  them  about,  but  one  may  note  five  distinct  forms  of  the 
discharge. 

First,  one  may  obfierve  a  weak,  sensitive  dischat^  in  the  form 
of  a  thin,  feeble-cohtred  thread.  (Fig.  100a.)  It  always  occurs 
when,  the  number  of  alternations  per  second  being  high,  the  cur- 
rent through  the  primary  is  very  small.  In  spite  of  the  exces- 
sively small  current,  the  rate  of  change  is  great,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  is  therefore 
considerable,  so  that  the  arc  is  established  at  great  distances ;  but 
the  quantity  of  "  electricity  "  set  in  motion  is  insignificant,  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  tliin,  threadlike  arc.  It  is  excessively 
sensitive  and  may  be  made  so  to  such  a  degree  that  the  mere  act 
of  breathing  near  the  coil  will  affect  it,  and  mdess  it  is  perfectly 
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well  protected  from  currents  of  air,  it  wriggles  around  eonstantly. 
N^evertheless,  it  is  in  this  form  excessively  persistent,  and  when 
the  terminals  are  approached  to,  saj,  one-third  of  the  striking 
distance,  it  can  be  blown  oat  only  with  difficulty.  This  excep- 
tional persistency,  when  short,  is  largely  due  to  the  arc  being 
exeesfiively  thin ;  presenting,  therefore,  a  very  small  surface 
to  the  blast.  Its  great  sensitiveness,  when  very  long,  is  probably 
line  to  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  dnst  suspended  in  the  air. 

When  the  current  throngh  the  primary  is  increased,  the  die- 
cliarge  gets  broader  and  stronger,  and  the  effect  of  the  capacity 
of  the  coil  Itecomes  visible  until,  finally,  under  proper  conditions, 
a  white  flaming  arc.  Fig.  1 00  b,  oft«n  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and 
striking  across  the  wliole  coil,  is  produced.  It  develops  remark- 
able beat,  and  may  be  further  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
|}ie  high  note  which  accompanies  the  less  powerful  discliarges. 
To  take  a  shook  from  tlie  coil  under  these  conditions  would  not 


be  advisable,  altliough  under  difierent  conditions,  the  potential 
being  much  higher,  a  shock  from  the  coil  may  be  taken  with 
impmuty.  To  produce  this  kind  of  discharge  tlie  number  of 
alternations  per  second  must  not  be  too  great  for  the  coil  used  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  certain  relations  between  capacity,  self- 
induction  and  frequency  must  he  observed. 

The  importance  of  tliese  elements  in  an  alternate  current  cir- 
cuit is  now  well-known,  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  gen- 
eral rules  are  applicable.  But  in  an  induction  coil  exceptional 
conditions  prevail.  First,  the  self-induction  is  of  little  importance 
l)efore  the  arc  is  established,  when  it  asserts  itself,  but  perhaps 
never  as  prominently  as  in  ordinary  alternate  current  circuits, 
because  the  capacity  is  distributed  all  along  the  coil,  and  by  reaeon 
of  the  fact  that  the  coil  usually  discbarges  through  very  great 
reustanees :  hence  the  currents  are  exceptionally  small.  Secondly, 
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the  capacity  goes  on  increafiing  continually  as  the  potential  riseB, 
in  consequence  of  absorption  which  takes  place  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Owing  to  tliis  there  exists  no  critical  relationship  between 
these  quantities,  and  ordinary  rules  would  not  seem  to  be  appli- 
cable. As  the  potential  is  increased  either  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  frequency  or  of  the  increased  current  through  the 
primary,  the  amount  of  the  energy  stored  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  the  capacity  gains  more  and  more  in  importance. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  the  capacity  is  beneficial,  but  after  that  it 
begins  to  be  an  enormous  drawback.  It  follows  from  this  that 
each  coil  gives  the  best  result  with  a  given  frequency  and  primary 
current.  A  very  large  coil,  when  operated  with  currents  of  very 
high  frequency,  may  not  give  as  much  as  |  inch  spark.  By  adding 
capacity  to  the  terminals,  the  condition  may  be  improved,  but 
what  the  coil  really  wants  is  a  lower  frequency. 

Wlien  the  flaming  discharge  occurs,  the  conditions  are  evi- 
dently such  that  the  greatest  current  is  made  to  flow  through  tlie 
circuit.  These  conditions  may  be  attained  by  varying  the  fre- 
quency within  wide  limits,  but  the  highest  frequency  at  which 
the  flaming  arc  can  still  be  produced,  detennines,  for  a  given 
primary  cmTcnt,  the  maximum  striking  distance  of  the  coil.  In 
the  flaming  discharge  tile  eclat  effect  of  tlie  capacity  is  not  per- 
ceptible ;  the  rate  at  which  the  energy  is  being  stored  then  just 
equals  the  rate  at  which  it  can  be  disposed  of  tli  rough  the  circuit. 
This  kind  of  discharge  is  the  severest  test  for  a  coil ;  tlie  break, 
when  it  occurs,  is  of  the  nature  of  that  in  an  overcharged  Leyden 
jar.  To  give  a  rough  approximation  I  would  state  that,  with  an 
ordinary  coil  of,  say  10,000  ohms  resistance,  the  most  powerful 
arc  would  be  produced  with  about  12,000  alternations  per  second. 

When  the  frequency  is  increased  beyond  that  rate,  the  poten- 
tial, of  course,  rises,  but  the  striking  distance  may,  nevertheless, 
diminish,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem.  As  the  potential  rises  the 
coil  attains  more  and  more  the  properties  of  a  static  machine 
until,  finally,  one  may  observe  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the 
streaming  discharge.  Fig.  101,  which  may  be  produced  across  the 
whole  length  of  the  coil.  At  that  stage  streams  begin  to  issue 
freely  from  all  points  and  projections.  These  streams  will  also  be 
seen  to  pass  in  abundance  in  the  space  between  the  primary  and 
the  insulating  tube.  When  tlie  potential  is  excessively  high  they 
will  always  appear,  even  if  the  frequency  be  low,  and  even  if  the 
primary  be  surrounded  by  as  much  as  an  inch  of  wax,  hard  rub- 
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ber,  glsBS,  or  any  other  insulating  sabetance.  This  limits  greatly 
the  outpiit  of  the  coil,  but  I  will  lat«r  show  how  I  have  been  able 
to  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  this  disadvantage  in  the 
ordinary  coil. 

Besides  the  potential,  the  intensity  of  the  streams  depends  on 
the  frequency ;  but  if  the  coil  be  very  lai^  they  show  them- 
selves, no  matter  how  low  the  frequencies  used.  For  instance, 
in  a  very  large  coil  of  a  resistance  of  67,000  ohms,  constructed 
by  me  eoine  time  ago,  they  appear  witli  as  low  as  100  alternations 
per  second  and  less,  the  insulation  of  the  secondary  being  J  inch 
of  ebonite.  When  very  intense  they  produce  a  noise  rimilar  to 
that  produced  by  the  charging  of  a  Holtz  machine,  but  mucli 
more  powerful,  and  they  emit  a  strong  smell  of  ozone.  The 
lower  the  freqneney,  the  more  apt  tliey  are  to  suddenly  injure 
the  coil.     Witli  excetwivelyliigh  frequencies  they  may  pass  freely 


witiiout  producing  any  otiier  effect  than  t*>  heat  the  insulation 
slowly  and  uniformly. 

The  existence  of  tlieee  streams  shows  the  importance  of  eon- 
ptructing  an  expensive  coil  so  as  to  permit  of  one's  seeing 
through  the  tube  surrounding  the  primary,  and  the  latter  shonld 
be  easily  exchangeable;  or  else  the  space  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  should  be  completely  filled  up  with  insulating 
materia]  so  as  to  exclude  all  air.  The  non-obaervanee  of  this 
simple  rule  in  tlie  construction  of  commercial  coils  is  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  many  an  expensive  coil. 

At  the  stage  when  the  streaming  discharge  occurs,  or  with 
somewhat  higher  frequencies,  one  may,  by  approaching  the  ter- 
minals quite  nearly,  and  regulating  properly  the  effect  of  capac- 
ity, produce  a  verital>le  spray  of  small  silver-white  sparks,  or  a 
bunch  of  excessively  thin  silvery  threads  (Fig.  102)  amidst  a 
powerful    brush — each  spark  or  thread   )X)s8ibly  corresponding 
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to  one  alternation.  This,  when  produced  under  proper  condi- 
tions,  is  probably  the  most  beatitiful  discharge,  and  when  an  air 
blast  is  directed  against  it,  it  presents  a  singular  appearance. 
The  spray  of  sparks,  when  received  through  the  body,  eaases 
some  inconvenience,  whereas,  when  the  discharge  simply 
streams,  nothing  at  all  is  likely  to  be  felt  if  lai^  condncting 
objects  are  held  in  the  hands  to  protect  them  from  receiving 
small  bDms. 

If  the  freqnency  is  still  more  increased,  then  the  coil  refuse(> 
to  give  any  spark  unless  at  comparatively  amall  distances,  and  the 
fifth  typical  form  of  discharge  may  be  observed  (Fig.  103).  The 
tendency  to  stream  out  and  dissipate  is  then  so  great  that  when 
the  brash  is  produced  at  one  terminal  no  sparking  occnre,  even 
if,  as  I  have  repeatedly  tried,  the  hand,  or  any  conducting  object, 
is  held  within  the  stream ;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  the  lumi- 


nous stTeaui  is  nut   at  all  easily  deflected  by  the  approach  of  a 
conducting  body. 

At  this  stage  the  streams  seemuigly  pass  with  the  greatest 
freedom  through  considerable  thicknest«8  of  insulators,  and  it  is 
particularly  interesting  to  study  their  beharior.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  convenient  to  connect  to  the  terminals  of  the  coil  two 
metallic  spheres  wliich  may  be  placed  at  any  desired  dbtance, 
Fig.  104.  Spheres  are  preferable  to  plates,  as  tlie  discharge  can 
l>e  better  observed.  By  inserting  dielectric  bodies  I»etween  the 
spheres,  beautiful  dischai^  phenomena  may  be  observed.  If 
the  spheres  be  quite  close  and  a  spark  be  playing  between  them,  by 
interposing  a  thin  plate  of  ebonite  between  the  spheres  the  8]>ark 
instantly  ceases  and  the  discharge  spreads  into  an  intensely  liimi- 
nouB  circle  several  inches  in  diameter,  provided  the  spheres  are 
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sufficiently  large.  The  passage  of  the  streams  heats,  and,  after 
a  while,  softens,  the  rubber  so  much  that  two  plates  may  be 
made  to  stick  together  in  this  manner.  If  the  spheres  are  so  far 
apart  that  no  spark  occurs,  even  if  they  are  far  beyond  the  strik- 
ing distance,  by  inserting  a  thick  plate  of  glass  the  discharge  is 
instantly  induced  to  pass  from  the  spheres  to  the  glass  in  the 
form  of  luminous  streams.  It  appears  almost  as  though  these 
streams  pass  thrmcgh  the  dielectric.  In  reality  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  streams  are  due  to  the  molecules  of  the  air  which 
are  violently  agitated  in  the  space  between  the  oppositely  charged 
surfaces  of  the  spheres.  When  no  dielectric  other  than  air  is 
present,  the  bombardment  goes  on,  but  is  too  weak  to  be  visible ; 
by  inserting  a  dielectric  the  inductive  eflfect  is  much  increafied, 
and  besides,  the  projected  air  molecules  find  an  obstacle  and  the 
bombardment  becomes  so  intense  that  the  streams  become  lumi- 
nous. If  by  any  mechanical  means  we  could  eflfect  such  a  vio- 
lent agitation  of  the  molecules  we  could  produce  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. A  jet  of  air  escaping  through  a  small  hole  imder 
enormous  pressure  and  striking  against  an  insulating  substance, 
such  as  glass,  may  be  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  phosphorescence  of  the  glass  or  other  insulators 
in  this  manner. 

The  greater  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  interposed 
dielectric,  the  more  powerful  the  eflfect  produced.  Owing  to 
this,  the  streams  show  themselves  with  excessively  high  poten- 
tials even  if  the  glass  be  as  much  as  one  and  one-half  to  twc» 
inches  thick.  But  besides  the  heating  due  to  bombardment, 
some  heating  goes  on  midoubtedly  in  the  dielectric,  being  ap- 
parently greater  in  glass  than  in  ebonite.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
greater  8j)ecific  inductive  capacity  of  the  glass,  in  consequence  of 
which,  with  the  same  potential  diflference,  a  greater  amount  of 
energy  is  taken  up  in  it  than  in  rubber.  It  is  like  connecting  to 
a  battery  a  copper  and  a  brass  wire  of  the  same  dimensions.  The 
copper  wire,  though  a  more  perfect  conductor,  would  heat  more 
by  reason  of  its  taking  more  current.  Tluis  what  is  otherwise 
considered  a  virtue  of  the  glass  is  here  a  defect.  Glass  usually 
gives  way  much  quicker  than  ebonite ;  when  it  is  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  discharge  suddenly  breaks  through  at  one  point, 
assuming  then  the  ordinary  form  of  an  arc. 

The  heating  eflfect  produced  by  molecular  bombardment  of 
the  dielectric  would,  of  course,  diminish  as  the  pressure  of  the 
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air  is  increased,  and  at  enormous  pressure  it  would  be  negligible, 
unless  the  frequency  would  increase  correspondingly. 

It  will  be  often  observed  in  these  experiments  that  when  the 
spheres  are  beyond  the  striking  distance,  the  approach  of  a  glass 
plate,  for  instance,  may  induce  the  spark  to  jump  between  the 
spheres.  This  occurs  when  the  capacity  of  the  spheres  is  some- 
what below  the  critical  value  which  gives  the  greatest  differencv* 
of  potential  at  the  terminals  of  the  coil.  By  approaching  a  di- 
electric, the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  space  between  the 
spheres  is  increased,  producing  the  same  effect  as  if  the  capacity 
of  the  spheres  were  increased.  The  potential  at  the  terminals 
may  then  rise  so  high  that  the  air  space  is  cracked.  The  experi- 
ment is  best  performed  with  dense  glass  or  mica. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  that  a  plate  of  insulating 
material,  when  the  discharge  is  passing  through  it,  is  strongly 
attracted  by  either  of  the  spheres,  that  is  by  the  nearer  one,  this 
being  obviously  due  to  the  smaller  mechanical  effect  of  the  bom- 
bardment on  that  side,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  greater  electrifica- 
tion. 

From  the  behavior  of  the  dielectrics  in  these  experiments,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  best  insulator  for  these  rapidly  alternating 
currents  would  be  the  one  possessing  the  smallest  specific  induc- 
tive capacity  and  at  the  same  time  one  capable  of  withstanding 
the  greatest  differences  of  potential ;  and  thus  two  diametrically 
opposite  ways  of  securing  the  required  insulation  are  indicated, 
namely,  to  use  either  a  perfect  vacuum  or  a  gas  under  great  press- 
ure ;  but  the  former  would  be  preferable.  Unfortunately  neither 
of  these  two  ways  is  eaaily  carried  out  in  practice. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the  behavior  of  an  exces- 
sively high  vacuum  in  these  exi)eriments.  If  a  test  tube,  provided 
with  external  electrodes  and  exhausted  to  the  highest  possible 
degree,  be  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  Fig.  105,  the 
electrodes  of  the  tube  are  instantly  brought  to  a  high  temperature 
and  the  glass  at  each  end  of  the  tube  is  rendered  intensely  phos- 
phorescent, but  the  middle  appears  comparatively  dark,  and  for  a 
while  remains  cool. 

When  the  frequency  is  so  high  that  the  discharge  shown  in 
Fig.  103  is  observed,  considerable  dissipation  no  doubt  occurs  in 
the  coil.  Nevertheless  the  coil  may  be  worked  for  a  long  time, 
as  the  heating  is  gradual. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  difference  of  potential  may  be 
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enormom,  little  is  felt  wliea  the  discharge  is  passed  through  the 
body,  provided  tlie  hands  are  armed.  This  ie  to  some  exteot  due 
to  the  higher  frequency,  but  principally  to  the  fact  that  less  en- 
ergy ie  available  externally,  when  the  difference  of  potential 
reaches  an  enormous  value,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  with 
the  rise  of  potential,  the  energy  absorbed  in  the  coil  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  potential.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  energy 
available  externally  increases  with  the  rise  of  {>otential,  then  it 
begins  to  fall  off  rapidly.  Thus,  with  the  ordinary  liigh  tension 
indaction  coil,  the  curioas  paradox  exists,  that,  while  with  a  given 
current  tlirongli  the  primary  the  shock  might  be  fatal,  with  many 
times  that  current  it  might  be  perfectly  harmless,  even  if  the 
frequency  be  the  same.  With  high  frequencies  and  excessively 
high  potentials  when  the  terminals  are  not  connected  to  bodies 
of  some  size,  practically  all  the  energy  supplied  to  the  primary  is 


taken  up  by  the  coil.  There  is  no  breaking  through,  no  local  ui- 
jury,  but  all  tlie  material,  insulating  and  conducting,  is  uniformly 
heated. 

To  avoid  laisunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  physiological 
effect  of  alternating  currents  of  ver)'  high  frequency,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  state  that,  while  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  they  are 
incomparably  les«  dangerous  than  currents  of  low  frequencies, 
it  should  not  he  thought  that  they  are  altogether  harmless. 
What  has  just  Ihjcii  said  refers  only  to  currents  from  an  ordinary 
high  tension  induction  coil,  which  currents  are  necessarily  very 
small ;  if  received  directly  from  a  machine  or  from  a  secondary 
of  low  resistance,  they  produce  more  or  less  |)owerful  effects,  and 
may  cause  serious  injury,  esijecially  wlien  usc<l  in  conjunctioti 
with  condensers. 
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The  etreaming  diecharge  of  a  high  tension  induction  coil  differs 
iu  many  respects  from  that  of  a  powerful  static  machine.  In 
color  it  has  neitlier  the  violet  of  tlie  positive,  nor  tlie  brightness 
of  the  negative,  static  discharge,  bnt  lies  somewliere  between, 
being,  of  course,  alternatively  positive  and  negative.  But  since 
the  streaming  is  more  powerful  when  t}ie  point  or  terminal  is 
electrified  positively,  than  when  electrified  negatively,  it  foilowB 
that  the  point  of  the  brush  is  more  like  the  positive,  and  the  root 
more  like  the  negative,  static  discliarge.  In  the  dark,  when  the 
brush  is  very  jwwerful,  the  root  may  appear  almost  white.  The 
wind  produced  by  the  escaping  streams,  though  it  may  be  very 
strong — often  indeed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  be  felt  quite  a 
distance  from  the  coil — is,  nevertheless,  considering  the  quantity 
of  the  discharge,  smaller  than  that  produced  by  the  positive 
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brush  of  a  static  machine,  and  it  affects  the  flame  nmch  less 
powerfully.  From  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  we  can  con- 
clude that  the  higher  the  frequency,  the  smaller  must,  of  course, 
be  the  wind  produced  by  the  streams,  and  witli  sufficiently  high 
frequencies  no  wind  at  all  would  be  produced  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressures.  With  frequencies  obtainable  by  means 
iif  a  machine,  the  mechanical  effect  is  sufficiently  great  to  revolve, 
with  considerable  sjieed,  large  pin-wheels,  which  in  the  dark 
|)resent  a  beautiful  appearance  owing  to  the  abundance  of  tlie 
streams  (Fig.  10(1). 

In  general,  must  of  the  exi»eriments  usually  performed  with  a 
static  machine  can  be  performed  with  an  induction  coil  when 
operated  with  very  rapidly  alternating  currents.  The  effects  pro- 
duced, however,  are  Tnuch  more  striking,  being  of  incomparably 
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greater  power.  When  a  small  length  of  ordinary  cotton  covered 
wire,  Fig.  107,  is  attached  to  one  terminal  of  the  coil,  the  streams 
issuing  from  all  points  of  the  wire  may  be  so  intense  as  to  produce 
a  considerable  light  effect.  When  the  potentials  and  frequencies 
are  very  high,  a  wire  insulated  with  gutta  percha  or  rubber  and 
attached  to  one  of  the  terminals,  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
luminous  film.  A  very  thin  bare  wire  when  attached  to  a  ter- 
minal emits  powerful  streams  and  vibrates  continually  to  and  fro 
or  spins  in  a  circle,  producing  a  singular  effect  (Fig.  108).  Some 
of  these  experiments  have  been  described  by  me  in  Ths  Electrical 
WtrrU,  of  February  21,  1891. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  rapidly  alternating  discharge  of  the 
induction  coil  is  its  radically  different  behavior  with  respect  to 
points  and  rounded  surfaces. 

If  a  thick  wire,  provided  with  a  ball  at  one  end  and  with  a 
point  at  the  other,  be  attached  to  the  positive  terminal  of  a  static 
machine,  practically  all  the  charge  will  be  lost  through  the  point, 
on  account  of  the  enormously  greater  tension,  dependent  on  the 
radius  of  curvature.  But  if  such  a  wire  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
terminals  of  the  induction  coil,  it  will  be  observed  that  with  very 
high  frequencies  streams  issue  from  the  ball  almost  as  copiously 
as  from  the  point  (Fig.  109). 

[t  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we  could  produce  such  a  condi- 
tion to  an  e(jual  degree  in  a  static  machine,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  the  tension  increases  2^  the  square  of  the  density,  which  in 
tuni  is  proportional  to  the  radius  of  curvature;  hence,  with  a 
steady  potential  an  enormous  charge  would  be  required  to  make 
streams  issue  from  a  polished  ball  while  it  is  connected  with  a 
point.  But  with  an  induction  coil  the  discharge  of  which  alter- 
nates with  great  rapidity  it  is  different.  Here  we  have  to  deal 
with  two  distinct  tendencies.  First,  there  is  the  tendency  to 
escape  which  exists  in  a  condition  of  rest,  and  which  depends  on 
the  radius  of  curvature;  second,  there  is  the  tendency  to  dissi- 
pate into  the  surrounding  air  by  condenser  action,  which  de- 
pends on  the  surface.  When  one  of  these  tendencies  is  a  maxi- 
nmm,  the  other  is  at  a  minimum.  At  the  point  the  luminous 
stream  is  principally  due  to  the  air  molecules  coining  l>odily  in 
contact  with  the  point;  they  are  attracted  and  repelled,  charged 
and  discharged,  and,  their  atomic  charges  being  thus  disturbed, 
vibrate  and  emit  light  waves.  At  the  ball,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  is  to  a  great  extent  produced  indue- 
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tivelj,  the  air  muleculeij  not  tixcetisatily  coriiiug  in  contact  witli 
the  ball,  though  they  ondo«bt«dly  do  so.  To  convince  onrselveu 
of  this  we  only  need  to  exalt  tlie  condenser  action,  for  instance, 
hy  enveloping  tlie  ball,  at  some  distance,  by  a  better  conductor 
than  the  stirrouDdJug  niediuni,  the  conductor  being,  of  course, 
insulated ;  or  else  by  eurronndinfj  it  with  a  better  dielectric  and 
approaching  an  insulated  conductor;  in  both  cases  the  streams 
will  break  forth  more  copiously.  Also,  the  larger  the  ball  with 
a  given  frequency,  or  the  higher  the  frequency,  the  more  will 
the  ball  have  the  advantage  over  the  point.  But,  since  a  certain 
intensity  of  action  is  required  to  reader  the  streams  visible,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  experiment  described  the  ball  should  not  be 
taken  too  lai^. 

In  ci)n8e(]uence  of  this  two-fold  tendency,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce by  means  of  points,  effects  identical  to  those  produced  by 


capacity.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  attaching  Ut  one  tenninal  of 
the  coil  a  small  length  of  soiled  wire,  presenting  many  points 
and  offering  great  facility  to  escape,  the  potential  of  the  coil 
may  be  raised  to  the  same  value  as  by  attaching  to  the  terminal 
a  polished  l)all  of  a  surface  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
wire. 

An  intercAting  experiment,  showing  the  effect  of  tlie  |>oints, 
may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner:  Attach  to  one  of 
the  terminal  of  the  coil  a  cotton  covered  wire  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  adjust  the  conditions  so  that  streams  isxiie  from  tlie 
wire.  In  this  experiment  the  primary  coil  should  be  preferably 
placed  so  that  it  extends  only  a)>out  half  whv  into  the  secondary 
coil.  Now  touch  the  free  terminal  of  the  secondary  with  a  con- 
ducting object  held  in  the  hand,  or  else  connect ,)f.,lo,^ii|8u^jed 
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body  of  some  size.  In  this  manner  the  potential  on  the  wire 
may  be  enormously  raised.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  either  to 
increase,  or  to  diminish,  the  streams.  If  they  increase,  the  wire 
is  too  short ;  if  they  diminish,  it  is  too  long.  By  adjusting  the 
length  of  the  wire,  a  point  is  found  where  the  touching  of  the 
other  terminal  does  not  at  all  affect  the  streams.  In  this  case 
the  rise  of  potential  is  exactly  counteracted,  by  the  drop  through 
the  coil.  It  will  be  observed  that  small  lengths  of  wire  produce 
considerable  difference  in  the  magnitude  and  luminosity  of  the 
streams.  The  primary  coil  is  placed  sidewise  for  two  reasons : 
First,  to  increase  the  potential  at  the  wire ;  and,  second,  to  in- 
crease the  drop  through  the  coil.  The  sensitiveness  is  thus  aug- 
mented. 

There  is  still  another  and  far  more  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
brush  discharge  produced  by  very  rapidly  alternating  currents. 
To  observe  this  it  is  best  to  replace  the  usual  terminals  of  the 
coil  by  two  metal  columns  insulated  with  a  good  thickness  of 
ebonite.  It  is  also  well  to  close  all  fissures  and  cracks  with  wax 
so  that  the  brushes  cannot  form  anywhere  except  at  the  tops  of 
the  colmims.  If  the  conditions  are  carefully  adjusted — which, 
of  course,  must  be  left  to  the  skill  of  the  experimenter — so  that 
the  potential  rises  to  an  enormous  value,  one  may  produce  two 
powerful  brushes  several  inches  long,  nearly  white  at  their  roots, 
which  in  the  dark  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  two  flames  of 
a  gas  escaping  under  pressure  (Fig.  110).  But  they  do  not  only 
refternhle^  they  are  veritable  flames,  for  they  are  hot.  Certainly 
they  are  not  as  hot  as  a  gas  burner,  hid  they  would  he  so  if  the 
frequency  a/rul  the  potential  would  he  suffimently  high.  Produced 
with,  say,  twenty  thousand  alternations  per  second,  the  heat  is 
easily  perceptible  even  if  the  potential  is  not  excessively  high. 
The  heat  developed  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  impact  of  the  air 
molecules  against  the  terminals  and  against  each  other.  As,  at 
the  ordinary  pressures,  the  mean  free  path  is  excessively  small, 
it  is  possible  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  initial  speed  imparted 
to  each  molecule  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  terminal,  its 
progress — by  collision  with  other  molecules — is  retarded  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  does  not  get  away  far  from  the  terminal,  but 
may  strike  the  same  many  times  in  succession.  The  higher  the 
frequency,  the  less  the  molecule  is  able  to  get  away,  and  this  the 
more  so,  as  for  a  given  effect  the  potential  required  is  smaller ; 
and  a  frequency  is  conceivable — perhaps  even   obtainable — at 
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which  practically  the  same  moIeculcB  wonld  strike  the  terminal. 
Under  such  conditions  the  exchange  of  the  molecules  would  be 
very  slow,  and  the  heat  produced  at,  and  very  near,  the  terminal 
would  be  excessive.  But  if  the  frequency  would  go  on  increasing 
constantly,  the  heat  produced  would  begin  to  diminish  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  In  the  positive  brush  of  a  static  machine  the  ex- 
change of  the  molecules  is  very  rapid,  the  stream  is  constantly 
of  one  direction,  and  there  are  fewer  collisions ;  hence  the  heating 
effect  must  be  very  small.  Anything  that  impairs  the  facility 
of  exchange  tends  to  increase  the  local  heat  produced.  Thus,  if 
a  bulb  be  held  over  the  terminal  of  the  coil  so  as  to  enclose  the 
lirush,  the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  is  very  quickly  brought  to 
a  high  temperature.  If  a  glass  tube  be  held  over  the  brush  so 
as  to  allow  the  draught  to  carry  the  brush  upwards,  scorching  hot 
air  escapes  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  Anything  held  within  the 
brush  is,  of  course,  rapidly  heated,  and  the  possibility  of  using 
such  heating  effects  for  some  purpose  or  other  suggests  itself. 

When  cx)ntenip]ating  this  singular  phenomenon  of  the  hot 
brush,  we  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  a  similar  process 
must  take  place  in  the  ordinary  flame,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
after  all  these  centuries  past  of  familiarity  with  the  flame,  now, 
in  this  era  of  electric  lighting  and  heating,  we  are  finally  led  to 
recognize,  that  since  time  immemorial  we  have,  after  all,  always 
had  "  electric  light  and  heat "  at  our  disposal.  It  is  also  of  no 
little  interest  to  contemplate,  that  we  have  a  ]X)ssible  way  of 
producing — bv  other  than  chemical  means — a  veritable  flame, 
which  would  give  light  and  heat  without  any  material  being 
consumed,  without  any  chemical  process  taking  place,  and  to 
accomplish  this,  we  only  need  to  perfect  methods  of  producing 
enonnous  frequencies  and  potentials.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  potential  could  be  made  to  alternate  with  suflScient  rapidity 
and  power,  the  brush  formed  at  the  end  of  a  wire  ^^'ould  lose  its 
electrical  characteristics  and  would  become  flamelike.  The  flame 
must  be  due  to  electrostatic  molecular  action. 

This  phenomenon  now  explains  in  a  manner  which  can  hardly 
l)e  doubted  the  frequent  accidents  occurring  in  storms.  It  is  well 
known  that  objects  are  often  set  on  fire  without  the  lightning 
striking  them.  We  shall  presently  see  how  this  can  happen. 
(>n  a  nail  in  a  roof,  for  instance,  or  on  a  projection  of  any  kind, 
more  or  less  conducting,  or  rendered  so  by  dampness,  a  powerful 
brush  may  appear.     If  the  lightning  strikes  somewhere  in  the 
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neighborhood  the  enonnoun  potential  may  be  made  to  alternate 
or  fluctuate  perha]>8  many  million  times  a  second.  The  air 
molecules  are  violently  attracted  and  repelled,  and  by  their  im- 
pact produce  sucli  a  powerful  heating  effect  that  a  fire  is  started. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  ship  at  sea  may,  in  this  manner,  catch  fire 
at  many  point*  at  once.  When  we  consider,  that  even  with  the 
comparatively  low  frequencies  obtained  from  a  dynamo  machine, 
and  with  potentials  of  no  more  tlidri  one  or  two  hundred  thous- 
and volt^,  the  beating  effects  are  considerable,  we  may  imagine 
how  much  more  powerful  they  must  be  with  frequencies  and  po- 
tentials many  times  greater;  and  tlie  above  explanation  seems,  to 
say  the  least,  very  probable.  Similar  explanations  may  have  been 
suggested,  but  I  am  not  aware  that,  up  to  the  present,  the  heat- 
ing effects  of  a  brush  produced  by  a  rapidly  alternating  potential 


have  been  experimentally  deinonntratt'd,  at  least  not  to  such  a 
remarkable  degree. 

By  preventing  completely  the  exchange  of  the  air  molecules 
the  local  heating  effect  may  be  so  exalted  as  to  bring  a  body  to 
incandescence.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  Hiiiall  button,  or  prefer- 
ably a  very  thin  wire  or  tilament  be  enclosed  in  an  unexhausted 
globe  and  connected  with  the  terminal  of  t!ie  coil,  it  may  be 
rendered  incandescent.  The  phenomenon  is  made  ranch  more 
interesting  by  the  rapid  B])inning  round  in  a  circle  of  the  top  of 
the  filament,  thus  presenting  the  ap|>eftrance  of  a  luminous  fun- 
nel, Fig.  Ill,  which  widens  when  the  potential  is  increased. 
When  the  potential  if>  f-niall  the  end  of  the  filament  may  perform 
irregular  motions,  suddenly  changing  from  one  to  the  other,  or 
it  may  describe  an  ellipse;  but  when  the  potential  is  very 
high  it  alwayx  spins  in  a  circle;  and  so  does  generally  a  thin 
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xtraight  wire  attached  freely  to  the  terminal  of  the  coil.  These 
motions  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  impact  of  the  moleculeH,  and 
tlie  irregularity  in  the  dietribution  of  the  potential,  owing  to  the 
roughness  and  disBymmetry  of  the  wire  or  filament.  With  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  and  polished  wire  such  motions  would 
probably  not  occur.  That  the  motion  is  not  likely  to  be  due  to 
others  causes  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  of  a  definite 
direction,  and  that  in  a  very  highly  e.\hantitcd  globe  it  ceases 
altogether.  The  poesibility  of  bringing  a  body  to  incandescence 
in  an  exhausted  globe,  or  even  when  not  at  all  enclosed,  would 
seem  to  afford  a  possible  way  of  obtaining  liglit  effects,  which, 
in  perfecting  metliodsof  producing  rapidly  alternating  potentials, 
might  be  rendered  available  for  useful  purposes. 

In  employing  a  commercial  coil,  tlie  production  of  very  power- 
ful brush  effects   is  attended  with  considerable  difficulties,  for 


when  these  high  freqneiieiew  and  enornntuw  potentials  are  iised, 
the  beiit  insulation  is  apt  to  give  way.  Usually  the  coil  is  insu- 
lated well  enough  to  stand  the  strain  from  convolution  to  convo- 
lution, since  two  double  silk  covered  paraffined  wires  will  with- 
stand a  pressure  of  several  thousand  volts;  the  difficulty  lies 
principally  in  preventing  the  breaking  through  from  the  seeon- 
darj-  to  the  primary,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  streams 
issuing  from  the  latter.  In  the  coil,  of  course,  the  strain  is  great- 
est from  section  to  section,  but  usually  in  a  larger  coil  there  are 
so  many  sections  that  the  danger  of  a  sudden  giving  way  is  not 
very  great.  Xo  difficulty  will  generally  be  encountered  in  that 
direction,  and  besides,  the  liability  of  injuring  the  coil  internally 
ia  very  much  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  effect  most  likely  to 
be  produced  is  simply  a  gradual  heating,  which,  when  far  enough 
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advanced,  could  not  fail  to  !>e  observed.  The  principal  necessity 
18  then  to  prevent  the  litreanm  between  the  primary  and  the  tube, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  heating  and  possible  injury,  but  also 
because  the  Htreanm  may  diminish  very  considerably  the  potential 
difFercnce  available  at  the  terminals.  A  few  hints  as  to  how 
this  may  be  accomplished  will  probably  be  found  usefn)  in  most 
of  tliese  experiments  with  the  ordinary  induction  coil. 

One  of  the  ways  is  to  wind  a  sliort  primary,  Fig.  1128,  so  that 
the  difference  of  potential  is  not  at  that  length  great  enongh  to 
cause  the  breaking  forth  of  the  streams  through  the  insulating 
tube.  The  length  of  the  primary  should  be  determined  by  expe- 
riment. Both  the  ends  of  the  eoil  should  be  brought  out  on  one 
end  through  a  plug  of  insulating  material  fitting  in  the  tube  as 
illustrated.  In  such  a  disposition  one  terminal  of  the  secondary 
is  attached  to  a  body,  the  surface  of  which  is  determined  with  the 


greatest  care  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  rise  in  the  potential. 
At  the  other  terminal  a  powerful  brush  appears,  which  may  be 
experimented  upon. 

The  above  plan  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  primary  of 
comparatively  small  size,  and  it  is  apt  to  heat  when  powerful  ef- 
fects are  desirable  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  better  to  employ  a  larger  coil,  Fig.  112b,  and  introduce  it 
from  one  side  of  the  tube,  until  the  streams  begin  to  appear.  In 
this  case  the  nearest  terminal  of  the  secondary  may  be  connected 
to  the  primary  or  to  the  ground,  which  is  practically  the  same 
thing,  if  the  primary  is  connected  directly  to  the  machine.  In  the 
case  of  ground  connections  it  is  well  to  determine  experimentally 
the  frequency  which  is  best  suited  under  the  conditions  of  the 
test.     Another  way  of  obviating  the  streams,  more  or  less,  is  to 
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make  the  primary  in  sections  and  supply  it  from  separate,  well 
insulated  sources/ 

In  many  of  these  experiments,  when  powerful  effects  are 
wanted  for  a  short  time,  it  is  advantageous  to  use  iron  cores  with 
the  primaries.  In  such  case  a  very  large  primary  coil  may  be 
wound  and  placed  side  by  side  with  the  secondary,  and,  the  near- 
est terminal  of  the  latter  being  connected  to  the  primary,  a  lami- 
nated iron  core  is  introduced  through  the  primary  into  the  sec- 
ondary as  far  as  the  streams  will  permit.  Under  these  conditions 
an  excessively  powerful  brush,  several  inches  long,  which  may 
be  appropriately  called  "  St.  Elmo's  hot  fire,"  may  be  caused  to 
appear  at  the  other  terminal  of  the  secondary,  producing  striking 
effects.  It  is  a  most  powerful  ozonizer,  so  powerful  indeed,  that 
only  a  few  minutes  are  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  room  with  the 
smell  of  ozone,  and  it  undoubtedly  possesses  the  quality  of  excit- 
ing chemical  affinities. 

For  the  production  of  ozone,  alternating  currents  of  very 
high  frequency  are  eminently  suited,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
advantages  they  offer  in  tlie  way  of  conversion  but  also  because 
of  the  fact,  that  the  ozonizing  action  of  a  discharge  is  dependent 
on  the  frequency  as  well  as  on  the  potential,  this  being  undoubt- 
edly confirmed  by  observation. 

In  these  experiments  if  an  iron  core  is  used  it  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  excessively  hot  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  heating,  I 
will  state,  that  by  passing  a  powerful  current  through  a  coil  with 
many  turns,  the  inserting  within  the  same  of  a  thin  iron  wire  for 
no  more  than  one  second's  time  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  wire  to 
something  like  100°  C. 

But  this  rapid  heating  need  not  discourage  us  in  the  use 
of  iron  cores  in  connection  with  rapidly  alternating  currents. 
I  have  for  a  long  time  been  convinced  tliat  in  the  industrial  distri- 
bution by  means  of  transformers,  some  such  plan  as  tlie  following 
might  be  practicable.  We  may  use  a  comparatively  small  iron 
core,  subdivided,  or  perhaps  not  even  subdivided.  We  may  sur- 
round this  core  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  material  which 
is  fire-proof  and  conducts  the  heat  poorly,  and  on  top  of  that  we 
may  place  the  primary  and  secondary  windings.  By  using  either 
higher  frequencies  or  greater  magnetizing  forces,  we  may  by 
hysteresis  and  eddy  currents  heat  the  iron  core  so  far  as  to  bring 
it  nearly  to  its  maximum  permeability,  which,  as  Hopkinson  has 
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shown,  may  be  as  much  as  sixteen  times  greater  than  that  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  If  the  iron  core  were  perfectly  enclosed, 
it  would  not  be  deteriorated  by  the  heat,  and,  if  the  enclosure  of 
fire-proof  material  would  be  sufficiently  thick,  only  a  limited 
amount  of  energy  could  be  radiated  in  spite  of  the  high  tem- 
perature. Transformers  have  been  constructed  by  me  on  that 
plan,  but  for  lack  of  time,  no  thorough  tests  have  as  yet  been 
made. 

Another  way  of  adapting  the  iron  core  to  rapid  alternations, 
or,  generally  speaking,  reducing  the  frictional  losses,  is  to  pro- 
duce by  continuous  magnetization  a  flow  of  something  like  seven 
thousand  or  eight  thousand  lines  per  square  centimetre  through 
the  core,  and  then  work  with  weak  magnetizing  forces  and  pre- 
ferably high  frequencies  around  the  point  of  greatest  permeabil- 
ity. A  higher  efficiency  of  conversion  and  greater  output  are 
obtainable  in  this  manner.  I  have  also  employed  this  principle 
in  connection  with  machines  in  which  there  is  no  reversal  of 
|K)larity.  In  tliese  types  of  machines,  as  long  as  there  are  only 
few  ])ole  projections,  there  is  no  great  gain,  as  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  magnetization  are  far  from  the  point  of  maximum 
penneability ;  but  when  the  number  of  the  pole  projections  ii* 
very  great,  the  required  rate  of  change  may  be  obtained,  without 
the  magnetization  varving  so  far  as  to  depart  greatly  from  the 
point  of  maxinmm  permeability,  and  the  gain  is  considerable. 

The  above  described  arrangements  refer  only  to  the  use  of 
commercial  coils  as  ordinarily  constructed.  If  it  is  desired  U\ 
construct  a  coil  for  the  express  purpose  of  performing  with  it 
such  experiments  as  I  have  described,  or,  generally,  rendering  it 
capable  of  withstanding  the  greatest  possible  difference  of  poten- 
tial, then  a  construction  as  indicated  in  Fig.  113  will  be  found  of 
advantage.  The  coil  in  this  case  is  formed  of  two  independent 
parts  which  are  wound  oppositely,  the  connection  between  both 
being  made  near  the  primary.  The  potential  in  the  middle  being 
zero,  there  is  not  much  tendency  to  jmnp  to  the  primary  and  not 
much  insulation  is  required.  In  some  cases  the  middle  point 
may,  however,  be  connected  to  the  primary  or  to  the  ground.  In 
such  a  coil  the  places  of  greatest  difference  of  potential  are  far 
apart  and  the  coil  is  capable  of  withstanding  an  enormous  strain. 
The  two  parts  may  be  movable  so  as  to  allow  a  slight  adjustment 
of  the  capacity  effect. 

As  to  the  mamier  of  insulating  the  coil,  it  will  be  found  con- 
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venieut  to  proceed  in  the  following  way  :  First,  tlie  wire  should 
be  boiled  in  patafflne  until  all  the  air  b  out ;  then  tlie  coil  is 
wonnd  by  mnning  the  wire  through  melted  paratSne,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  wire.  The  coil  is  then  taken  off  from 
the  spool,  immersed  iu  a  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  pure  melted 
wax  and  boiled  for  a  long  time  until  the  bubbles  cease  to  appear. 
Tlie  whole  is  then  left  to  cool  down  thoroughly,  and  then  the 
mass  is  taken  out  of  the  vessel  and  turned  up  in  a  lathe.  A  coil 
made  in  this  manner  and  with  care  is  capable  of  withstanding 
enormoae  potential  differences. 

It  may  be  fomid  convenient  to  immerce  the  coil  iu  paratfine  oil 
or  some  other  kind  of  oil ;  it  is  a  most  effective  way  of  insulating, 
principally  on  account  of  the  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  but  it  may 


l>e  found  that,  after  all,  a  vessel  filled  with  oil  iw  not  a  very  con- 
venient thing  to  handle  iu  a  laboratory. 

If  an  ordinary'  coil  can  be  dismounted,  the  primary  may  l>e 
taken  out  of  the  tube  and  tlie  latter  plugged  up  at  one  end,  filled 
with  oil,  and  the  primar}-  reinserted.  This  affords  an  excellent 
insulation  and  prevent*,  the  formation  of  the  streams. 

Of  all  the  experiments  which  may  l>o  performed  with  rapidly 
alternating  currents  the  most  interesting  are  those  which  concern 
the  production  of  a  practical  illnminant.  It  cannot  tie  denied 
that  the  present  metho<ls,  though  they  were  brilliant  advances, 
are  very  wasteful.  Some  better  methods  must  l»e  invented,  mime 
more  perfect  apparatus  devised.  Modern  researeh  has  ojiened 
new  possibilities  for  the  production  of  an  efficient  source  of  light, 
nnd  the  attention  of  all  has  iH-en  turned  in  the  direction  indicated 
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by  able  pioneers.  Many  liave  been  carried  away  by  the  enthuHiasm 
and  passion  to  discover,  but  in  their  zeal  to  reach  results,  some 
have  been  misled.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  producing  electro- 
magnetic waves,  they  turned  tlieir  attention,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  the  study  of  electro-magnetic  effects,  and  neglected  the  study 
of  electrostatic  phenomena.  Naturally,  nearly  every  investigator 
availed  himself  of  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  earlier 
experiments.  But  in  those  forms  of  apparatus,  while  the  electro- 
magnetic inductive  effects  are  enormous,  the  electrostatic  effects 
are  excessively  small. 

In  the  Hertz  experiments,  for  instance,  a  high  tension  induc- 
tion coil  is  short  circuited  by  an  arc,  the  resistance  of  which  is 
very  small,  the  smaller,  the  more  capacity  is  attached  to  the  ter- 
minals ;  and  the  difference  of  potential  at  these  is  enormously 
diminislied.  On  the  otlier  hand,  when  the  discharge  is  not  pass- 
ing between  the  terminals,  the  static  effects  may  be  considerable, 
but  only  qualitatively  so,  not  quantitatively,  since  their  rise  and 
fall  is  very  sudden,  and  since  their  frequency  is  small.  In  neither 
case,  tliercfore,  are  powerful  electrostatic  effects  perceivable. 
Similar  conditions  exist  when,  as  in  some  interesting  experiments 
of  Dr.  l/>dge.  Ley  den  jars  are  discharged  disruptively.  It  has 
been  thought  —  and  I  believe  asserted  —  that  in  such  cases 
most  of  the  energy  is  radiated  into  space.  In  the  light  of  the 
experiments  whicli  I  liave  described  above,  it  will  now  not  l)e 
thought  so.  I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  in  sucli  cases  most  of 
the  energy  is  partly  taken  up  and  converted  into  heat  in  the  arc 
of  the  discharge  and  in  the  conducting  and  insulating  material  of 
the  jar,  some  energy  being,  of  course,  given  off  by  electrification 
of  the  air ;  but  tlie  amount  of  the  directly  radiated  energy  is  verj' 
small. 

Wlien  a  high  tension  induction  coil,  operated  by  currents  alter- 
nating only  20,000  times  a  second,  has  its  terminals  closed  through 
even  a  very  small  jar,  practically  all  the  energy  passes  through 
the  dielectric  of  the  jar,  which  is  heated,  and  tlie  electrostatic 
effects  manifest  themselves  outwardly  only  to  a  very  weak  detfree. 
Now  the  external  circuit  of  a  Leyden  jar,  that  is,  the  arc  and  the 
connections  of  the  coatings,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  circuit  gen- 
erating alternating  currents  of  excessively  high  frequency  and 
fairly  higli  j)otential,  which  is  closed  through  the  coatings  and 
the  dielectric  between  them,  and  from  the  above  it  is  evident 
that  the  external  electrostatic  effects  must  be  very  small,  even  if  a 
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recoil  circuit  be  used.  These  conditions  make  it  appear  that  with 
the  apparatus  usually  at  hand,  the  observation  of  powerful  elec- 
trostatic effects  was  impossible,  and  what  experience  has  been 
gained  in  that  direction  is  only  due  to  tlie  great  ability  of  the 
investigators. 

But  powerful  electrostatic  effects  are  a  >dne  qua  nan  of  light 
production  on  the  lines  indicated  by  theory.  Electro-magnetic 
effects  are  primarily  unavailable,  for  tlie  reason  that  to  produce 
the  required  effects  we  would  have  to  pass  current  impulses 
through  a  conductor,  which,  long  before  the  required  frequency 
of  the  impulses  could  be  reached,  would  cease  to  transmit  them.. 
On  the  other  hand,  electro-magnetic  waves  many  times  longer 
than  those  of  light,  and  producible  by  sudden  discharge  of  a  con- 
denser, could  not  be  utilized,  it  would  seem,  exce|)t  we  avail  our- 
selves of  their  effect  upon  conductors  as  in  the  present  methods, 
which  are  wasteful.  We  could  not  affect  hv  means  of  such  waves 
the  static  molecular  or  atomic  charges  of  a  gas,  cause  them  to  vi- 
brate and  to  emit  light.  Long  transverse  waves  cannot,  apparently, 
produce  such  effects,  since  excessively  small  electro-magnetic 
disturbances  may  pass  readily  through  miles  of  air.  Such  dark 
waves,  unless  they  are  of  the  length  of  true  light  waves,  cannot, 
it  would  seem,  excite  luminous  radiation  in  a  (Teissier  tube,  Jind 
the  luminous  effects,  which  are  producible  by  induction  in  a  tube 
devoid  of  electrodes,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as  being  of  an  elec- 
trostatic nature. 

To  produce  such  luminous  effects,  straight  electrostHtic  thrusts 
are  required ;  these,  whatever  be  their  fre<juency,  may  disturb 
the  molecular  charges  and  produce  light.  Since  current  impulses 
of  the  required  frequency  cannot  pass  through  a  conductor  of 
measurable  dimensions,  we  must  work  with  a  gas,  and  then  the 
production  of  powerful  electrostatic  effects  becomes  an  imperative 
necessitv. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  electrostatic  effects  are  in 
many  ways  available  for  the  production  of  light.  For  instance, 
we  may  place  a  body  of  some  refractory  material  in  a  closed,  and 
preferably  more  or  less  exhausted,  globe,  connect  it  to  a  source  of 
liigh,  rapidly  alternating  potential,  causing  the  molecules  of  the 
gas  to  strike  it  many  times  a  second  at  enormous  speeds,  and  in 
this  manner,  with  trillions  of  invisible  hammers,  pound  it  until  it 
gets  incandescent ;  or  we  may  place  a  body  in  a  very  highly  ex- 
hausted globe,  in  a  non-striking  vai^^uum,  and,  by  employing  very 
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high  frequencies  and  potential,  transfer  sufficient  energy  from  it 
to  other  bodies  in  the  vicinity,  or  in  general  to  tlie  surroundings, 
to  maintain  it  at  any  degree  of  incandescence ;  or  we  may,  by 
means  of  such  rapidly  alternating  high  potentials,  disturb  the 
etlier  c^irried  by  the  molecules  of  a  gas  or  their  static  charges, 
causing  them  to  vir)rate  and  to  emit  light. 

But,  electrostatic  effects  being  dependent  upon  the  potential 
and  frequency,  to  produce  the  most  powerful  action  it  is  desira- 
ble to  increase  both  as  far  as  practicable.  It  may  be  possible  to 
obtain  quite  fair  results  by  keeping  either  of  these  factors  small, 
provided  the  other  is  sufficiently  great ;  but  we  are  limited  in 
both  directions.  My  experience  demonstrates  that  we  cannot  go 
below  a  certain  frequency,  for,  first,  the  potential  then  becomes 
so  great  that  it  is  dangerous ;  and,  secondly,  the  light  production 
is  less  efficient. 

T  have  found  that,  by  using  the  ordinary  low  frequencies,  the 
physiological  effect  of  the  current  required  to  maintain  at  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  brightness  a  tube  four  feet  long,  provided  at  the 
ends  with  outside  and  inside  condenser  coatings,  is  so  powerful 
that,  I  think,  it  might  produce  serious  injury  to  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  shocks ;  whereas,  with  twenty  thousand  altemar 
tions  per  second,  the  tube  may  be  maintained  at  the  same  degree 
of  brightness  without  any  effect  being  felt.  This  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  fact  that  a  much  smaller  potential  is  required  to  pro- 
duce the  same  light  effect,  and  also  to  the  higher  efficiency  in  the 
light  production.  It  is  evident  that  the  efficiency  in  such  cases 
is  the  greater,  the  higher  the  frequency,  for  the  quicker  the  pro- 
cess of  charging  and  discharging  the  molecules,  the  less  energy 
will  be  lost  in  the  form  of  dark  radiation.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  frecjuency  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  and  convejdng  the  effects.     « 

I  have  stated  above  that  a  bodv  inclosed  in  an  unexhausted 
bulb  may  be  intensely  heated  by  simply  connecting  it  with  a 
source  of  rapidly  alternating  potential.  The  heating  in  such  a 
case  is,  in  all  probability,  due  mostly  to  the  bombardment  of  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  contained  in  tlie  bulb.  When  the  bulb  is 
exhausted,  the  lieating  of  the  body  is  nmch  more  rapid,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  bringing  a  wire  or  filament  to  any 
degree  of  incandescence  by  simply  connecting  it  to  one  terminal 
of  a  coil  of  the  proper  dimensions.  Thus,  if  the  well-known  ap- 
paratus of  Prof.  Crookes,  consisting  of  a  bent  platinum  wire  with 
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vaiiew  inounUHl  over  it  (Fig.  114),  l>e  couiieeted  in  one  terminal  of 
the  coil — either  one  or  both  ends  of  the  platinum  wire  being  con- 
nected— the  wire  is  rendered  almost  instantly  incandescent,  and 
the  mica  vanes  are  rotated  as  though  a  current  from  a  battery 
were  used,  A  tliia  carbon  filament,  or,  preferably,  a  button  of 
some  refractory  material  (Fig.  115),  even  if  it  be  a  comparatively 
jMK>r  (Mtnductor,  inclosed  in  an  exhausted  globe,  may  be  rendered 
highly  incandescent ;  and  in  this  manner  a  simple  lamp  caj>ablc 
of  giving  any  desired  candle  power  is  provided. 

The  success  of  lamps  of  this  kind  would  depend  largely  on  the 
p4.'lection  of  the  light-giving  bodies  contained  within  tlie  bulb. 
Since,  under  tlie  conditions  described,  refractory  liodies — which 
are  very  poor  conductors  and  capable  of  withstanding  for  a  long 
time  excessively  high  degrees  of  tem]>eraturc — may  l>e  usedi 
such  illuminating  devices  may  be  rendered  successful. 

it  might  he  thought  at  first  that  if  the  bulb,  containing  the 
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filament  or  button  of  refractory  material,  he  [wrfectiy  well  ex- 
hausted— that  is,  as  far  as  it  can  l)e  done  by  the  use  of  the  best 
apparatus — the  heating  would  be  mucli  less  intense,  and  that  in 
a  perfect  vacuum  it  could  not  occur  at  all.  This  is  not  confirmed 
by  my  experience ;  quite  the  contrary,  the  l>etter  the  vacuum 
the  more  easily  the  bodies  are  brought  to  incandescence.  This 
result  is  interesting  for  many  reasons. 

At  the  outlet  of  this  work  the  idea  presented  itself  to  me, 
whether  two  Ixidies  of  refractoiy  material  enclosed  in  a  bulb  ex- 
hausted to  such  a  degree  that  the  discharge  of  a  large  induction 
coil,  i))>erated  in  the  usual  manner,  caimot  pass  througli,  could  he 
rendered  incandescent  by  mere  condenser  action.  Obviously,  to 
reach  this  result  enonnous  jKitcntial  differences  and  very  high 
frequencies  are  required,  iis  is  evi<]ent  from  a  simple  calcnla- 
tion. 
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Hut  8iicli  a  lamp  would  possess  a  vast  advantage  over  an  ordi- 
nary incandescent  lamp  in  regard  to  efficiency.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  lamp  is  to  some  extent  a  function  of  the 
degree  of  incandescence,  and  that,  could  we  but  work  a  filament 
at  many  times  higher  degrees  of  incandescence,  the  efficiency 
would  be  much  greater.  In  an  ordinary  lamp  this  is  impractic- 
able on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  filament,  and  it  has  been 
determined  by  exi>erience  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  push  the  in- 
candescence. It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  higher  efficiency 
could  be  obtained  if  the  filament  could  withstand  indefinitely, 
as  the  investigation  to  this  end  obviously  cannot  be  carried  be- 
yond a  certain  stage  ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
would  be  very  considerably  higher.  An  improvement  might  be 
made  in  the  ordinary  lamp  by  employing  a  short  and  thick  car- 
bon ;  but  then  the  leading-in  wires  would  have  to  be  thick,  and, 
besides,  there  are  manv  other  considerations  which  render  such  a 
modification  entirely  impracticable.  But  in  a  lamp  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  leading  in  wires  may  be  very  small,  the  incandescent 
refractory  material  may  be  in  the  shape  of  blocks  oflfering  a  very 
small  mdiating  surface,  s<»  that  less  energy  would  be  required  to 
keep  them  at  the  desired  incandescence ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  refractory  material  need  not  be  cHrlH)n,  but  may  be  manufac- 
tured from  mixtures  of  oxides,  for  instance,  with  carbon  or  other 
material,  or  may  be  selected  from  bodies  which  are  pi*actically 
non-conductors,  and  capable  of  withstanding  enormous  degrees  of 
temperature. 

All  this  would  point  to  the  i>ossibility  of  obtaining  a  much 
higher  efficiency  wdth  such  a  lamp  than  is  obtainable  in  ordinary 
lamps.  In  my  experience  it  has  l)een  demonstrated  that  the 
blocks  are  brought  to  high  degrees  of  incandescence  with  much 
lower  potentials  than  those  determined  by  calculation,  and  the 
blocks  may  be  set  at  greater  distances  from  each  other.  We  may 
freely  assume,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  molecular  bombard- 
ment is  an  important  element  in  the  heating,  even  if  the  glolw? 
be  exhausted  with  the  utmost  care,  as  I  have  done ;  for  although 
the  number  of  the  molecules  is,  comparatively  s]>eaking,  insign- 
ificant, yet  on  ac<*ount  of  the  mean  free  path  being  very  great, 
there  are  fewer  collisions,  and  the  molecules  may  reach  nmch 
higher  sj)eeds,  so  that  the  heating  effect  due  to  this  cause  may 
l)e  considerable,  as  in  the  Crookes  exj)eriments  with  radiant 
matter. 
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But  it  is  likewise  possible  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  an 
increased  facility  of  losing  the  charge  in  verj-  high  vacuinii,  when 
the  potential  is  rapidly  alternating,  in  which  case  most  of  the 
heating  would  l>e  directly  due  to  the  surging  of  the  chaises  in 
the  heated  iMidies.  Or  else  the  observed  fact  may  be  largely 
attributable  to  the  effect  of  the  points  which  I  have  mentioned 
al)ove,  in  consequence  of  which  the  blocks  or  filaments  contained 
in  the  vacuum  are  equivalent  to  condensers  of  many  times 
greater  surface  than  that  calculated  from  their  geometrical  dimen- 
KioiiK.  Scientific  men  still  differ  in  tipiuion  as  to  whether  a 
charge  should,  or  should  not,  be  lost  in  a  perfect  vacumn,  or  in 
other  words,  whether  ether  is,  or  is  not,  a  conductor.     If  the 
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former  were  tliu  case,  then  a  thin  filament  enclosed  in  a  i)erfectly 
exhausted  globe,  and  connected  to  a  source  of  enormous,  steady 
[wtential,  would  be  brought  to  incandci^'ence. 

Various  foniis  of  lamps  on  the  above  described  principle,  with 
the  ref  rectfirj-  bodies  in  the  form  of  filaments,  Fig.  1  US,  or  blocks, 
Kig.  117,  have  been  constructed  and  ojMjrated  by  me,  and  investi- 
gations are  lieing  carried  on  in  this  line.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  such  high  degrees  of  incandewceiice  that  onlinary  car- 
Ixm  is  to  all  apj>eBrance  melted  and  volatilized.  If  the  vacuum 
could  be  made  absolutely  perfect,  bucIi  a  lamp,  although  hiopera- 
tive  with  apparatus  ordinarily  used,  would,  if  operated  witli  cur- 
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rente  uf  the  required  olmrat^ter,  afford  an  illnniiiiant  wliich  wouM 
never  l>e  dentroyed,  and  wliicli  would  be  far  more  efficient  tlmu 
an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  This  perfection  can,  of  coarse, 
never  be  readied,  and  a  verv  slow  destruction  and  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  size  always  occurs,  as  in  incaiideflceiit  iilanientK ;  hut  then; 
i«  no  possibility  of  a  sudden  and  premature  disabling  wliicli  oc- 
curs in  the  latter  hy  the  breaking  of  the  tilanient,  especially 
when  the  incandescent  bodies  are  in  the  shape  of  blocks. 

With  tliese  rapidly  alternating  potentials  there  is,  however,  no 
necessity  of  enclosing  two  blocks  in  a  globe,  but  a  Bingle  block, 
as  in  Fig.  115,  or  tiJament,  Fig.  118,  may  be  used.  The  poten- 
tial in  this  case  mn^t  of  course  he  higher,  but  is  easily  obtainable, 
and  besides  it  is  not  necessarily  dangerouK. 

The  facility  witli  which  the  button  or  filament  in  snch  a  lamp 


is  brought  to  incandescence,  other  tilings  being  e<|ual,  de[H;nds 
on  the  size  of  the  globe.  If  a  perfect  vacuum  could  be  obtained, 
the  size  of  the  glol>e  would  not  be  of  importance,  for  then  the 
heating  wouhl  be  wholly  due  to  the  surging  of  the  charges,  and 
all  the  energy  would  he  triven  off  to  the  surroundings  by  ratlia- 
tion.  Hut  this  can  never  occur  in  practice.  There  is  always 
some  gas  left  in  the  giolie,  and  although  the  exhaustion  may  l>c 
<'arrieil  to  the  highest  ilegree.  Klill  the  space  inside  of  the  bulb 
must  Iw  conshiei-ed  as  conducting  when  such  high  potentials  art- 
useil,  and  1  assume  that,  in  estimating  the  energy  that  may  be 
given  off  from  the  filament  to  the  surroundings,  we  may  consider 
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the  inside  Hurfave  of  the  biitb  as  unt;  cuatiiig  uf  a  condeiiKer,  tliv 
air  and  other  objects  mirrounding  the  buib  fonniiig  the  other 
coating.  Wlieii  the  altemationn  are  very  low  there  is  do  doubt 
that  a  vonsiderable  portion  of  the  energy  is  given  off  by  the  elec- 
triJicatioii  of  the  surrounding  air. 

In  order  to  Btudy  tliiB  subject  better,  I  carried  on  ftoine  experi- 
ments with  exceHHively  high  potentials  and  low  frequencies.  I 
then  observed  that  when  the  hand  is  approached  to  the  bulb, — 
the  filament  being  connected  with  one  tenoinal  of  the  coil, — a 
powerful  vibration  is  felt,  being  due  to  tlie  attraction  and  repol- 
sion  of  the  molecules  of  the  air  which  are  electritied  by  induc- 
tion thnmgh  tlie  glass.  In  some  cases  when  the  action  is  very 
intense  I  have  been  able  to  hear  a  sound,  which  must  be  due  to 
tlie  same  cause. 

When  the  alternations  are  low,  one  is  apt  to  get  an  excessively 
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])owerfut  shuck  from  the  bulb.  In  general,  when  one  attaches 
bnlbs  or  objects  of  some  size  tn  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  one 
should  look  out  for  the  rise  of  potential,  for  it  may  hap{)en  that 
by  merely  connecting  a  bulb  or  plate  to  the  tenninal,  the  poten- 
tial may  rise  to  many  tiine^  its  original  value.  When  lamps  are 
attached  to  the  terminals,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  11!*,  then  the 
capacity  of  the  bulbs  should  be  such  as  to  give  the  maxiinum 
rise  of  potential  under  the  existing  conditions.  In  this  man- 
ner one  may  obtain  the  required  potential  with  fewer  turns  of 
wire. 

The  life  of  such  lamps  as  descrilied  above  dej>ends,  of  course, 
largely  on  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  but  to  some  extent  also  on 
the  shape  of  the  block   of  refractory  material.     Tiieoreticaily  it 
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would  seem  that  a  email  spliere  of  carbon  enclosed  in  a  hphere  of 
glasH  would  not  enffer  deterioration  from  molecular  bombard- 
ment, for,  the  matter  in  the  globe  being  radiant,  the  moleculcB 
would  move  in  straight  lines,  and  would  seldom  strike  the  sphere 
obliquely.  An  interesting  thought  in  connection  with  sneh  a 
lamp  is,  that  in  it  "electricity"  and  electrical  energy  apparently 
must  move  in  tlie  same  lines. 

Tlie  use  of  alternating  currents  of  very  high  fret^uency  makes 
it  possible  to  transfer,  by  electrostatic  or  electromagnetie  induc- 
tion tlirough  tlie  glass  of  a  lamp,  sufficient  eiiei^y  to  keep  a  tila- 


ment  at  incandes«'C'iicc  and  so  do  away  with  the  loading-iu  wires. 
Sucli  lamps  have  been  proposed,  but  for  want  of  proper  appara- 
tus they  have  not  been  successfully  operated.  Afaiiy  forms  of 
lamps  on  this  principle  with  continuous  and  broken  tUament^ 
have  l»een  constnictcd  by  nie  and  exijcrimented  upon.  When 
using  a  secondary  enclosed  within  the  lamp,  a  condenser  is  ad- 
vantageously com))ii)ed  with  the  secondary.  When  the  transfer- 
ence is  effected  by  electrostatic  induction,  the  potentials  used  are. 
of  course,  very  high  with  frequencies  obtainable  from  a  machine. 
For  instance,  with  a  condenser  surface  of  forty  s<]uare  centimetres. 
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which  is  not  impracticably  large,  and  with  glass  of  good  quality 
1  mm.  thick,  using  currents  alternating  twenty  thousand  times 
a  second,  the  potential  required  is  approximately  9,000  volts. 
This  may  seem  large,  but  since  each  lamp  may  be  included 
in  the  secondary  of  a  transfonner  of  very  small  dimensions,  it 
would  not  be  inconvenient,  and,  moreover,  it  would  not  produce 
fatal  injury.  The  transformers  would  all  be  preferably  in  series. 
The  regulation  would  offer  no  difficulties,  as  with  currents  of  such 
frequencies  it  is  very  easy  to  maintain  a  const^ant  current. 

In  the  accompanying  engravings  some  of  the  types  of  lamps  of 
this  kind  are  shown.  Fig.  120  is  such  a  lamp  with  a  broken  fila- 
ment, and  Figs.  121  a  and  121  b  one  with  a  single  outside  and 
inside  coating  and  a  single  filament.  I  have  also  made  lamps 
with  two  outside  and  inside  coatings  and  a  continuous  loop  con- 
necting the  latter.  Such  lamps  have  been  operated  by  me  with 
current  impulses  of  the  enormous  frequencies  obtainable  by  tlie 
disruptive  discharge  of  condensers. 

The  disruptive  discharge  of  a  condenser  is  especially  suited  for 
operating  such  lamps — with  no  outward  electrical  connections — 
by  means  of  electromagnetic  induction,  the  electromagnetic  in- 
ductive effects  being  excessively  high ;  and  I  have  been  able  to 
produce  the  desired  incandescence  with  only  a  few  short  turns  of 
wire.  Incandes(»ence  may  also  be  produced  in  this  manner  in  a 
simple  closed  filament. 

Leaving  now  out  of  consideration  the  prat^ticability  of  such 
lamps,  I  would  only  say  that  tliey  possess  a  beautiful  and  desir- 
able feature,  namely,  that  they  can  be  rendered,  at  will,  more  or 
less  brilliant  simply  by  altering  the  relative  position  of  the  out- 
side and  inside  condenser  coatings,  or  inducing  and  induced  cir- 
cuits. 

When  a  lamp  is  lighted  by  connecting  it  to  one  terminal  only 
of  the  source,  this  may  be  facilitated  by  providing  the  globe  with 
an  outside  condenst»r  coating,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a 
reflector,  and  connecting  this  to  an  insulated  body  of  some  size. 
Lamps  of  this  kind  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  122  and  Fig.  123. 
Fig.  124  shows  the  plan  of  connection.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
lamp  may,  in  this  case,  be  regulated  within  wide  limits  by  vary- 
ing the  size  of  the  insulated  metal  j)latc  to  which  the  coating  is 
connected. 

It  is  likewise  practicable  to  light  with  one  leading  wire  lamps 
such  as  illustrated  in   Fig.  116  and   Fig.  117,  by  connecting  one 
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terminHl  of  the  lamp  to  one  terminal  of  the  source,  and  the 
otlier  to  an  insulated  body  of  tlie  required  size.  In  all  eaees 
the  insulated  body  serves  to  give  off  the  energy  into  tlie  sm-- 
ronnding  space,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  return  wire.  Obviously, 
in  the  two  last-named  cases,  instead  of  connecting  tlie  wires  to 
an  insulated  body,  coimections  may  be  made  to  the  ground. 

The  experiments  which  will  prove  most  suggestive  and  of 
most  interest  to  the  investigator  are  probably  those  performed 
with  exliauBted  tubes.  As  might  bo  anticipated,  a  source  of  such 
rapidly  alternating  [)otentials  is  capable  of  exciting  the  tubes  at 
a  considerable  distance,  and  the  light  effects  produced  are  re- 
markable. 

During  my  investigations  in  this  line  I  endeavored  to  excite 
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tubes,  devoid  of  any  electrodes,  by  electromagnetic  induction, 
making  the  tube  the  secondary  of  the  induction  device,  and 
passing  through  the  primary  the  discharges  of  a  Leyden  jar. 
These  tubes  were  made  of  many  shapes,  and  I  was  able  to 
obtain  luminous  effects  which  I  then  thought  were  due  wholly 
to  electn>niagnetic  induction.  But  on  carefully  investigating 
the  phenomena  I  found  that  the  effects  produced  were  more 
of  an  electrostatic  nature.  It  may  be  attributed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  this  mode  of  exciting  tubes  is  very  wasteful, 
namely,  the  primary  circuit  being  closed,  the  potential,  and 
consequently  the  electrostatic  inductive  effect,  is  much  dimin- 
ished. 
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When  an  induction  coil,  operated  as  above  described,  is  used, 
there  ie  no  doubt  that  the  tubes  are  excited  by  electrostatic  in- 
duction, and  that  electromagnetic  induction  has  little,  if  any- 
tliing,  to  do  with  the  phenomena. 

This  is  evident  from  many  experiinente.  For  instance,  if  a 
tube  be  taken  in  one  hand,  the  observer  being  near  the  coU,  it  is 
brilliantly  lighted  and  remains  eo  no  matter  in  wliat  position  it  is 
held  relatively  to  the  observer's  body.  Were  the  action  electro- 
magnetic, the  tube  could  not  be  lighted  when  the  observer's 
body' is  interposed  between  it  and  the  coil,  or  at  least  its  lumi- 
nosity should  be  considerably  diminished.  When  the  tube  is 
held  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  coil — tlie  latter  being  wound 
in  sections  and  the  primary  placed  symmetrically  to  the  sec- 
ondary— it  may  remain  completely  dark,  whereas  it  is  rendered 
intensely  luminous  by  moving  it  slightly  to  the  right  or  left 
from  the  centre  of  the  coil.     It  does  not  light  becanse  in  the 


Fig.  124. 


middle  both  halves  of  the  coil  neutralize  each  other,  and  the 
electric  potential  is  zero.  If  the  action  were  electromagnetic, 
the  tube  should  light  best  in  the  plane  through  the  centre  of  the 
coil,  since  the  electromagnetic  effect  there  should  be  a  maximum. 
When  an  arc  is  established  between  the  terminals,  the  tnbes  and 
lamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coil  go  out,  but  light  up  again 
when  the  are  is  broken,  on  accomit  of  the  rise  of  potential.  Yet 
the  electromagnetic  effect  should  be  practically  the  same  ui  both 
cases. 

By  placing  a  tube  at  some  distance  from  the  coil,  and  nearer  to 
one  terminal — preferably  at  a  point  on  the  axis  of  the  coil — one 
may  light  it  by  touching  the  remote  terminal  with  an  insulated 
body  of  some  size  or  with  the  hand,  thereby  raising  the  potential 
at  that  terminal  nearer  to  the  tube.  If  the  tube  is  shifted  nearer 
to  the  coil  so  that  it  is  lighted  l)y  the  action  of  the  nearer  termi- 
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nal,  it  may  be  made  to  go  out  by  holding,  on  an  insulated  sup- 
port, the  end  of  a  wire  connected  to  the  remote  terminal,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nearer  terminal,  by  this  means  counteracting  the 
action  of  the  latter  upon  the  tube.  These  effects  are  evidently 
electrostatic.  Likewise,  when  a  tube  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  coil,  the  observer  may,  standing  upon  an  insu- 
lated support  between  coil  and  tube,  light  the  latter  by  approach- 
ing the  hand  to  it ;  or  he  may  even  render  it  luminous  by  simply 
stepping  between  it  and  the  coil.  This  would  be  impossible  with 
electro-magnetic  induction,  for  the  body  of  the  observer  would 
act  as  a  screen. 

When  the  coil  is  energized  by  excessively  weak  currents,  the 
experimenter  may,  by  touching  one  terminal  of  the  coil  with  the 
tube,  extinguish  the  latter,  and  may  again  light  it  by  bringing  it 
out  of  contact  with  the  terminal  and  allowing  a  small  arc  to  form. 
This  is  clearly  due  to  the  respective  lowering  and  raising  of  the 
potential  at  that  terminal.  In  tlie  above  experiment,  when  the 
tube  is  lighted  through  a  small  arc,  it  may  go  out  when  the  arc  is 
broken,  because  the  electrostatic  inductive  effect  alone  is  too 
weak,  though  the  potential  may  l>e  much  higher ;  but  when  the 
arc  is  established,  the  electrification  of  the  end  of  the  tube  is 
much  greater,  and  it  consequently  Hglits. 

If  a  tube  is  lighted  by  holding  it  near  to  tlie  coil,  and  in  the 
hand  which  is  remote,  by  grasping  the  tube  anywhere  with  the 
other  hand,  the  part  between  the  hands  is  rendered  dark,  and  the 
singular  effect  of  wiping  out  the  light  of  the  tube  may  be  pro- 
duced by  passing  the  hand  quickly  along  the  tube  and  at  the 
same  time  withdrawing  it  gently  from  the  coil,  judging  prop- 
erly the  distance  so  that  the  tube  remains  dark  afterwards. 

If  the  primary  coil  is  placed  sidewise,  as  in  Fig.  112  b  for  in. 
stance,  and  an  exhausted  tube  be  introduced  from  the  other  side 
in  the  hollow  space,  the  tube  is  lighted  most  intensely  because  of 
the  increased  condenser  action,  and  in  this  position  the  striae  are 
most  shari)ly  defined.  In  all  these  experiments  described,  and  in 
many  others,  the  action  is  clearly  electrostatic. 

The  effects  of  screening  also  indicate  the  electrostatic  nature 
of  the  phenomena  and  show  sometliing  of  the  nature  of  electri- 
fication through  the  air.  For  instance,  if  a  tube  is  placed  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  coil,  and  an  insulated  metal  plate  be 
interposed,  the  tube  will  generally  increase  in  brilliancy,  or  if  it 
be  too  far  from  the  coil  to  light,  it  may  even  be  rendered  limiin- 
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OU8  by  interposing  an  insulated  metal  plate.  The  magnitude  of 
the  effects  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  size  of  the  plate.  Bnt  if 
the  metal  plate  be  connected  by  a  wire  to  the  ground,  its  interpo- 
sition will  always  make  the  tube  go  out  even  if  it  be  very  near  the 
coil.  In  general,  the  interposition  of  a  body  between  the  coil  and 
tube,  increases  or  diminishes  the  brilliancy  of  the  tube,  or  its 
facility  to  light  up,  according  to  whether  it  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes the  electrification.  When  experimenting  with  an  insulated 
plate,  the  plate  should  not  be  taken  too  large,  else  it  will  generally 
produce  a  weakening  effect  by  reason  of  its  great  facility  for  giv- 
ing off  energy  to  the  surroundings. 

If  a  tube  be  lighted  at  some  distance  from  the  coil,  and  a  plate 
of  hard  rubber  or  other  insulating  substance  be  interposed,  the 
tube  may  be  made  to  go  out.  Tlie  interposition  of  the  dielectric 
in  this  case  only  slightly  increases  the  inductive  effect,  but  dimin- 
ishes considerably  the  electrification  through  the  air. 

In  all  cases,  then,  when  we  excite  luminosity  in  exhausted 
tubes  by  means  of  such  a  coil,  the  effect  is  due  to  the  rapidly 
alternating  electrostatic  potential ;  and,  furthermore,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  harmonic  alternation  produced  directly  by  the 
machine,  and  not  to  any  superimposed  vibration  which  might  be 
thought  to  exist.  Such  superimposed  vibrations  are  impossible 
when  we  work  with  an  alternate  current  machine.  If  a  spring  be 
gradually  tightened  and  released,  it  does  not  perform  independ- 
ent vibrations ;  for  this  a  sudden  release  is  necessary.  So  with 
the  alternate  currents  from  a  dynamo  machine ;  the  medium  is 
hannonically  strained  and  released,  this  giving  rise  to  only  one 
kind  of  waves ;  a  sudden  contact  or  break,  or  a  sudden  giving 
way  of  the  dielectric,  as  in  the  disruptive  discharge  of  a  I^yden 
jar,  are  essential  for  the  production  of  superimposed  waves. 

In  all  the  last  described  experiments,  tubes  devoid  of  any  elec- 
troiles  may  be  used,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  by 
their  means  sufficient  light  to  read  by.  The  light  effect  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  increased  by  the  use  of  phosphorescent  bodies 
such  as  yttria,  uranium  glass,  etc.  A  difficulty  will  be  found 
when  the  phosphorescent  material  is  used,  for  with  these  power- 
ful effects,  it  is  carried  gradually  away,  and  it  is  preferable  to  use 
material  in  the  form  of  a  solid. 

Instead  of  depending  on  induction  at  a  distance  to  light  the 
tube,  the  same  may  be  proWded  with  an  external — and,  if  de- 
sired, also  with  an  internal — condenser  coating,  and  it  may  then 
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lie  xuepeiided  anywhere  in  the  room  from  a  conductor  connected 
to  one  tenuinal  of  tlie  coil,  and  in  tliiB  manner  a  soft  illumination 
may  be  provided. 

The  ideal  way  of  lighting  &  hall  or  room  would,  however,  1)0 


to  produce  such  a  condition  in  it  that  au  illuminating  device 
could  be  moved  and  put  anywhere,  and  that  it  is  lighted,  no  mat- 
ter where  it  is  put  and  without  being  electrically  connected  to 
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anything.  I  have  been  able  to  produce  such  a  condition  by  creat- 
ing in  the  room  a  powerful,  rapidly  alternating  electrostatic 
field.  For  this  purpot^*  I  suspend  a  sheet  of  metal  a  distance 
from  the  ceiling  on  insulating  cords  and  connect  it  to  one  termi- 
nal of  the  induction  coil,  the  other  tenninal  being  preferably  con- 
nected to  the  ground.  Or  else  I  suspend  two  sheets  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  125,  each  sheet  being  connected  with  one  of  the  terminals 
of  the  coil,  and  their  size  being  carefully  determined.  An  ex- 
hausted tube  may  then  be  carried  in  the  hand  anywhere  be- 
tween the  sheets  or  placed  anywhere,  even  a  certain  distance 
l)evond  them  ;  it  remains  always  luminous. 

In  such  an  electrostatic  field  interesting  phenomena  may  be 
ol>Herved,  especially  if  the  alternations  are  kept  low  and  the  po- 
tentials excessively  high.  In  addition  to  the  luminous  phenomena 
mentioned,  one  may  obst*rve  that  any  insulated  conductor  gives 
s])arks  when  the  han<l  or  another  object  is  approached  to  it,  and 
the  sparks  may  often  be  |H)werful.  When  a  large  conducting 
object  is  fastened  on  an  insulating  support,  and  the  hand  ap- 
proached to  it,  a  vibration,  due  to  the  rythmical  motion  of  the 
air  molecules  is  felt,  and  luminous  streams  may  be  perceived 
when  the  band  is  held  near  a  pointed  i)rojection.  When  a  tele- 
phone receiver  is  made  to  touch  witli  one  or  Inithof  its  terminals 
an  insulated  conductor  of  some  size,  the  telephone  emits  a  loud 
sound ;  it  also  emits  a  sound  wlien  a  length  of  wire  is  attached  to 
one  or  Ijoth  terminals,  and  with  very  j)owerful  fields  a  wmndmay 
Ih?  perceived  even  without  any  wire. 

IIow  far  this  principle  is  capable  of  ]>i'actical  application,  the 
future  will  tell.  It  might  be  thought  that  electrostatic  effects 
are  unsnited  for  such  action  at  a  distance.  Electromagnetic  in- 
<luctive  effects,  if  availal)lc  for  the  production  of  light,  might  be 
thought  better  suited.  It  is  true  the  electrostatic  effects  dimin- 
ish nearly  with  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  coil,  whereas 
the  electromagnetic  inductive  effects  diminish  simply  with  the 
4listance.  But  when  we  establish  an  electrostatic  field  of  force, 
the  c<mdition  is  very  different,  for  then,  instead  of  the  differen- 
tial  effect  of  lM)th  the  terminals,  we  get  their  conjoint  effect. 
Itesides,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  effect,  that  in  an  alternat- 
ing electrostatic  field,  a  con(luct<»r,  such  as  an  exhausted  tulwi 
for  instance,  tends  to  take  uj)  most  of  the  energy,  wheretis  in  an 
electromagnetic  alternating  field  the  conductor  tends  to  take  up 
the  least  energy,  the  waves  being  reflecte<l  with   but  little  loss. 
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This  is  one  reason  wliy  it  is  difficult  to  excite  an  exhausted  tnbe, 
at  a  distance,  by  electromagnetic  induction.  I  have  wound  coils 
of  very  large  diameter  and  of  many  turns  of  wire,  and  connected 
a  Greissler  tube  to  the  ends  of  the  coil  with  the  object  of  exciting 
the  tube  at  a  distance ;  but  even  with  the  powerful  inductive 
effects  producible  by  Leyden  jar  discharges,  the  tube  could  not 
be  excited  unless  at  a  very  small  distance,  although  some  judg- 
ment was  used  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  coil.  I  have  also 
found  that  even  the  most  powerful  Leyden  jar  discharges  are 
capable  of  exciting  only  feeble  luminous  effects  in  a  closed  ex- 
hausted tube,  and  even  these  effects  upon  thorough  examination 
I  have  been  forced  to  consider  of  an  electrostatic  nature. 

How  then  can  we  hope  to  produce  the  required  effe<*ts  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  electromagnetic  action,  when  even  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  the  source  of  disturbance,  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions,  we  can  excite  but  faint  luminosity  ^  It 
is  true  that  when  acting  at  a  distance  we  have  the  resonance  to 
help  us  out.  We  c^n  connect  an  exhausted  tube,  or  whatever 
the  illuminating  device  may  be,  with  an  insulated  system  of  the 
proper  capacity,  and  so  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  effect 
(jualitatively,  and  only  qualitatively,  for  we  would  not  get  ffwre 
energy  througli  the  device.  So  we  may,  by  resonance  effect, 
obtain  the  required  electromotive  force  in  an  exhausted  tube,  and 
excite  faint  luminous  effects,  but  we  cannot  get  enough  energy  to 
render  the  light  pracitically  available,  and  a  simple  calculation, 
based  on  experimental  results,  shows  that  even  if  all  the  energy 
which  a  tube  would  receive  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  source 
sh<nild  be  wholly  C(mverted  into  light,  it  would  hardly  satisfy  the 
practical  requirements.  Hence  the  necessity  of  directing,  by 
means  of  a  conducting  circuit,  the  energy  to  the  place  of  trans- 
formation. Hut  in  so  doing  we  cannot  very  sensibly  depart  from 
present  metliods,  and  all  we  could  do  would  be  to  improve  the 
apparatus. 

From  tliese  considemtions  it  would  seem  that  if  this  ideal  wav 
of  lighting  is  to  be  rendered  practicable  it  will  be  only  by  the  use 
of  electrostatic  effects.  In  sudi  a  case  the  most  powerful  electro- 
static inductive  effects  are  needed ;  tlie  appai-atus  employed  must, 
therefore,  be  capable  of  producing  high  electrostatic  potentials 
changing  in  value  with  extreme  raj)idity.  High  frequencies  arc 
esi)ecially  wanted,  for  practical  considerations  make  it  desirable 
to  keep  down  the  potential.     By  the  employment  of  niachines. 
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or,  generally  speaking,  of  any  mechanical  apparatus,  but  low 
frequencies  can  be  reached ;  recourse  must,  therefore,  be  had  to 
i«ome  other  means.  The  discharge  of  a  condenser  affords  us  a 
means  of  obtaining  frequencies  by  far  higher  than  are  obtainable 
mechanically,  and  I  have  accordingly  employed  condensers  in  the 
experiments  to  the  above  end. 

When  the  terminals  of  a  high  tension  induction  coil,  Fig.  12t), 
are  connected  to  a  Leyden  jar,  and  the  latter  is  discharging  dis- 
ruptively  into  a  circuit,  we  may  look  upon  the  arc  playing  be- 
tween the  knobs  as  being  a  source  of  alternating,  or  generally 
s)>eaking,  undulating  currents,  and  then  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  familiar  system  of  a  generator  of  such  currents,  a  circuit  con- 
nected to  it,  and  a  condenser  bridging  the  circuit.  The  condenser 
in  such  case  is  a  veritable  transf onner,  and  since  the  frequency  is 
excessive,  almost  any  ratio  in  the  strength  of  the  currents  in  both 
the  branches  may  be  obtained.  In  reality  the  analogy  is  not  quite 
complete,  for  in  the  disruptive  discharge  we  have  most  generally 
H  fundamental  instantaneous  variation  of  comparatively  low  fre- 
(juency,  and  a  superimposed  harmonic  vibration,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  flow  of  currents  are  not  the  same  for  both. 

In  converting  in  this  manner,  the  ratio  of  conversion  should 
not  be  too  great,  for  the  loss  in  the  arc  between  the  knobs  in- 
creases with  the  square  of  the  current,  and  if  the  jar  l)e  discharged 
through  very  thick  and  short  conductors,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  very  rapid  oscillation,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
energy  stored  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  too  small  ratios  are  not 
practicable  for  many  obvious  reasons. 

As  the  converted  currents  flow  in  a  j)ractically  closed  circuit, 
the  electrostatic  effects  are  necessarilv  small,  and  I  therefore  con- 
vert  them  into  currents  or  effects  of  the  required  character.  I 
have  effected  such  conversions  in  several  ways.  The  preferred 
plan  of  connections  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  127.  The  manner  of  oj>er- 
ating  renders  it  easy  to  obtain  by  means  of  a  small  and  inexpen- 
sive apparatus  enormous  differences  of  potential  which  have  been 
usually  obtained  by  means  of  large  and  expensive  coils.  For  this 
it  Lh  only  necessary  to  take  an  ordinary  small  coil,  adjust  to  it  a 
c'ondenser  and  discharging  circuit,  forming  the  primary  of  an 
auxiliary  small  coil,  and  convert  u])ward.  As  the  inductive  effect 
of  the  primary  currents  is  excessively  great,  the  second  coil  need 
have  comparatively  but  very  few  turns.  By  proj)erly  adjusting 
the  elements,  remarkal>Ie  results  may  be  secured. 
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Ill  eiideiivoring  tu  obtain  tlie  required  elefitrostatic  etfet-tK  in 
this  manner,  I  liave,  as  might  be  expected,  encountered  inanv 
diffieultiee  which  I  have  been  gradually  overcoming,  but  I  am  nur 
as  yet  prepared  to  dwell  upon  my  experiences  in  this  direction, 

I  l)elieve  that  the  disruptive  discharge  of  a  condenser  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  future,  for  it  offers  vast  poseibilities, 
not  only  in  the  way  of  producing  light  in  a  more  efficient  manner 
and  in  the  line  indicated  by  theory,  but  also  in  many  other  re- 
spects. 

For  years  the  efforts  of  inventors  have  been  directed  towards 
obtaining  electrical  energy  from  heat  by  means  of  the  tliermo- 
pile.  It  might  seem  invidious  to  remark  that  but  few  know 
what  is  the  real  trouble  with  the  tiicrmopile.  It  is  not  the  in- 
efficiency or  small  output — though  these  are  great  drawbacks— 
.  but  the  fact  that  the  thennopile  has  its  phylloxera,  that  is,  that 
by  constant  use  it  is  deteriorated,  which  has  Urns  far  prevented  its 
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introduction  on  an  industrial  scale.  Now  that  all  modem  re- 
search seems  to  point  witli  certainty  to  the  use  of  electricity  of  ex- 
cessively high  tension,  the  question  muBt  present  itself  to  many 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  in  a  practicable  maimer  thiji 
form  of  energy  from  heat.  We  have  been  used  to  look  upon 
an  electrostatic  machine  as  a  plaything,  and  somehow  we  couple 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  inefficient  and  impractical.  But  now  we 
nmst  think  differently,  for  now  we  know  that  everywhere  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  same  forces,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  inventing  proper  inethodK  or  apparatus  for  rendering  them 
available. 

In  the  present  systems  of  electrical  distribution,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  iron  with  its  wonderful  magnetic  projterties  allows 
118  to  reduce  considerably  the  si:^e  of  the  apparatus ;  but,  in  spite 
<if  this,  it  is  still  very  eumliersome.  Tiie  more  we  progress  in 
the  study  of  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena,  the  more  we  be- 
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come  con>dnced  that  the  present  methods  will  be  short-lived.  For 
the  production  of  light,  at  least,  such  heavy  machinery  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessary.  The  energy  required  is  very  small,  and 
if  light  can  be  obtained  as  efficiently  as,  theoretically,  it  appears 
possible,  the  apparatus  need  have  but  a  very  small  output. 
There  being  a  strong  probability  that  the  illuminating  methods 
of  the  future  will  involve  the  use  of  very  high  potentials,  it  seems 
very  desirable  to  perfect  a  contrivance  capable  of  converting  the 
energy  of  heat  into  energy  of  the  requisite  form.  Nothing  to 
speak  of  has  been  done  towards  this  end,  for  the  thought  that 
electricity  of  some  50,000  or  100,000  voltfi  pressure  or  more,  even 
if  obtained,  would  be  unavailable  for  practical  purposes,  has  de- 
terred inventors  from  working  in  this  direction. 

In  Fig.  120  a  plan  of  connections  is  shown  for  converting 
currents  of  high,  into  currents  of  low,  tension  by  means  of  the 
disruptive  discharge  of  a  condenser.     This  plan  has  been  used  by 


Fig.  127. 


me  frequently  for  opemting  a  few  incandescent  lamps  re(|uired 
in  the  laboratory.  Some  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the 
arc  of  the  discharge  which  I  have  been  able  to  overcome  to  a  great 
extent ;  besides  this,  and  the  adjustment  necessary  for  the  proper 
working,  no  other  difficulties  have  been  met  with,  and  it  was  easy 
to  operate  ordinary  lamps,  and  even  motors,  in  this  manner. 
The  line  being  connected  to  tlie  ground,  all  tlie  wires  could  be 
handled  witli  perfect  impunity,  no  matter  how  high  the  potential 
at  the  terminals  of  tlie  condenser.  In  these  experiments  a  high 
tension  induction  coil,  operated  from  a  })atterv  or  from  an  alter- 
imte  current  machine,  wasemployed  to  charge  the  condenser;  but 
the  induction  coil  might  be  replaced  by  an  apparatus  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  capable  of  giving  electricity  of  such  high  tension.  In 
this  manner,  direct  or  alternating  currents  may  be  converted,  and 
in  l>oth  cases  the  current-impulses  may  be  of  any  desired  fre- 
(piency.     When  the  currents  charging  the  condenser  are  of  the 
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same  direction,  and  it  ih  dui^ired  tliat  tlm  converted  currents 
should  also  1>e  of  one  direction,  the  resistance  of  the  discharg- 
ing circuit  Hhould,  of  course,  Iw  so  chosen  that  tliere  are  ao 
Oficillationti. 

In  operating  devices  on  the  above  plan  I  have  olwerved  curi- 
ous phenomena  of  impedance  wliich  are  of  interest.  For  instance 
if  a  thick  copper  bar  be  hent,  as  indicated  in  Fig,  12S,  and  sliunted 
bj  ordinary  incandescent  lam]>s,  tlieii,  h\  passing  tlie  discharge 
between  the  knohu,  the  lamps  may  he  brought  to  incandescence 
although  tttey  are  short-circuited.     When  a  large  induction  coil 


is  employed  it  in  erthv  to  obtain  nodcfj  on  the  bar,  which  are 
rendered  evident  by  the  different  degree  of  brilliancy  of  the 
lamps,  as  shown  roughly  in  Fig.  I:is.  Tlie  nodes  are  never  clearly 
deiiued,  but  they  are  simply  muxiina  lunl  uiinimn  of  jKitentials 
along  the  Iwr.  This  is  [n'<)bably  iliie  ti)  tlie  irregulaiity  of  rhearl• 
between  tlie  knobs.  In  genemi  when  the  nbove-<l escribed  plan 
of  conversion  from  high  tn  low  tcnsiun  is  nseil,  the  behavior  of 
the  disruptive  dis<'lLarge  may  lie  cl<  wly  studied.  The  nodes  may 
also  be  invej-tigated  by  means  of  an  ui^linarv  ( 'iirdew   voltmeter 
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which  should  be  well  iitxiilated.  (yeiaeler  tubefi  may  also  !« 
lighted  acrOHs  tlie  poinU  of  the  bent  bar;  in  thiw  case,  of  couree, 
it  is  better  to  employ  smaller  cai>acities.  I  Imve  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  light  np  in  thiR  manner  a  lamp,  and  even  a  GeisKler 
tube,  shunted  by  a  short,  heavy  Idoek  of  metal,  and  this  result 
iteeniti  at  tirst  very  curions.  In  fact,  the  thicker  the  copper  bar 
in  Fig.  128,  the  better  it  is  for  the  success  of  the  experiments,  as 
they  appear  more  striking.  AVlien  lamps  with  long  slender  lila- 
inenls  are  nsed  it  will  he  often  noted  that  the  tilamentn  are  from 
timi;  tit  time  violently  vibrated,  the  vibration  being  smallest  at 
the  nodal  points.  This  vibration  neeni8  to  be  due  to  an  electnv 
stalic  action  between  the  titamcnt  and  tlie  glHss  of  the  Imlb. 

In  some  of  the  above  experiments  it  is  preferable  to  use  i^peeiat 
lam]M  having  a  straight  tiJament  as  shown  in  P"ig.  I2!t.  When 
snuh  a  lamp  is  usc<l  a  still  more  enrions  phenomenon  than  those 


duscrilied  may  be  ohserveil.  The  lamp  maybe  plaiwd  acnjss  the 
copj>er  Iwr  and  lighted,  and  by  nsing  somewhat  lai^r  capacities, 
or,  in  other  words,  smaller  fi-e<piencicH  or  smaller  impulsive  im- 
[ledancea,  the  filament  may  Iw  brought  to  any  desired  degree  of 
incandescence.  But  when  the  innM;dance  is  increased,  a  point  is 
reachc^l  when  comparatively  little  current  pH.'<ses  through  the 
chHwu,  and  most  of  it  through  the  rarefied  gas;  or  perhaps  it 
may  be  more  correct  to  state  that  tlie  current  divides  nearly 
evenly  through  liotii,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  difference  in  the 
resistance,  and  this  would  be  true  uidcss  the  gas  and  the  filament 
Iwliave  differently.  It  iw  then  noted  that  the  whole  bulb  is  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  the  ends  of  the  leading-in  wires  l>ecomo 
inmndeM-ent  and  often  throw  off  sjNtrks  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  lH>mtMrdinent,  but  the  carbon  filament  remains  dark. 
Tills  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12!'.     Instend  of  the  filament  a  single 
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wire  extending  tlirough  the  whole  bulb  may  be  used,  and  in  this 
case  the  phenomenon  would  seem  to  be  still  more  interesting. 

From  the  above  experiment  it  will  be  evident,  that  when  ordi- 
nary lamps  are  operated  by  the  converted  currents,  those  should 
l>e  preferably  taken  in  which  the  platinum  wires  are  far  apart, 
and  the  fretjuencies  used  should  not  be  too  great,  else  the  dis- 
charge will  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  filament  or  in  the  base  of  the 
lamp  between  the  leading-in  wires,  and  the  lamp  might  then  be 
damaged. 

In  presenting  to  you  these  results  of  my  investigation  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  I  have  paid  only  a  passing  notice  to 
facts  upon  which  I  could  have  dwelt  at  length,  and  among  many 
observations  I  have  selected  only  those  which  I  thought  most 
likelv  to  interest  vou..  The  field  is  wide  and  completely  unex- 
plored,  and  at  every  step  a  new  truth  is  gleaned,  a  novel  fact 
observed. 

How  far  the  results  here  borne  out  are  capable  of  practical 
applications  will  be  decided  in  the  future.  As  regards  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  light,  some  results  already  readied  are  encouraging 
and  make  me  confident  in  asserting  that  the  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the  direction  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate. 
Still,  whatever  may  be  the  inmiediate  outcome  of  these  experi- 
ments I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  only  prove  a  step  in  further 
development  towards  the  ideal  and  final  perfection.  The  })ossi- 
bilities  which  are  opened  by  modern  research  are  so  vast  that 
even  the  most  reserved  must  feel  sanguine  of  the  future.  Emi- 
nent scientists  consider  the  problem  of  utilizing  one  kind  of 
radiation  without  the  others  a  rational  one.  In  an  apparatus  de- 
signed for  the  production  of  light  by  convention  from  any  fonn 
of  energy  into  that  of  light,  such  a  result  can  never  be  reached, 
for  no  matter  what  the  process  of  producing  the  required  vibra- 
tions, be  it  electrical,. chemical  or  any  other,  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  obtain  the  higher  light  vibrations  without  going  through 
the  lower  heat  vibrations.  It  is  the  problem  of  imparting  to  a 
body  a  certain  velocity  without  passing  through  all  lower  veloci- 
ties. But  there  is  a  possibility  of  obtaining  energy  not  only  in 
the  form  of  light,  but  motive  power,  and  energy  of  any  other 
form,  in  some  more  direct  way  from  the  medium.  The  time  will 
be  when  this  will  he  accomplished,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
one  may  utter  such  words  before  an  enlightened  audience  with- 
out   being   considered  a   visionary.     We   are  whirling  through 
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endlesH  space  with  an  inconceivable  sjwed,  all  around  ns  every- 
thing i8  spinning,  everything  is  moving,  everywhere  is  energj-. 
There  nntJit  be  some  way  of  availing  onrselves  of  this  energy 
more  directly.  Then,  ynX\\  the  light  obtained  from  the  medium, 
with  the  power  derived  from  it,  with  every  form  of  energy 
obtained  without  effort,  from  the  store  forever  inexhaustible, 
humanity  will  advance  with  giant  strides.  The  mere  contempla- 
tion of  these  magniiicent  possibilities  expands  our  minds,  strength- 
ens our  hopes  and  fills  our  hearts  with  supreme  delight. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Experiments  with  Alternate  Currents  of  High  Potential 

ANT)  Hkjh  Frequency.* 

I  CANNOT  find  words  to  express  how  deeply  I  feel  the  honor  of 
addressing  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  present  time, 
and  so  many  able  scientific  men,  engineers  and  electricians,  of 
the  country  greatest  in  scientific  achievements. 

The  results  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  before  such  a 
gathering  I  cannot  call  my  own.  There  are  among  you  not  a 
few  who  can  lay  better  claim  than  myself  on  any  feature  of 
merit  which  this  work  may  contain.  I  need  not  mention  many 
names  which  are  world-known — names  of  those  among  you  who 
are  recognized  as  the  leaders  in  this  enchanting  science;  but  one, 
at  least,  I  must  mention — a  name  which  could  not  be  omitted  in 
a  demonstration  of  tliis  kind.  It  is  a  name  associated  with  the 
most  beautiful  invention  ever  made:  it  is  Crookes! 

When  I  was  at  college,  a  good  while  ago,  I  read,  in  a  translation 
(for  then  I  was  not  familiar  with  your  magnificent  language),  the 
description  of  his  experiments  on  mdiant  matter.  I  read  it  only 
once  in  my  life — that  time — vet  every  detail  about  that  charm- 
ing  work  I  can  remember  to  this  day.  Few  are  the  books,  let  me 
say,  which  can  make  such  an  im])ression  upon  the  mind  of  a 
student. 

But  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  mention  this  name  as  one  of 
many  your  Instituti(m  can  boast  of,  it  is  because  I  have  more 
than  one  reason  to  do  so.  For  what  I  have  to  tell  you  and  to 
show  you  this  evening  concerns,  in  a  large  measure,  that  same 
vague  world  which  Professor  Crookes  has  so  ably  explored;  and, 
more  than  this,  when  I  trace  ])ack  the  mental  process  which  led 
me  to  these  advances — which  even  l)y  myself  cannot  be  consid- 
ered trifling,  since  they  are  so  appreciated  by  you — I  believe 
that  their  real  origin,  that  which  started  me  to  work  in  this 

1.  Lecture  delivered  before  the  iDstitution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  London, 
February,  1892. 
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direction,  and  brought  nie  to  them,  after  a  h)ng  period  of  con- 
stant thought,  was  that  fascinating  little  book  which  I  read  many 
years  ago. 

And  now  that  I  have  made  a  feeble  effort  to  express  my 
homage  and  acknowledge  my  indebedness  to  him  and  others 
among  you,  I  will  make  a  second  effort,  which  I  liope  you  will 
not  iind  so  feeble  as  the  first,  to  entertain  vou. 

(rive  me  leave  to  introduce  the  subject  in  a  few  words. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  bring  l)efore  our  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  ^Electrical  Engineers  some  results  then  arrived 
at  by  me  in  a  novel  line  of  work.  I  need  not  assure  you  that 
the  many  evidences  which  I  have  received  that  English  sc^ientific 
men  and  engineers  were  interested  in  this  work  have  been  for 
me  a  great  rewanl  and  encouragement.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  experiments  already  described,  except  with  the  view  of  com- 
pleting, or  more  clearly  expressing,  some  ideas  advanced  by  me 
l)efore,  and  also  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  study  here  pre- 
sented self-contained,  and  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
evening's  lecture  consistent. 

This  investigation,  then,  it  goes  without  saying,  deals  with 
alternating  currents,  and  to  be  more  i)recise,  with  alternating 
currents  of  high  jwtential  and  high  fre(iuency.  Just  in  how 
much  a  very  high  frecpiency  is  essential  for  the  production  of 
the  results  presented  is  a  <juestion  which,  even  with  my  present 
experience,  would  embarrass  me  to  answer.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments may  be  |H?rfonned  with  low  frequencies ;  but  very  high 
frecpiencies  ai'e  desirable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  effects 
secured  by  their  use,  but  also  as  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining, 
in  the  induction  apparatus  employed,  the  high  potentials,  which  in 
their  turn  are  necessary  to  the  demonstration  of  most  of  the  ex- 
periments  here  contemj)lHted. 

Of  the  various  branches  of  electrical  investigation,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  immediately  promising  is  that 
dealing  with  alternating  currents.  The  progress  in  this  branch 
of  applied  science  has  been  so  great  in  recent  years  that  it  justi- 
fies the  most  sanguine  luipcs.  Hardly  have  we  become  familiar 
with  one  fact,  when  novel  experiences  are  met  and  new  avenues 
of  research  are  opened.  P^ven  at  this  hour  possibilities  not 
dreamed  of  before  are,  by  the  use  of  these  currents,  partly  re- 
alized. As  in  nature  all  is  ebl)  and  tide,  all  is  wave  motion,  so  it 
seems  that  in  all  branches  of  industry  alternating  currents — elec- 
tric wave  motion — will  have  the  swav. 
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One  reason,  perhaps,  why  this  branch  of  science  is  being  bo 
rapidly  developed  is  to  be  found  in  the  interest  which  is  attached 
to  its  experimental  study.  We  wind  a  simple  ring  of  iron  with 
coils ;  we  establish  the  connections  to  the  generator,  and  with 
wonder  and  delight  we  note  the  effects  of  strange  forces  which 
we  bring  into  play,  which  allow  us  to  transform,  to  transmit  and 
direct  energy  at  will.  We  ari-ange  the  circuits  properly,  and  we 
see  the  mass  of  iron  and  wires  beliave  as  though  it  were  endowed 
with  life,  spiiming  a  heavy  armature,  through  invisible  connec- 
tions, with  great  speed  and  power — with  the  energy  possibly  con- 
veyed from  a  great  distance.  We  observe  how  the  energy  of  an 
alternating  current  traversing  the  wire  manifests  itself — not  so 
much  in  the  wire  as  in  the  surrounding  space — in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner,  taking  the  forms  of  heat,  light,  mechanical 
energy,  and,  most  suq)rising  of  all,  even  chemical  affinity.  All 
these  observations  fascinate  us,  and  fill  us  with  an  intense  desire 
to  know  more  about  the  nature  of  tliese  phenomena.  Each  day 
we  go  to  our  work  in  the  hope  of  discovering, — in  the  hope  that 
some  one,  no  matter  who,  may  find  a  solution  of  one  of  the  pend- 
ing great  problems, — and  each  succeeding  day  we  return  to  our 
task  with  renewed  ardor ;  and  even  if  we  are  unsuccessful,  our 
work  has  not  been  in  vain,  for  in  these  strivings,  in  these  efforts, 
we  liave  found  hours  of  untold  pleasure,  and  we  have  directed 
our  energies  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

We  may  take — ^at  random,  if  you  choose — any  of  the  many  ex- 
periments which  may  be  performed  with  alternating  currents ; 
a  few  of  which  only,  and  by  no  means  the  most  striking,  form 
the  subject  of  this  evening's  demonstration  ;  they  are  all  equally 
interesting,  equally  inciting  to  thought. 

Here  is  a  simple  glass  tube  from  which  the  air  has  been  par- 
tially exhausted.  I  take  hold  of  it ;  I  bring  my  body  in  contact 
with  a  wire  conveying  alternating  currents  of  high  potential,  and 
the  tube  in  my  hand  is  brilliantly  lighted.  In  whatever  position 
I  may  put  it,  wherever  I  move  it  in  space,  as  far  as  I  can  reach, 
its  soft,  pleasing  light  persists  with  undiminislied  brightness. 

Here  is  an  exhausted  bulb  suspended  from  a  single  wire. 
Standing  on  an  insulated  support,  I  grasp  it,  and  a  platinum  but- 
ton mounted  in  it  is  brought  to  vivid  incandescence. 

Here,  attaclied  to  a  leading  wire,  is  anotlier  bulb,  which,  as  I 
touch  its  metallic  socket,  is  filled  with  magnificent  colors  of  phos- 
phorescent light. 
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Ilere  still  another,  which  by  my  lingei's'  touch  casts  a  shadow 
— the  Crookes  shadow — of  the  stein  inside  of  it. 

Here,  again,  insulated  as  I  stand  on  this  platfonn,  I  bring  my 
body  in  contact  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  secondarj'  of 
this  induction  coil — with  the  end  of  a  wire  many  miles  long — ^and 
you  see  streams  of  light  break  forth  from  its  distant  end,  which 
is  set  in  violent  vibration. 

Here,  once  more,  I  attach  these  two  plates  of  wire  gauze  to  the 
terminals  of  the  coil ;  I  set  them  a  distance  apart,  and  I  set  the 
coil  to  work.  You  may  see  a  small  spark  pass  between  the 
plates.  I  insert  a  thick  plate  of  one  of  the  best  dielectrics  be- 
tween them,  and  instead  of  rendering  altogether  impossible,  as 
we  are  used  to  expect,  I  aid  the  passage  of  the  discharge,  which, 
as  I  insert  the  plate,  merely  changes  in  appearance  and  assumes 
the  fonii  of  luminous  streams. 

Is  there,  I  ask,  can  there  be,  a  more  interesting  study  than  that 
of  alternating  currente? 

In  all  these  investigations,  in  all  these  experiments,  which  are 
so  very,  very  interesting,  for  many  years  past — ever  since  the 
greatest  experimenter  w^io  lectured  in  this  hall  discovered  its 
principle — we  have  had  a  steady  companion,  an  appliance  familiar 
to  every  one,  a  plaything  once,  a  thing  of  momentous  importance 
now — the  induction  coil.  There  is  no  dearer  appliance  to  the 
electrician.  From  the  ablest  among  you,  I  dare  say,  down  to  the 
inexperienced  student,  to  your  lecturer,  we  all  have  passed  many 
delightful  hours  in  experimenting  with  the  induction  coil.  We 
have  watched  its  play,  and  thought  and  pondered  over  the  beau- 
tiful phenomena  which  it  disclosed  to  our  ravislied  eyes.  So 
well  known  is  this  apparatus,  so  familiar  are  these  phenomena  to 
every  one,  tliat  my  courage  nearly  fails  me  when  I  think  that  I 
have  ventured  to  address  so  able  an  audience,  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  entertain  you  with  that  same  old  subject.  Here  in  reality 
is  the  same  apparatus,  and  here  are  the  same  phenomena,  only 
the  apparatus  is  ojMjrated  somewhat  differently,  the  phenomena 
are  presented  in  a  different  aspect.  Some  of  the  results  we  find 
as  expected,  others  surprise  us,  but  all  captivate  our  attention,  for 
in  scientific  investigati(m  each  novel  result  achieved  may  be  the 
centre  of  a  new  departure,  each  novel  fact  learned  may  lead  to 
important  developments. 

Usually  in  oj)erating  an  induction  coil  we  have  set  up  a  vibra- 
tion of  moderate  f  re(pien<*v  in  the  primary,  either  by  means  of  an 
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interrupter  or  break,  or  bv  the  use  of  an  alternator.  Earlier 
English  invet^tigators,  to  mention  only  Spottiswoode  and  J.  E.  H. 
Gordon,  have  used  a  rapid  break  in  connection  with  the  coU. 
Our  knowledge  and  experience  of  to-day  enables  us  to  see  clearly 
whv  these  coils  under  the  conditions  of  the  test  did  not  disclose 
any  remarkable  phenomena,  and  why  able  experimenters  failed 
to  perceive  many  of  the  curious  effects  which  have  since  l>een 
observed. 

In  the  experiments  such  as  performed  this  evening,  we  operate 
the  coil  either  from  a  specially  constructed  alternator  capable  i>f 
ginng  many  thousands  of  reversals  of  current  per  second,  or,  by 
disni])tively  discharging  a  condenser  through  the  priman-,  we  set 
up  a  ^-ibration  in  the  secondare'  circuit  of  a  frequency  of  many 
hundred  tliousand  or  millions  per  second,  if  we  so  desire ;  and  in 
using  either  of  these  means  we  enter  a  field  as  yet  unexplored. 

It  Is  unpossil)le  to  pursue  an  investigation  in  any  novel  line 
without  finally  making  some  interesting  observation  or  learning 
some  useful  fact.  That  this  statement  is  applicable  to  the  sulv 
ject  of  this  lecture  the  many  curious  and  unexpected  phenomena 
which  we  ol)serve  afford  a  c()n\nncing  proof.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, take  for  instance  the  most  obvious  phenomena,  those  of  the 
dis<*harge  of  the  induction  coil. 

Here  is  a  coil  which  is  operated  by  currents  \'ibrating  with 
extreme  rapidity,  obtained  by  dismptively  discharging  a  Leydeii 
jar.  It  would  not  surprise  a  student  were  the  lecturer  to  say 
that  tlie  secondary  of  this  coil  consists  of  a  small  length  of  coni- 
j>aratively  stout  wire ;  it  would  not  surprise  him  were  the  lecturer 
t«>  state  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  coil  is  capable  of  giving  any 
j>otential  whicli  the  best  insulation  of  the  turns  is  able  to  with- 
stand: but  altln>ugh  he  may  be  pi*ej)ared,  and  even  be  indifferent 
as  to  the  anticij)ate<l  result,  yet  the  asjwct  of  the  discharge  of  the 
coil  >vill  surprise  and  interest  him.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  discharge  of  an  ordinary  coil ;  it  need  not  be  reproduced 
here.  But,  by  way  of  contrast,  here  is  a  form  of  discharge  of  a 
coil,  tlie  primary  current  of  which  is  vibrating  several  hundred 
thousand  times  per  second.  The  discharge  of  an  ordinary  coil 
appears  as  a  Muij^le  line  or  band  of  light.  The  discliarge  of  this 
coil  ap{x?ars  in  tlie  form  of  powerful  brushes  and  luminous 
streams  issuing  from  all  ]H>ints  of  the  two  straight  wires  attached 
to  the  terminals  of  tlio  secondary.     (^Fig.  130.) 

Now  compare  this  phenomenon  which  yim  have  just  witnessed 
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with  the  discharge  of  a  Holtz  or  Winuhuret  mactiine — that  otiier 
interesting  appliance  so  dear  to  the  experimenter.  What  a  differ- 
ence there  is  between  these  phenomena !  And  yet,  had  I  made 
the  necessary  arrangements — which  could  have  been  made  easily, 
were  it  not  that  they  would  interfere  with  other  experiments— I 
conld  have  produced  with  this  coil  sparks  which,  had  I  the  coil 


Fio,  130. 


hidden  from  your  view  and  only  two  knobs  exposed,  oven  the 
keenest  observer  among  yuii  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  inijN^x- 
sihle,  to  diatingui8li  from  those  of  an  influence  oi-  friction  ina- 
eliine.  This  may  be  done  in  many  ways — for  instance,  by  t)iiur- 
ating  the  induction  coil  which  chargen  the  condenser  fnnn  an 
alternating-current  machine  of  very  low  frec^uency,  and  prefer- 
ably adjusting  the  diseliarge  circuit  so  that  there  are  no  os<'iliationB 
set  up  in  it.  We  then  obtain  in  the  secondary  circuit,  if  the 
knolMt  are  of  the  required  size  and  properly  set,  a  more  or  leas 
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rapid  succession  of  sparks  of  great  intensity  and  small  quantit}-, 
which  possess  the  same  brilliancy,  and  are  accompanied  by  the 
same  sharp  crackling  sound,  as  those  obtained  from  a  friction  or 
influence  machine. 

Another  way  is  to  pass  through  two  primary  circuits,  having  a 
common  secondary,  two  currents  of  a  slightly  different  period, 
which  produce  in  the  secondary  circuit  sparks  occurring  at  com- 
paratively long  intervals.  But,  even  wnth  the  means  at  hand 
this  evening,  I  may  succeed  in  imitating  the  spark  of  a  Holtz 
machine.  For  this  purpose  I  establish  between  the  terminals  of 
the  coil  w^hich  charges  the  condenser  a  long,  unsteady  arc,  which 
is  periodically  interrupted  by  the  upward  current  of  air  produced 
by  it.  To  increase  the  current  of  air  I  place  on  each  side  of  the 
arc,  and  close  to  it,  a  large  plate  of  mica.  The  condenser  charged 
from  this  coil  discharges  into  the  primary  circuit  of  a  second 
coil  through  a  small  air  gap,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
sudden  rush  of  current  through  the  primary.  The  scheme  of 
connections  in  the  present  experiment  is  indicated  in  Fig.  131. 

o  is  an  ordinarily  constructed  alternator,  supplying  the  pri- 
mary p  of  an  induction  coil,  the  secondary  s  of  which  charges 
the  condensers  or  jars  c  c.  The  terminals  of  the  secondary  are 
connected  to  the  inside  coatings  of  the  jars,  the  outer  coatings 
being  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  primary  y>j9  of  a  second  in- 
duction coil.     This  primary  p  p  has  a  small  air  gap  a  J. 

The  secondary  s  of  this  coil  is  provided  with  knobs  or  spheres 
K  K  of  the  proper  size  and  set  at  a  distance  suitable  for  the  ex- 
periment. 

A  long  arc  is  established  between  the  terminals  a  b  of  the  first 
induction  coil,     m  m  are  the  mica  plates. 

Each  time  the  arc  is  broken  between  a  and  b  the  jars  are 
quickly  charged  and  discharged  through  the  primary /?j^,  pro- 
ducing a  snapping  spark  between  the  knobs  k  k.  Upon  the  arc 
forming  between  a  and  b  the  potential  falls,  and  the  jars  cannot 
be  charged  to  such  high  potential  as  to  break  through  the  air 
gap  a  h  imtil  the  arc  is  again  broken  by  the  draught. 

In  this  manner  sudden  impulses,  at  long  intervals,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  primary  p  p^  which  in  the  secondary  8  give  a  cor- 
responding number  of  impulses  of  great  intensity.  If  the  sec- 
ondary knobs  or  spheres,  k  k,  are  of  the  proper  size,  the  sparks 
show  much  resemblance  to  those  of  a  Holtz  machine. 

But  these  two  effects,  which  to  the  eye  appear  so  very  differ- 
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eiit,  are  onlj  two  of  the  nmiiy  discharge  phenomena.  We  only 
need  to  change  the  conditions  of  tlie  test,  and  again  we  make 
other  observations  of  interest. 

When,  instead  of  operating  the  induction  coil  as  in  the  last 
two  experiments,  we  operate  it  from  a  higli  frequency  alternator, 
as  in  the  next  experiment,  a  systematic  study  of  the  phenomena 
is  rendered  much  more  easy.  In  such  case,  in  varying  the 
strength  and  frequency  of  tlie  currents  through  the  primary,  we 
may  observe  ffve  distinct  forms  of  discharge,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  my  former  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  May  20,  1891. 

It  would  take  too  much  time,  and  it  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  subject  presented  this  evening,  to  reproduce  all  these 
forms,  but  it  seems  to  me  de8iral)le  to  show  you  one  of  them.  It 
is  a  brush  discharge,  whicli  is  interesting  in  more  than  one  re- 
sj)ect.  Viewed  from  a  near  position  it  resembles  mucli  a  jet  of 
gas  escaping  under  great  pressure.  We  know  that  the  phenom- 
enon is  due  to  the  agitation  of  the  molecules  near  the  terminal, 
and  we  anticipate  that  some  heat  must  l)e  developed  by  the  im- 
jMict  of  the  molecules  against  the  tenninal  or  against  eac*h  other. 
Indeed,  we  iind  that  the  binish  is  hot,  and  only  a  little  thought 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  could  we  but  reach  sufficientlv 
high  frequencies,  we  could  ])roduce  a  brush  which  would  give 
intense  light  and  heat,  and  which  would  resemble  in  every  par- 
ticular an  ordinary  tlame,  save,  perhaps,  that  both  phenomena 
might  not  be  due  to  the  siime  agent — save,  perhaps,  that  chemical 
affinity  might  not  l)e  vhrtrtcal  in  its  nature. 

As  the  production  of  heat  and  light  is  here  due  to  the  impact 
of  the  molecules,  or  atoms  of  air,  or  something  else  besides, 
and,  as  we  can  augment  the  energy  simply  by  raising  the 
]M>tential,  we  might,  even  with  frequencies  obtained  from 
a  dynamo  machine,  intensify  the  action  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
bring  the  terminal  to  melting  heat.  But  with  such  low  frequen- 
cies we  would  have  to  deal  alwavs  with  somethini;  of  the  nature 
of  an  electric  current.  If  I  approach  a  coiiductnig  object  to  the 
bnish,  a  thin  little  sj)ark  passes,  yet,  even  with  the  frequencies 
used  this  evening,  the  tendency  to  sj)ark  is  not  very  great.  So, 
ioY  instance,  if  I  hold  a  metallic  sj)here  at  some  distance  above 
the  terminal,  you  may  see  tlie  whole  space  between  the  terminal 
and  sphei-e  illuminated  by  the  streams  without  the  s]>ark  ))assing; 
and  with  the  much  higher  frequencies  obtainable  by  the  (lisruj>- 
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tive  discharge  of  a  condenser,  were  it  not  for  the  sudden  impnlsee^ 
which  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  sparking  would  not 
occur  even  at  very  small  distances.  However,  witli  incompar- 
ably higher  frequencies,  which  we  may  yet  find  means  to  pro- 
(hice  efficiently,  and  provided  that  electric  impulses  of  such  high 
frequencies  could  be  transmitted  through  a  conductor,  the  elec- 
trical characteristics  of  the  brush  discliarge  would  completely 
vanish — no  spark  would  pass,  no  shock  would  be  felt — yet  we 
would  still  have  to  deal  with  an  dectrie  phenomenon,  but  in  the 
broad,  modern  interpretation  of  the  word.  In  my  first  paj)er,  be- 
fore referred  to,  I  have  pointed  out  the  curious  properties  of  the 
brush,  and  described  the  best  manner  of  producing  it,  but  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  endeavor  to  express  myself  more  clearly 
ill  regard  to  this  phenomenon,  because  of  its  absorbing  interest. 

When  a  coil  is  operated  with  currents  of  very  high  freqency, 
beautiful  brush  effects  may  be  produced,  even  if  the  coil  be  of 
comparatively  small  dimensions.  The  experimenter  may  vary 
them  in  many  ways,  and,  if  it  were  for  nothing  else,  they  afford  a 
pleasing  siglit.  What  adds  to  their  interest  is  that  they  may  he 
produced  with  one  single  terminal  as  well  as  with  two — in  fact, 
often  better  with  one  than  with  two. 

But  of  all  the  discharge  phenomena  observed,  the  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  the  most  instructive,  are  those  observed  with 
a  coil  which  is  0{>ei*ated  by  means  of  the  disruptive  discharge  of 
H  condenser.  The  j)ower  of  the  brushes,  the  abundance  of  the 
sparks,  when  the  conditions  are  patiently  adjusted,  is  oft«n  amaz- 
ing. With  even  a  very  small  coil,  if  it  be  so  well  insulated  as  to 
stand  a  difference  of  potential  of  several  thousand  volts  per  turn, 
the  sparks  may  l)e  so  abundant  that  the  whole  coil  may  appear 
a  complete  mass  of  tire. 

Curiously  enough  the  sparks,  when  the  terminals  of  the  coil 
are  set  at  a  considerable  distance,  seem  to  dart  in  every  ]x>ssible 
direction  as  though  the  terminals  were  perfectly  independent  of 
each  other.  As  the  sparks  would  soon  destroy  the  insulation,  it 
is  necessary  to  })revent  them.  This  is  best  done  by  immersing 
the  coil  in  a  good  liqiiid  insulator,  such  as  boiled-out  oil.  Immer- 
sion in  a  liquid  may  be  considered  almost  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  continued  and  successful  working  of  such  a  coil. 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  in  an  experimental  lecture, 
with  only  a  few  minutes  at  disposal  for  the  perfonnance  of  eat»h 
experiment,  to  sliow  these  discharge  phenomena  to  advantngi*. 
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tUi,U>  prodnce eacli  phenomenon  at  its  iKtiit, u  very  carefiit  ndjiist- 
nient  in  required.  But  even  if  imperfeutlv  jtroduced,  as  tliev  «re 
likely  to  be  tliis  evening,  tliey  are  nuflieientlv  strikiii};  to  interest 
An  intellifjrent  audience. 

Before  sliowing^  nonie  of  tlier*  c-nrioHs  utfccts  I  must,  for  tlie 
mke  of  com)>letenei«ti,  give  a  sliort  descriprioii  of  tlie  coil  and 
otlier  apparatus  used  in  tlie  ex]H;rinieiits  with  the  disruptive  dis- 
t-hai^  this  evening. 

It  is  contained  in  a  1k>x   k  (Kig.  i:J:i)  of  tliii-k   boiir<ln  of  hard 


wimkI.  covei-cd  on  theontside  with  a  zinc  sheet  z,  wliicli  is  carefully 
siddered  all  around.  It  might  lie  advisithle,  in  a  strietly  scientific 
inveiitigHtion,  when  accuracy  is  of  great  imimrtance,  to  do  away 
witli  the  metal  cover,  as  it  might  iiitnidnce  miiny  errors,  princi- 
|Milly  on  acc<mnt  of  its  coni])lex  action  ujiiin  the  cuil,  as  a  con- 
denwr  of  very  small  capacity  and  as  an  electrostatic  and  electro- 
tiiagiietic  screen.  When  the  coil  is  nsed  fi>r  such  cx]HTinicnfs  as 
are  here  contemplated,  the  employment  of  the  metal  cover  oifers 
some  practical  advantagi's,  hnt  these  are  not  of  sutticient  innx)rt- 
ani-e  to  l>e  dwelt  u]>on. 

The  coil  should  l>e  placed  symmetrical ly  to  the  metal  cover, 
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and  the  space  between  should,  of  course,  not  be  too  small,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than,  say,  five  centimetres,  but  much  more  if  pos- 
sible ;  especially  the  two  sides  of  the  zinc  box,  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  coil,  should  be  sufficiently  remote  from 
the  latter,  as  otherwise  they  might  impair  it8  action  and  be  a 
source  of  loss. 

The  coil  consists  of  two  spools  of  hard  rubber  r  k,  held  apart 
at  a  distance  of  10  centimetres  by  bolts  c  and  nuts  71^  likewise  of 
hard  rubber.  Each  spool  comprises  a  tube  t  of  approximately  8 
centimetres  inside  diameter,  and  8  millimetres  thick,  upon  which 
are  screwed  two  flanges  f  f,  24  centimetres  square,  the  space  be- 
tween the  flanges  being  about  3  centimetres.  The  secondary,  s  s, 
of  the  best  gutta  percha-covered  wire,  has  26  layers,  10  turns  in 
each,  giving  for  each  half  a  total  of  260  turns.  The  two  halves 
are  wound  oppositely  and  connected  in  series,  the  connection  be- 
tween both  being  made  over  the  primary.  This  disposition,  l)e- 
sides  being  convenient,  has  the  advantage  that  when  the  coil  is 
well  balanced — that  is,  when  both  of  its  terminals  Tj,  t„  are  con- 
nected to  bodies  or  devices  of  equal  capacity — there  is  not  much 
danger  of  breaking  through  to  the  primary,  and  the  insulation 
l>etween  the  primary  and  the  secondary  need  not  be  thick.  In 
using  the  coil  it  is  advisable  to  attacli  to  hot?i  terminals  devices  of 
nearly  equal  capacity,  as,  when  the  capacity  of  the  terminals  is 
not  equal,  sparks  will  be  apt  to  pass  to  the  primary.  To  avoid 
this,  the  middle  point  of  the  secondary  may  be  connected  to  the 
primary,  but  this  is  not  always  practicable. 

The  primary  p  v  is  wound  in  two  parts,  and  oppositely,  upon 
a  wooden  spool  w,  and  the  four  ends  are  led  out  of  the  oil  through 
hard  rubber  tubes  t  t  The  ends  of  the  secondary  Ti  t,  are  also 
led  out  of  the  oil  through  rubber  tubes  ^1  ti  of  great  thickness. 
The  primary  and  secondary  layers  are  insulated  by  cotton  cloth, 
the  thickness  of  the  insulation,  of  course,  bearing  some  propor- 
tion to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  turns  of  the  differ 
ent  layers.  Each  half  of  the  primary  has  four  layers,  24  turns 
in  each,  this  giving  a  total  of  i>6  turns.  When  both  the  parts 
are  connected  in  series,  this  gives  a  ratio  of  conversion  of  about 
1 :  2.7,  and  with  the  primaries  in  multiple,  1  : 5.4 ;  but  in  operating 
with  very  rapidly  alternating  currents  this  ratio  does  not  convey 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  ratio  of  the  k.  m.  f's.  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  circuits.  The  coil  is  held  in  position  in 
the  oil  on  wooden  su})j>orts,    there  being   about    5   centimetres 
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tliickneae  of  oi!  all  round,  Wliere  the  oil  is  not  eiiecially  needed, 
the  eptice  is  iilled  wit)i  pieces  of  wood,  and  for  tliis  purpose 
principally  the  wooden  box  b  enrronnding  the  wliole  is  need. 

The  construction  here  shown  is,  of  course,  not  the  best  on 
general  principles,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  good  and  convenient  one 
for  the  production  of  effects  in  which  an  excessive  potential  and 
a  very  small  current  are  needed. 

In  connection  with  the  coil  I  use  either  the  ordinary  form  of 
discharger  or  a  modified  fonn.  In  the  former  1  have  introduced 
two  changes  which  secure  some  advantages,  and  which  are  ob- 
vious. If  they  are  mentioned,  it  is  only  in  the  hope  that  some 
experimenter  may  liud  tliem  of  \ise. 

One  of  the  changes  is  that  the  adjustable  knobs  a  and  b  (Fig. 
VA'A),  of  the  discharger  are  held  in  jaws  of  brass,  j  j,  by  spring 
pressure,  this  allowing  of  turning  them  successively  into  different 


]MiMitions,  and  so  doing  away  with  tlie  tedious  process  of  frequent 
polishing  up. 

The  other  change  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  strong  elec- 
tromagnet >'  s,  which  is  placed  with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  joining  the  knobs  a  and  b,  and  produces  a  strong  mag- 
u'-tic  field  between  them.  Tlie  pole  ]>icces  of  the  magnet  are 
movable  and  properly  formed  so  as  to  jirotrude  between  the  brass 
knobs,  in  order  to  make  the  field  as  intense  as  jwssible ;  but  to 
prevent  the  discharge  from  jumping  to  the  magnet  the  pole 
}iicee8  are  protected  by  a  layer  of  mica,  m  m,  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness; »,  «|  and  «j  X.  are  screws  for  fastening  the  wires.  On  each 
side  one  of  the  screws  is  for  large  and  the  other  for  small  wires. 
I.  I,  are  screws  for  fixing  in  {position  the  rods  r  r,  which  support 
the  knobs. 
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lu  another  arrangement  witli  tlie  in^net  I  t«ke  tlie  discharge 
between  the  rounded  pole  pieties  themselves,  which  in  such 
case  are  insulated  and  preferably  pnivided  witii  polished  bras£ 
caps. 

The  employment  of  an  iiiteiiwe  maguetie  tield  is  of  advantage 
principally  wJien  the  induction  coil  or  transformer  which  charges 
tlie  eondeuHer  is  operated  by  currents  of  very  low  frequency.  In 
such  a  case  the  number  of  the  fundamental  discharges  between 
the  knobs  may  be  so  Hinall  as  to  render  flie  enrrents  produced  in 
the  secondary  unsuitable  for  many  oxpenments.  The  intense 
magnetic  Held  then  serves  to  blow  out  the  arclietween  the  knobs 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  fundamental  dis(;hargeg  wcut  in 
quicker  sueeession. 

Instead  of  the  magnet,  a  drauglit  or  blast  of  air  may  be  em- 
ployed with  some  ailvuntage.     In  this  {-iisf  the  arc  is  preferably 


established  between  the  knobs  a  h,  in  Fig.  J;il  (the  knobs  «  /* 
being  generally  joined,  or  entirely  <loTie  away  with),  as  in  this 
disposition  the  an-  is  long  and  unsteady,  and  is  easily  affected  by 
the  draught. 

When  a  magnet  is  em]>l<iyed  to  break  the  aiv,  it  is  better  to 
choose  the  comiection  indicated  diiigrammatinilly  in  Fig.  134, 
as  in  this  case  the  currents  forming  the  are  are  mneh  more  pow- 
erful, and  the  magnetic  tield  exereit.es  a  greater  influence.  The 
use  of  the  magnet  ])ermith,  however,  of  the  ai-e  being  replaced  by 
a  vacnmn  tube,  but  I  Iihm-  eneiMintei-ed  gi-eat  diltieiiltics  in  work- 
ing with  an  exhausted  tnlie. 

The  other  form  of  discharger  nwed  in  these  and  similar  exi>eri- 
ments  is  indicated  in  Figs.  \:',i>  and  VM\.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  brass  piecew  <•  c  (Fig,  \'->Ti),  each  of  which  comprises  a  spherical 
middle  jxtrtion  m  witli  an  extension  <■  i)elow — which  is  merely  used 
to  fasten  the  piece  in  ;i  lathe  when  |Hdis)iing  np  tlie  discharging 
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surface — and  a  coliiiiiii  above,  wliic)i  conaisis  of  a  knurled  flange 
/surmounted  hy  a  threaded  stem  I  carrying  a  nut  w,  hy  meanx 
of  which  a  wire  h  faj^tened  to  the  column.  Tlie  flange/"  con- 
veniently aervcB  for  holdiiifi  the  brass  piece  when  fastening  tlie 


wire,  and  aluo  for  turning  it  in  any  position  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  present  a  fresh  discliarging  surface.  Two  stout 
strips  of  hard  nibber  B  k,  with  planed  grooves  g  g  (Fig.  136)  to  fit 
the  middle  jwrtion  of  the  i)iece8  c  r,  serve  to  clamp  the  latter 
and  hold  them  finnly  in  position  t)y  means  of  two  bolts  c  c 
{of  which  only  one  is  shown)  passing  through  the  ends  of  the 
strips. 

In  the  use  of  this  kind  of  discharger  I  have  found  three  prin- 
cipal advantages  over  the  ordinary  form.  First,  the  dielectric 
strength  of  a  given  total  width  of  air  space  is  greater  when  a 
great  nmny  small  air  gii]>s  are  uwd  instead  of  one,  which  permits 


of  working  with  a  smaller  length  of  air  gaj),  and  that  means 
smaller  loss  and  less  deterioration  of  the  metal;  secondly,  by 
reason  of  splitting  the  arc  up  into  smaller  arcs,  the  polished 
surfaces  are  made  to  last  imich   longi-r;  and,  thinlly,  the  appa- 
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ratus  affords  some  gauge  in  the  experiments.  I  usually  set  the 
pieces  by  putting  between  them  sheets  of  uniform  thickness  at  a 
certain  very  small  distance  which  is  known  from  the  experiments 
of  Sir  William  Thomson  to  require  a  certain  electromotive  force 
to  be  bridged  by  the  spark. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the  sparking  distance 
is  much  dhninished  as  the  frequency  is  increased.  By  taking 
any  number  of  spaces  the  experimenter  has  a  rough  idea  of  the 
electromotive  force,  and  he  finds  it  easier  to  repeat  an  experi- 
ment, as  he  has  not  the  trouble  of  setting  the  knobs  again  and 
again.  With  this  kind  of  discharger  I  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain an  oscillating  motion  without  any  spark  being  visible  with 
the  naked  eye  between  the  knobs,  and  they  would  not  show  a 
verj'  appeciable  rise  in  temperature.  This  form  of  discharge 
also  lends  itself  to  many  arrangements  of  condensers  and  circuits 
which  are  often  very  convenient  and  time-saving.  I  have  used 
it  preferably  in  a  disposition  similar  to  that  indicated  in  Fig.  131, 
when  the  currents  forming  the  arc  are  small. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  also  used  dischargers  with 
single  or  multiple  air  gaps,  in  which  the  discharge  surfaces  were 
rotated  with  great  speed.  No  particular  advantage  was,  how- 
ever, gained  by  this  method,  except  in  cases  where  the  currents 
from  the  condenser  were  large  and  the  keeping  cool  of  the  sur- 
faces was  necessary,  and  in  eases  when,  the  discharge  not  being 
oscillating  of  itself,  the  arc  as  soon  as  established  was  broken  by 
the  air  current,  thus  starting  the  vibration  at  intervals  in  rapid 
succession.  I  have  also  used  mechanical  interrupters  in  many 
ways.  To  avoid  the  difficulties  with  frictional  contacts,  the  pre- 
ferred plan  adopted  was  to  establish  the  arc  and  rotate  through 
it  at  great  speed  a  rim  of  mica  provided  with  many  holes  and 
fastened  to  a  steel  plate.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
employment  of  a  magnet,  air  current,  or  other  interrupter,  pro- 
duces no  effect  worth  noticing,  unless  the  self-induction,  capacity 
and  resistance  are  so  related  that  there  are  oscillations  set  up 
upon  each  interruj>tion. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  vou  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  these  discharge  phenomena. 

I  have  stretched  across  the  room  two  ordinary  cotton  covered 
wires,  each  about  seven  metres  in  length.  They  are  supjX)rted 
on  insulatiuic  cords  at  a  distance  of  \\\m\\X  thirty  centimetn*s.  I 
attach  now  to  each  of  the  terminals  of  tlie  coil  one  of  the  wires, 
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and  set  the  coil  iu  action.  lTi>on  tiiniing  the  lights  off  in  the 
room  you  see  the  wires  strongly  illuminated  by  the  streams  issu- 
ing abundantly  from  their  whole  surface  in  spite  of  the  cotton 
covering,  which  may  even  be  very  thick.  When  the  experiment 
is  perfonned  under  good  conditions,  the  light  from  the  wires  is 
sulBciently  intense  to  allow  distinguishing  the  objects  in  a  room. 
To  produce  the  best  result  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  adjust 
carefully  the  capacity  of  the  jars,  the  arc  between  the  knobs  and 
the  length  of  the  wires.  My  experience  is  that  calculation  of  the 
length  of  the  wires  leads,  in  such  case,  to  no  result  whatever.  The 
experimenter  will  do  best  to  take  the  wires  at  the  start  very  long, 
and  then  adjust  by  cutting  off  tirst  long  ]>ieces,  and  then  smaller 
and  smaller  ones  as  he  approaches  the  right  length.  • 

A  convenient  way  is  to  use  an  oil  condenser  of  very  small 
capacity,  consisting  of  two  small  adjustable  metal  plates,  in  con- 
nection with  this  and  similar  experiments.  In  such  case  I  take 
wires  rather  short  and  at  the  beginning  set  the  condenser  plates 
at  maximum  distance.  If  the  streams  from  the  wires  increase  by 
approach  of  the  plates,  the  length  of  the  wires  is  about  right ;  if 
they  diminish,  the  wires  are  too  long  for  that  frequency  and  po- 
tential. When  a  condenser  is  used  in  connection  Math  experi- 
ments with  such  a  coil,  it  should  be  an  oil  condenser  by  all  means, 
as  in  using  an  air  condenser  considerable  energy  might  be  wasted. 
The  wires  leading  to  the  plates  in  the  oil  should  be  very  thin, 
heavily  coated  with  some  insulating  compound,  and  provided 
with  a  conducting  covering — this  preferably  extending  under  the 
surface  of  the  oil.  The  conducting  cover  should  not  be  too  near 
the  terminals,  or  ends,  of  the  wire,  as  a  spark  would  be  apt  to 
jump  from  the  wire  to  it.  The  conducting  coating  is  used  to 
diminish  the  air  losses,  in  virtue  of  its  action  as  an  electrostatic 
screen.  As  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  containing  the  oil,  and  the 
size  of  the  plates,  the  experimenter  gains  at  once  an  idea  from  a 
rough  trial.  The  size  of  the  plates  In  oU  is,  however,  ciilculable, 
as  the  dielectric  losses  are  very  small. 

In  the  preceding  experiment  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
know  what  relation  the  (luantity  of  the  light  emitted  bears  to 
the  frequency  and  potential  of  the  electric  impulses.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  heat  as  well  as  light  effects  produced  should  be  pro- 
portionate, under  otherwise  e(iual  conditions  of  test,  to  the  product 
of  fre(juencv  and  square  of  potential,  but  the  experimental  veri- 
tication  of  the  law,  whatever  it  may  be,  would  be  exceedingly 
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difficult.  One  thing  ie  eertttin,  at  any  rate,  and  that  is,  that  in 
augmenting  the  potential  and  frequency  we  rapidly  intensify  the 
Btreams ;  and,  though  it  may  be  very  sanguine,  it  is  surely  not 
altogether  hopeless  to  expect  that  we  may  succeed  in  producing 
a  practical  illuminant  on  these  lines.  We  would  then  be  simply 
using  burnei^  or  flainefl,  in  whicli  there  would  be  no  chemical 
process,  no  consumption  of  material,  but  merely  a  transfer  of 
energy,  and  which  would,  in  all  probability,  emit  more  light  and 
lees  heat  than  ordinary  tlanies. 

The  luminous  intensity  of  the  streams  is,  of  course,  considerably 


Fin.  1H7. 


increased  when  they  are  focused  upon  a  small  surface.  Thie  may 
be  shown  by  the  following  expei-iment : 

I  attach  to  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  coil  a  wire  jo  (Fig.  137), 
bent  in  a  circle  of  about  30  eentimetrci;  in  diameter,  and  to  the 
other  terminal  I  fasten  a  small  brass  sphere  *,  the  surface  of  the 
wire  being  prefenil)ly  equal  to  tlie  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
centre  of  the  latter  being  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  tlie  plane  of 
the  wire  circle  and  piissing  through  its  centre.  When  the  dis- 
charge is  established  under  proper  conditions,  a  luminous  hollow 
cone  is  formed,  and  in  the  dark  one-half  of  the  brass  sphere  is 
strongly  illuminntcd,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

By  some  artifice  or  other  it  is  easy  to  concentrate  the  streams 
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iipou  small  siirfaueK  Hrid  t<>  i>ro<lut'e  vorv  wtnmg  lijjlit  efifcets. 
Two  thill  wirert  luav  tluiH  be  reiideretl  iiiteiifJi-lv  IiiminoiM. 

In  order  to  intensify  tli«  Htreaitis  tlic  wire'*  slioiild  lie  very  thin 
and  Kliort ;  )>nt  an  in  tldft  caKe  their  caj>a<-ity  would  be  generally 
too  HHiall  for  tlio  ooil — at  leaHt  fur  KHch  a  oiio  as  the  present — it 
iw  necessary  to  anfinifnt  the  <-ai»ifity  to  the  reqnired  value,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  snrfwe  of  the  wires  remains  verv  small. 
This  may  Im!  done  in  many  ways. 

Here,  for  iiistjmce,  I  have  two  plntos,  k  k,  of  hard  rubber  {Fig. 
i;W),  iijuni  which  I  have  gliu-d  two  very  thin  wires  w  ir,  so  as  to 
form  a  name.  The  wires  may  be  Iwre  or  covered  with  the  Irtsst 
insulation — it  is  imniatenal  for  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
Well  inKiilated  wires,  if  anything,  are  ])rcfci-Hb!e.     On   the  hack 


of  eaeh  plate,  iodicnted  by  the  shmlcil  [lortion,  isa  tinfoil  coating 
t  t.  The  plates  are  [.laced  in  line  at  a  Mifticient  distance  to  pre- 
vent a  spark  jmssing  from  one  wire  to  the  other.  The  two  tin- 
foil coatings  I  have  jclned  by  a  cori.lnclor  i\  and  the  two  wires  I 
prenently  conne<-t  to  the  terniinids  of  the  coil.  It  is  now  easy,  by 
var\-ing  the  stn^ngth  and  frei|nency  of  the  i-nrivnts  tliniiigh  the 
primary,  to  find  a  point  at  which  the  cH]Micity  of  the  system  is 
iK'st  anited  to  the  conditions,  and  the  wires  be<-"tne  si.  strongly 
luminous  that,  when  the  liglit  in  tlie  room  is  turned  off  the  name 
formed  by  them  apjjenrs  in  brilliant  letters. 

It  is  perhajks   preferable  to  perform  this  exjK'riment  with  a 
coil  o]>emted  fn>m  an  alternator  of   high  fre<jnency,  as  then. 
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owing  to  tlie  Iiannonic  ritse  and  fall,  the  6treaiii8  are  very  uniform, 
though  they  are  less  abundant  than  when  produced  with  sneh  a 
coil  as  the  present  one.  This  experiment,  liowever,  may  be  per- 
formed with  low  frequencies,  but  ranch  less  satisfactorily. 

When  two  wires,  attached  to  tlie  terminals  of  tlie  coil,  are  set 
at  the  proper  distance,  the  streams  between  them  may  be  so  in- 
tense as  to  produce  a  contiimous  luminous  sheet.  To  show  this 
phenomenon  I  have  here  two  circles,  c  andc  {Fig.  139),  of  rather 
atout  wire,  one  being  about  80  centimetres  and  the  other  30  cen- 
timetres in  diameter.  To  each  of  the  terminals  of  the  coil  I 
attach  one  of  the  circles.     The  supporting  wires  are  so  bent  that 


Fro.  139. 


the  circles  may  be  placed  in  the  same  plane,  coinciding  as  nearly 
as  possible.  When  the  light  in  the  room  is  turned  off  and  the 
coil  set  to  work,  you  see  the  whole  space  between  the  wires  uni- 
formly tilled  with  streams,  funning  a  luminous  disc,  which  could 
be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  such  is  the  intensity  of  the 
streams.  The  outer  circle  could  have  been  much  larger  than  the 
present  one;  in  fact,  with  this  coil  I  have  used  much  larger 
circles,  and  I  have  been  able  to  produce  a  strongly  luminous 
sheet,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  one  square  metre,  which  ia 
a  remarkable  effect  with   tliis  verv  small  coil.     To  avoid  uncer- 
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tainty,  the  circle  lias  been  taken  smaller,  and  the  area  is  now 
about  0.43  square  metre. 

The  frequency  of  the  vibration,  and  the  quickness  of  succes- 
sion of  the  sparks  between  the  knobs,  affect  to  a  marked  degree 
the  apj)earance  of  the  streams.  When  the  frequency  is  very 
low,  the  air  gives  way  in  more  or  less  the  same  nianner,  as  by  a 
steady  difference  of  potential,  and  the  streams  consist  of  distinct 
threads,  generally  mingled  with  thin  sparks,  which  probably  cor- 
respond t^)  the  successive  discharges  occurring  between  the 
knobs.  But  when  the  frequency  is  extremely  high,  and  the  arc 
of  the  discharge  produces  a  very  loud  and  Hmooth  sound — show- 
ing l>oth  that  oscillation  takes  place  and  that  the  sparks  succeed 
each  other  with  great  rapidity — then  the  luminous  streams 
fiirmed  are  perfectly  uniform.  To  reach  this  result  very  small 
coils  and  jars  of  small  capacity  should  be  used.  I  take  two 
tubes  of  thick  Bohemian  glass,  about  5  centimetres  in  diameter 
and  20  centimetres  long.  In  each  of  the  tubes  I  slip  a  primary 
of  very  thick  copper  wire.  On  the  top  of  each  tube  I  wind  a 
secondary  of  nmch  thinner  gutta-percha  covered  wire.  The  two 
secondaries  I  connect  in  series,  the  primaries  preferably  in  multiple 
arc.  The  tubes  are  then  placed  in  a  large  glass  vessel,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  10  to  15  centimetres  from  each  other,  on  insulating  sup- 
ports, and  the  vessel  is  filled  with  boiled-out  oil,  the  oil  reaching 
about  an  inch  above  the  tubes.  The  free  ends  of  the  secondary 
are  lifted  out  of  the  coil  and  placed  parallel  to  each  other  at  a 
distance  of  alx)ut  ten  centimetres.  The  ends  which  are  scraped 
should  be  dipped  in  the  oil.  Two  four-pint  jars  joined  in  series 
may  be  used  to  discharge  through  the  primary.  When  the  ne- 
cessary adjustments  in  the  length  and  distance  of  the  wires  above 
tlie  oil  and  in  the  arc  of  discharge  are  made,  a  luminous  sheet  is 
produced  between  the  wires  which  is  perfectly  smooth  and  tex- 
tureless,  like  the  ordinary  discharge  through  a  moderately  ex- 
hausted tube. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  upon  this  apparently  insignificant  ex- 
periment. In  trials  of  this  kind  the  exj)erimenter  arrives  at  the 
startling  conclusion  that,  to  pass  ordinary  luminous  discharges 
through  gases,  no  particular  degree  of  exhaustion  is  needed,  but 
that  the  gas  may  be  at  ordinary  or  even  greater  pressure.  To 
acccmiplish  this,  a  very  high  frequency  is  essential ;  a  high  po- 
tential is  likewise  required,  but  this  is  merely  an  incidental  neces- 
sity.    These  experiments  teach  us  that,  in  endeavoring  to  dis- 
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cover  novel  methods  of  producing  liglit  hy  tlie  au^itation  of  atoms, 
or  moleciiles,  of  a  gas,  we  need  not  limit  our  research  to  the 
vacuum  tube,  but  may  look  forward  (juite  seriously  to  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  light  effects  without  the  use  of  any  vessel 
whatever,  with  air  at  ordinary  pressure. 

Such  discharges  of  very  high  frequency,  which  render  luminous 
the  air  at  ordinary  pressures,  we  have  probably  occasion  often  to 
witness  in  Nature.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if,  a^  many  believe,  the 
aurora  borealis  is  produced  by  sudden  cosmic  disturbances,  such 
as  eruptions  at  the  sun's  surface,  which  set  the  electrostatic  charge 
of  the  earth  in  an  extremely  rapid  vibration,  the  red  gh>w  ob- 
served is  not  confined  to  the  upper  rarefied  strata  of  the  air,  but 
the  discharge  traverses,  by  reason  of  its  very  high  frequency, 
also  the  dense  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  a  ffhff\  such  as  we  or- 
dinarily produce  in  a  slightly  exhausted  tube.  If  the  frequency 
were  very  low,  or  even  more  so,  if  the  charge  were  not  at  all 
vibrating,  the  dense  air  would  break  down  as  in  a  lightning  dis- 
charge. Indications  of  such  breaking  down  of  the  lower  dense 
strata  of  the  air  have  l>eeii  repeatedly  observed  at  the  occurence 
of  this  marvelous  phenomenon  ;  but  if  it  does  occur,  it  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  fundamental  disturbances,  which  are  few  in 
number,  for  tlie  vibration  produced  by  them  would  be  far  too 
rapid  to  allow  a  disruptive  li^reak.  It  is  the  original  and  irregular 
impulses  which  affect  the  instruments ;  tlie  sU])erimposed  vibra- 
tions probably  pass  unnoticed. 

When  an  ordinary  low  frequency  discharge  is  passed  through 
moderately  rarefied  air,  the  air  assumes  a  purplish  hue.  If  by 
some  means  or  other  we  increase  the  intensitv  of  the  molecular, 
or  atomic,  vibration,  the  gas  changes  to  a  white  color.  A  similar 
change  occurs  at  ordinary  pressures  with  electric  impulses  of  very 
high  frecpiency.  If  the  molecules  of  the  air  around  a  wire  are 
moderately  agitated,  the  brnsli  formed  is  reddish  or  violet ;  if 
the  vibration  is  rendered  sulHciently  int^Mise,  the  streams  become 
white.  We  may  accomplisli  this  in  various  ways.  In  the  experi- 
ment before  shown  with  tlie  two  wires  across  the  room,  I  have 
endeavored  to  secure  the  result  by  pushing  to  a  high  value  both 
the  frequency  and  potential;  in  tlie  experiment  with  the  thin 
wires  glued  on  the  rubber  plate  I  have  concentrated  the  action 
upon  a  very  small  surface — in  other  words,  I  have  worked  with 
a  areat  electric  densitv. 

A  most  curious  form  of  discharge  is  observed  with  such  a  coil 
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wlien  tlie  freqneiKry  and  jK>tentiHl  are  puslied  to  the  extreme 
limit.  To  perform  the  experiment,  every  part  of  tlie  coil  should 
be  heavily  iiiwiilated,  and  only  two  small  spheres — or,  better  Btill, 
two  eliarp^dged  metal  discs  {ti  tf,  Fis;.  1-10)  of  no  more  than 
a  few  centimetres  in  diameter — should  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  coil  here  used  is  immersed  in  oil,  and  the  ends  of  the 
secondary  reaching  out  of  the  oil  are  covered  with  an  air-tight 
cover  of  hard  rubl>er  of  great  thickness.  All  cracks,  if  there 
are  any,  should  be  carefully  stopped  up,  so  that  the  brush  dis- 
charge cannot  form  anywliere  except  on  the  small  spheres  or 
plates  which  are  exposed  to  the  air.  In  this  case,  since  there 
are  no  large  plates  or  other  bodies  of  capacity  attached  to  the 
terminals,  the  coil  is  capable  of  an  extremely  rapid  vibration. 


The  potential  may  be  raised  l>y  increawing,  as  far  as  the  exjieri- 
menter  judges  proper,  the  rate  of  change  of  Hie  primary  cur- 
rent. With  a  coil  not  widely  differing  from  the  present,  it  is 
best  to  eoimect  the  two  primaries  in  multiple  arc;  but  if  the 
Bec<mdary  should  have  a  much  greater  nuoil>er  of  tnms  the 
primaries  should  preferably  be  used  in  scrie^',  a-*  otherwise  the 
vibration  might  be  too  fawt  for  the  secondary.  It  occurs  under 
these  conditions  that  misty  white  streams  break  forth  fn)m  the 
edges  of  the  discs  and  spread  out  phantom-like  into  space. 
With  this  coil,  when  fairly  well  produced,  they  are  alxmt  a»  to 
30  centimetres  long.  When  the  hand  is  held  against  them  no 
sensation  is  produced,  and  a  si>ark,  causing  a  shock,  jumps  from 
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tlie  terminal  only  upon  the  hand  being  brought  much  nearer. 
If  the  oscillation  of  the  primary  current  is  rendered  intermittent 
by  some  means  or  other,  there  is  a  corresponding  throbbing  of 
the  streams,  and  now  the  hand  or  other  conducting  object  may 
be  brought  in  still  greater  proximity  to  the  terminal  without  a 
spark  being  caused  to  jump. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  phenomena  which  may  be  pro- 
duced with  such  a  coil,  I  have  here  selected  only  those  which  ap- 
pear to  possess  some  features  of  novelty,  and  lead  us  to  some 
conclusions  of  interest.  One  will  not  tind  it  at  all  difficult  to 
produce  in  the  laboratory,  by  means  of  it,  many  other  phenomena 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  even  more  than  these  here  shown,  but 
present  no  particular  feature  of  novelty. 

Early  experimenters  describe  the  display  of  sparks  produced  by 
an  ordinary  large  induction  coil  upon  an  insulating  plate  separa^ 
ing  the  terminals.  Quite  recently  Siemens  performed  some  ex- 
periments in  which  line  effects  were  obtained,  which  were  seen 
by  many  with  interest.  No  doubt  large  coils,  even  if  operated 
with  currents  of  low  frequencies,  are  capable  of  producing 
beautiful  effects.  But  the  largest  coil  ever  made  could  not,  by 
far,  ecjual  the  magnificent  display  of  streams  and  sparks  obtained 
from  such  a  disruptive  discharge  coil  when  properly  adjusted. 
To  give  an  idea,  a  coil  such  as  the  j)resent  one  will  cover  easily 
a  plate  of  one  metre  in  diameter  completely  with  the  streams. 
The  best  way  to  perfonn  such  experiments  is  to  take  a  very  thin 
rubber  or  a  glass  plate  and  glue  on  one  side  of  it  a  narrow  ring 
of  tinfoil  of  very  large  diameter,  and  on  the  other  a  circular 
washer,  the  centre  of  the  latter  coinciding  with  that  of  the  ring, 
and  the  surfaces  of  both  being  ])referably  equal,  so  as  to  keep 
the  coil  well  balanced.  The  washer  and  ring  should  be  connected 
to  the  terminals  by  heavily  insulated  thin  ^^-ires.  It  is  easy  in 
observing  the  effect  of  the  capacity  to  produce  a  sheet  of  uni- 
form streams,  or  a  fine  network  of  thin  silvery  threads,  or  a 
mass  of  loud  brilliant  sparks,  which  completely  cover  the  plate. 

Since  I  have  advanced  the  idea  of  the  conversion  by  means  of 
the  disruptive  discharge,  in  my  paper  before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year, 
the  interest  excited  in  it  has  been  considerable.  It  affords  us  a 
means  for  producing  any  potentials  by  the  aid  of  inexpensive 
coils  operated  from  ordinary  systems  of  distribution,  and — what 
is  perhaps  more  appreciated — it  ena])lesus  to  convert  currents  of 
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any  frequency  into  cnrrents  of  any  otlier  lower  or  higlier  fre- 
quency. But  itfl  cliief  value  will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  help 
which  it  will  afford  U8  in  the  investigationfi  of  the  phenomena 
of  phosphorescence,  which  a  disruptive  discharge  coil  is  capable 
of  exciting  in  innumerable  cases  where  ordinary  coils,  even  the 
largest,  would  utterly  fail. 

Considering  its  probal)le  uses  for  many  practical  pui^poses,  and 
iti^  possible  introduction  into  laboratories  for  scientific  research, 
a  few  additional  remarks  as  to  the  construction  of  such  a  coil 
will  perhaps  not  be  found  superfluous. 

It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  to  emph)y  in  such  a  coil 
wires  provided  with  the  best  insulation. 

Good  coils  may  be  produced  by  employing  wires  covered  with 
several  layers  of  cotton,  boiling  tlie  coil  a  long  time  in  pure  wax, 
and  cooling  under  moderate  pressure.  The  advantage  of  sucli  a 
coil  is  that  it  can  be  cjisily  handled,  but  it  cannot  probably  give 
as  satisfactory  results  as  a  coil  in)mersed  in  pure  oil.  Besides,  it 
seems  that  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  wax  aflfects  the  coil 
disadvantaijeouslv,  whereas  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with 
oil.  Perhaps  it  is  because  tlie  dielectric  losses  in  the  liijuid  are 
smaller. 

I  have  tried  at  first  silk  and  cotton  covered  wires  with  oil  im- 
mersions, but  I  have  been  gradually  led  to  use  gutta-percha 
covered  wires,  which  proved  m<>st  satisfactory.  Gutta-jwrcha 
insulation  adds,  of  course,  to  the  capacity  of  the  coil,  and  this, 
esj>ecially  if  the  coil  be  large,  is  a  great  disadvantage  when  ex- 
treme frecpiencies  are  <lesired ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gutta- 
jwrcha  will  withstand  much  more  than  an  e(|ual  thickness  of  oil, 
and  this  advantage  should  be  secured  at  any  i)rice.  Once  the 
coil  has  been  immersed,  it  should  never  be  taken  out  of  the  oil 
for  more  than  a  few  hours,  else  the  gutta-percha  will  crack  up 
and  the  coil  >rill  not  be  worth  half  as  nmch  as  before.  Gutta- 
pertOia  is  probably  slowly  attacked  by  the  oil,  but  after  an  im- 
mersion of  eight  to  nine  months  I  have  found  no  ill  effects. 

I  have  obtained  two  kinds  of  gutta-]>ercha  wire  known  in  com- 
merce :  in  one  the  insulation  sticks  tii^htlv  to  the  metal,  in  the 
other  it  does  n(»t.  Tnless  a  s]>ecial  metliod  is  followed  to  expel  all 
air,  it  is  much  stifer  to  use  the  first  kind.  I  wind  the  coil  within 
an  oil  tank  so  that  all  interstices  are  filled  uj)  with  the  oil.  Be- 
tween the  layers  I  use  cloth  l)oiled  <mt  thorouiichlv  in  oil, 
calculating  the  thickness  according  to  the  ditference  of  potential 
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])etween  the  turns.  There  seems  not  to  l)e  a  very  great  differ- 
ence whatever  kind  of  oil  is  used ;  I  use  paraffine  or  linseed  oil. 

To  exclude  more  perfectly  the  air,  an  excellent  way  to  pro- 
ceed, and  easily  practicable  with  small  coils,  is  the  following: 
Construct  a  box  of  hardwood  of  very  thick  boards  which  have 
been  for  a  long  time  ])oiled  in  oil.  The  boards  should  be  so 
joined  as  to  safely  withstand  the  external  air  pressure.  The  coil 
being  placed  and  fastened  in  position  within  the  box,  the  latter 
is  closed  with  a  strong  lid,  and  covered  with  closely  fitting  metal 
sheets,  the  joints  of  which  are  soldered  very  carefully.  On  the 
top  two  small  holes  are  drilled,  passing  through  the  metal  sheet 
and  the  wood,  and  in  these  holes  two  small  glass  tubes  are  insert- 
ed and  the  joints  made  air-tight.  One  of  the  tubes  is  comiected 
to  a  vacuum  pump,  and  the  other  with  a  vessel  containing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiled-out  oil.  The  latter  tube  has  a  very 
small  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  is  provided  with  a  stopcock. 
When  a  fairly  good  vacuum  has  been  obtained,  the  stopcock  is 
opened  and  the  oil  slowly  fed  in.  Proceeding  in  this  manner, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  big  bubbles,  whicli  are  the  principal 
danger,  should  remain  between  the  turns.  The  air  is  most  com- 
pletely excluded,  probably  better  than  by  boiling  out,  whicli, 
however,  when  gutta-percha  coated  wires  are  used,  is  not  prac- 
ticable. 

For  the  primaries  I  use  ordinary  line  wire  with  a  thick  cotton 
coating.  Strands  of  very  thin  insulated  wires  pro{)erly  inter- 
laced would,  of  course,  be  the  best  to  employ  for  the  primaries, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  had. 

In  an  experimental  coil  the  size  of  the  wires  is  not  of  great 
importance.  In  the  coil  here  used  the  primary  is  No.  12  and  the 
secondary  No.  24  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge  wire ;  but  the  sections 
may  be  varied  considerably.  It  would  only  imply  diflPerent  ad- 
justments ;  the  results  aimed  at  would  not  be  materially  affected. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  various  forms  of  brush 
discharge  because,  in  studying  them,  we  not  only  observe  pheno- 
mena which  please  our  eye,  but  also  afford  us  food  for  thought, 
and  lead  us  to  conclusions  of  practical  importance.  In  the  use 
of  alternating  currents  of  very  high  tension,  too  much  ])recaution 
cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  the  brush  discharge.  In  a  main  con- 
veying such  currents,  in  an  induction  coil  or  transformer,  or  in  a 
condenser,  the  brush  discharge  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the 
insulation.     In  a  condenser,  especially,  the  gast*ous  matter  must 
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1k3  most  carefully  exj)elle(l,  for  in  it  the  charged  surfaces  are  near 
each  other,  and  if  the  potentials  are  high,  just  assure  as  a  weight 
>i411  fall  if  let  go,  so  the  insulation  will  give  way  if  a  single 
gaseous  bubble  of  some  size  be  present,  whereas,  if  all  gaseous 
matter  were  carefully  excluded,  the  condenser-  would  safely 
withstand  a  much  higher  difference  of  potential.  A  main  con- 
veying alternating  currents  of  very  high  tension  may  be  injured 
merely  by  a  blow  hole  or  small  crack  in  the  insulation,  the  more 
so  as  a  blowhole  is  apt  to  contain  gas  at  low  pressure ;  and  as  it 
appears  almost  impossible  to  completely  obviate  such  little  im- 
perfections, I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  our  future  distribution  of 
electrical  energy  by  currents  of  very  high  tension,  liquid  insula- 
tion will  be  used.  The  cost  is  a  great  drawback,  but  if  we  em- 
ploy an  oil  as  an  insulator  the  distribution  of  electrical  energy 
with  something  like  1  ()(),()()()  volts,  and  even  more,  becomes,  at 
least  with  higher  frequencies,  so  easy  that  it  could  be  hardly 
ciilled  an  engineering  feat.  With  oil  insulation  and  alternate  cur- 
rent motors,  transmissions  of  power  can  he  affected  with  safety 
and  u|)on  an  industrial  basis  at  distances  of  as  much  as  a  thousand 
miles. 

A  peculiar  ])roj)erty  of  oils,  and  li(juid  insulation  in  general, 
when  subjected  to  rapidly  changing  electric  stresses,  is  to  disperse 
any  gjiseous  bubbles  which  may  be  present,  and  diffuse  them 
through  its  mass,  generally  hmg  before  any  injurious  break  can 
occur.  This  feature  mav  be  easily  observed  with  an  ordinary  in- 
duction  coil  by  taking  the  primary  out,  plugging  up  the  end  of 
the  tube  upon  which  the  secondary  is  wound,  and  filling  it  with 
s<nne  fairly  trans|mrent  insulator,  such  as  pamtKne  oil.  A  prim- 
ary of  a  diameter  something  like  six  millimetres  smaller  than  the 
inside  of  the  tube  may  be  inserted  in  the  oil.  When  the  coil  is 
set  to  work  one  may  see,  looking  from  the  top  through  the  oil, 
many  luminous  points — air  bubbles  which  are  caught  by  insei't- 
ing  the  primary,  and  which  are  rendered  luiiun<»usin  consequence 
of  the  violent  bombardment.  The  occluded  air,  by  its  impact 
against  the  oil,  heats  it ;  the  oil  begins  to  circulate,  carrying  some 
of  the  air  along  with  it,  until  the  bubbles  are  disjK*rsed  and  the 
luminous  points  dis*ii)pear.  In  this  manner,  unless  large  bubbles 
are  occluded  in  such  way  that  circulation  is  rendered  impossible, 
a  damaging  break  is  averted,  the  only  effect  being  a  moderate 
wanning  up  of  the  oil.  If,  instead  of  the  licpiid,  a  solid  insula- 
tion, no  matter  how  thick,  were  used,  a  breaking  through  and  in- 
jur>'  of  the  apparatus  would  be  inevitable. 
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The  exclusion  of  gaseous  matter  from  any  apparatus  in  which 
tlie  dielectric  is  subjected  to  more  or  less  rapidly  changing  elec- 
tric forces  is,  however,  not  only  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  a 
possible  injury  of  the  apparatus,  but  also  on  account  of  economy. 
In  a  condenser,  for  instance,  as  long  as  only  a  solid  or  only  a 
liquid  dielectric  is  used,  the  loss  is  small ;  but  if  a  gas  under  or- 
dinary or  small  pressure  be  present  the  loss  may  be  very  great. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  force  acting  in  the  dielectric  may  be, 
it  seems  that  in  a  solid  or  liquid  the  molecular  dis])lacement  ]>ro- 
duced  by  the  force  is  small :  hence  the  product  of  force  and 
displacement  is  insignificant,  unless  the  force  be  very  great ;  but 
in  a  gas  the  displacement,  and  therefore  this  product,  is  consider- 
able ;  the  molecules  are  free  to  move,  they  reach  high  speeds,  and 
the  energy  of  their  imj)act  is  lost  in  heat  or  otherwise.  If  the 
gas  be  strongly  compressed,  the  displacement  due  to  the  force  is 
made  smaller,  and  the  losses  are  reduced. 

In  most  of  the  succeeding  experiments  I  prefer,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  regular  and  positive  action,  to  employ  the  alter- 
nator before  referred  to.  This  is  one  of  the  several  machines 
constructed  by  me  for  the  purj)<)se  of  these  investigations.  It  has 
8S4  pole  projections,  and  is  capable  of  giving  currents  of  a  fre- 
quency of  about  10,000  per  second.  This  machine  has  been  illus- 
trated and  brierty  described  in  my  first  paper  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  May  20th,  1S91,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  A  more  detailed  description,  sufficient  to  en- 
able any  engineer  to  build  a  similar  machine,  will  be  found  in 
several  electrical  journals  of  that  period. 

The  induction  coils  operated  from  the  machine  are  rather  small, 
containing  from  5,000  to  15,000  turns  in  the  secondary.  They 
are  immersed  in  boiled-out  linseed  oil,  contained  in  wooden  boxes 
covered  with  zinc  sheet. 

I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  revei*se  the  usual  position  of 
the  wires,  and  to  wind,  in  these  coils,  the  primaries  on  the  top : 
thus  allowing  the  use  of  a  much  larger  jmmary,  which,  of  course, 
reduces  the  danger  of  overheating  and  increases  the  output  of 
the  coil.  I  make  the  primary  on  each  side  at  least  one  centimetre 
shorter  than  the  secondary,  to  prevent  the  breaking  through  on  the 
ends,  which  would  surely  occur  unless  the  insulation  on  the  top 
of  the  secondary  ])e  very  thick,  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  dis- 
advantageous. 

When  the  primary  is   made    movable,   which   is  necesKiry  in 
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some  experimenta,  and  many  times  convenient  for  the  purposes 
of  adjustment,  I  cover  the  secondary  with  wax,  and  turn  it  off 
in  a  lathe  to  a  diameter  slightly  smaller  than  the  inside  of  the 
primary  coiL  The  latter  I  provide  with  a  handle  reaching  out 
of  the  oil,  which  serves  to  shift  it  in  any  position  along  the 
secondary. 

I  will  now  venture  to  make,  in  regard  to  the  general  mani- 
pulation of  induction  coils,  a  few  observations  bearing  upon  points 
wnich  have  not  been  fully  appreciated  in  earlier  experiments 
with  such  coils,  and  are  even  now  often  overlooked. 

The  secondary  of  the  coil  possesses  usually  such  a  high  self- 
induction  that  the  current  through  the  wire  is  inappreciable,  and 
may  be  so  even  when  the  terminals  are  joined  by  a  conductor  of 
small  resistance.  If  capacity  is  added  to  the  terminals,  the  self- 
induction  is  counteracted,  and  a  stronger  current  is  made  to  flow 
through  the  secondary,  though  its  terminals  are  insulated  from 
each  other.  To  one  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  properties  of 
alternating  currents  nothing  will  look  more  puzzling.  This  fea- 
ture was  illustrated  in  the  experiment  performed  at  the  beginning 
with  the  top  plates  of  wire  gauze  attached  to  the  terminals  and 
the  rubber  plate.  When  the  plates  of  wire  gauze  were  close  to- 
gether, and  a  small  arc  passed  between  them,  the  arc  prevented  a 
strong  current  from  passing  through  the  secondary,  because  it 
did  away  with  the  capacity  on  the  terminals ;  when  the  rubber 
plate  was  inserted  between,  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  formed 
counteracted  the  self-induction  of  the  secondary,  a  stronger  cur- 
rent passed  now,  the  coil  performed  more  work,  and  the  discharge 
was  by  far  more  powerful. 

The  first  thing,  then,  in  operating  the  induction  coil  is  to  com- 
bine capacity  with  the  secondary  to  overcome  the  self-induction. 
If  the  frequencies  and  potentials  are  very  high,  gaseous  matter 
should  be  carefully  kept  away  from  the  charged  surfaces.  If 
Leyden  jars  are  used,  they  should  be  inmiersed  in  oil,  as  other- 
wise considerable  dissipation  may  occur  if  the  jars  are  greatly 
strained.  When  high  frequencies  are  used,  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  combine  a  condenser  with  the  primary.  One  may 
use  a  condenser  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  primary  or  to  the 
terminals  of  the  alternator,  but  the  latter  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  the  machine  might  be  injured.  The  best  way  is 
undoubtedly  to  use  the  condenser  in  series  with  the  primary  and 
with  the  alternator,  and  to  adjust  its  capacity  so  as  to  annul  the 
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self-indaction  of  both  the  latter.  The  coudenser  should  be  ad- 
jostable  by  very  Riiiall  steps,  and  for  a  finer  adjustment  a  email 
oil  condenser  witli  movable  plates  may  be  used  conveniently. 

I  think  it  best  at  this  juncture  to  bring  before  you  a  phe- 
nomenon, observed  by  me  some  time  ago,  which  to  the  purely 
scientific  investigator  may  jierhaps  appear  more  interesting  than 
any  of  the  rei^ulte  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  present  to  you 
this  evening. 

It  may  be  (juite  properly  ranked  among  the  bmsli  phenom- 
ena— in  fact,  it  is  a  brush,  formed  at,  or  near,  a  single  terminal 
in  high  vacuum. 

In  bulbs  provided  with  a  (conducting  terminal,  though  it  l)e  of 


aluminum,  the  brush  hau  but  au  ephetnei-al  existence,  and  can- 
not, unfortunately,  be  indefinitely  preserved  in  iu  most  sensi- 
tive state,  even  in  a  bulb  devoid  of  any  conducting  electrode. 
In  studying  the  phenomenon,  by  all  means  a  bulb  having  no 
leading-iu  wire  should  be  used.  I  have  found  it  best  to  use 
bnlbs  conbtmcted  as  indicated  in  Figs.  141  and  \i± 

In  Fig.  141  the  bulb  compriKc^  an  incandescent  lamp  globe  L. 
in  the  neck  of  which  is  sealed  a  barometer  tube  b,  the  end  of  which 
is  blown  out  to  form  a  small  sphere  ».  This  sphere  should  be 
ttealed  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  Urge  globe. 
Before  sealing,  a  thin  tube  /,  of  aluminum  sheet,  may  be  slipped 
in  the  barometer  tube,  but  it  is  not  important  t"  employ  it. 
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The  small  hollow  sphere  s  is  filled  with  aome  coDductitig 
powder,  and  a  wire  w  is  cemented  in  the  neck  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  conducting  powder  with  the  generator. 

The  construction  shown  in  Fig.  142  was  chosen  in  order  to 
remove  from  the  hruah  any  conducting  body  which  might  possi- 
bly affect  it.  The  bulb  consists  in  this  case  of  a  lamp  globe  L, 
which  has  a  neck  «,  provided  with  a  tube  b  and  small  sphere  a, 
sealed  to  it,  ao  that  two  entirely  independent  compartments  are 
formed,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.  When  the  bulb  is  in  use 
the  neck  n  is  provided  with  a  tinfoil  coating,  which  is  connected 
to  the  generator  and  acts  inductively  upon  the  moderately  rare- 
tied  and  highly  conducted  gas  inclosed  in  the  neck.  From  there 
the  current  passes  through  the  tube  h  into  the  small  sphere  a,  to 
act  by  induction  upon  the  gas  contained  in  the  globe  L. 

It  is  of   advantage  to  make  the   tube  t  very  thick,  the  hole 


through  it  very  small,  and  to  blow  the  sphere  s  very  thin.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  sphere  a  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  globe  X. 

Figs,  143,  144  and  145  indicate  different  forms,  or  stages,  of 
the  brush.  Fig.  143  shows  the  brush  as  it  first  appears  in  a  bulb 
provided  with  a  conducting  terminal ;  but,  as  in  such  a  bulb  it 
very  soon  disappears — often  after  a  few  minutes — I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  description  of  the  phenomenon  as  seen  in  a  bulb 
without  conducting  electrode.  It  is  observed  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

When  the  globe  L  (Figs.  141  and  142)  is  exhausted  to  a  very 
high  degree,  generally  the  bulb  is  not  excited  upKin  connecting 
the  wire  '("(Fig.  141)  or  the  tinfoil  coating  of  the  bulb  (Fig, 
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142)  to  the  temiirml  of  the  induction  coil.  To  excite  it,  it  \» 
aBually  Buffieient  to  grasp  the  globe  /,  witli  rhe  haMd.  An  in- 
tense pliosphorescfsnce  then  spreads  at  liret  over  the  globe,  but 
soon  gives  place  to  a  white,  misty  light.  Sliortlj  afterward  one 
may  notice  that  the  luminosity  is  unevenly  distributed  in  the 
globe,  and  after  passing  the  current  for  some  time  the  bulb  ap- 
pears an  in  Fig.  144.  From  this  stage  the  phenomenon  will 
gradually  paas  to  that  indicated  in  Fig.  llii,  after  some  minutes, 
hours,  days  or  weeks,  according  as  the  bnlb  is  worked.  Warm- 
ing the  bulb  or  increasing  the  potential  hastftiii  tlie  traiimt. 

Wlienthe  brush  assumesthe  form  indicated  in  Fig.  14.'),  it  may 
be  brought  to  a  state  of   extreme  sensitiveness  to  electrostatic 


and  iiiagiii'iie  intlueiK-e.  The  hulb  liimging  straight  down  from 
a  wire,  and  all  objects  being  remote  from  it,  the  approach  of  the 
observer  at  a  few  jwwes  from  the  bulb  will  cause  tlie  lirush  to  fly 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  if  he  walks  aronnd  tlie  i»iiM>  it  will 
always  keep  on  the  opposite  side.  It  may  begin  to  spin  an>und 
the  terminal  hmg  before  it  reaches  that  sensitive  stage.  When 
it  begins  to  turn  around,  imncijially,  but  also  before,  it  is  atfected 
by  a  magnet,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it  is  susceptible  to  magnetic 
influence  to  an  astonishing  degree.  A  small  permanent  magnet, 
with  its  poJeK  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  two  centiiiieti-es,  will 
affect  it  visibly  at  a  distance  of  two  metres,  slowing  down  or  a<v 
:'e!emting  the  rotation  aec<inling  to  how  it  is  held  relatively  to 
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the  brush.  I  think  I  have  observed  that  at  the  stage  when  it  is 
most  sensitive  to  magnetic,  it  is  not  most  sensitive  to  electrostatic, 
inflnenee.  My  explanation  is,  that  tlie  electrostatic  attraction 
between  the  brush  and  the  glass  of  the  bulb,  which  retards  the 
rotation,  grows  much  quicker  than  the  magnetic  influence  when 
the  intensitv  of  the  stream  is  increased. 

Wlien  the  bulb  hangs  with  the  globe  L  down,  the  rotation  is 
always  clockwise.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  would  occur 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  on  the  equator  the  brush  should 
not  turn  at  all.  The  rotation  may  be  reversed  by  a  magnet  kept 
«t  some  distance.  The  brush  rotates  best,  seemingly,  when  it  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth.  It  very  likely 
rotates,  when  at  its  maximum  speed,  in  synchronism  with  the 
alternations,  say,  10,000  times  a  second.  The  rotation  can  be 
slowed  down  or  accelerated  by  the  approach  or  receding  of  the 
observer,  or  any  conducting  body,  but  it  cannot  be  reversed  by 
putting  the  bulb  in  any  {)osition.  When  it  is  in  the  state  of  the 
highest  sensitiveness  and  the  potential  or  frequency  be  varied, 
the  sensitiveness  is  rapidly  diminished.  Changing  either  of 
these  but  little  will  generally  stop  the  rotation.  The  sensitive- 
ness is  likewise  aflEected  by  the  variations  of  temperatui*e.  To 
attain  great  sensitiveness  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  small  sphere 
ff  in  the  centre  of  the  globe  Z,  as  otherwise  the  electrostatic 
action  of  the  glass  of  the  globe  A^nll  tend  to  stop  the  rotation. 
The  sphere  m  should  be  small  and  of  uniform  thickness ;  any  dis- 
symmetry of  course  has  the  effect  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness. 

The  fact  that  the  brush  rotates  in  a  definite  direction  in  a  per- 
manent magnetic  iield  seems  to  show  that  in  alternating  currents 
of  very  high  frequency  the  positive  and  negative  impulses  are 
not  equal,  but  that  one  always  preponderates  over  the  other. 

Of  course,  this  rotation  in  one  direction  may  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  two  elements  of  the  same  current  upon  each  other, 
or  to  the  action  of  the  tield  produced  by  one  of  the  elements 
upon  the  other,  as  in  a  series  motor,  without  necessarily  one  im- 
pulse being  stronger  than  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  brush 
turns,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  in  any  position,  would  speak  for 
this  view.  In  such  case  it  would  turn  at  any  point  of  the  earth's 
surface.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  then  hard  to  explain  why 
a  permanent  magnet  should  reverse  the  rotation,  and  one  must 
afiBume  the  preponderance  of  impulses  of  one  kind. 

As  to  the  causes  of   the  formation  of  the  brush  or  stream,  I 
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think  it  is  due  to  the  electrostatic  action  of  the  globe  and  the 
dissymmetry  of  the  parts.  If  the  small  bulb  8  and  the  globe  L 
were  perfect  concentric  spheres,  and  the  glass  throughout  of  the 
same  thickness  and  quality,  I  think  the  brush  would  not  form, 
as  the  tendency  to  pass  would  be  equal  on  all  sides.  That  the 
formation  of  the  stream  is  due  to  an  irregularity  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  the  tendency  to  remain  in  one  position,  and 
rotation  occurs  most  generally  only  when  it  is  brought  out  of 
this  position  by  electrostatic  or  magnetic  influence.  When  in  an 
extremely  sensitive  state  it  rests  in  one  position,  most  curious  ex- 
periments may  be  performed  with  it.  For  instance,  the  experi- 
menter may,  by  selecting  a  proper  position,  approach  the  hand 
at  a  certain  considerable  distance  to  the  bulb,  and  he  may  cause 
the  brush  to  pass  off  by  merely  stiffening  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
When  it  begins  to  rotate  slowly,  and  the  hands  are  held  at  a 
proper  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  make  even  the  slightest  motion 
without  producing  a  visible  effect  upon  the  brush.  A  metal 
plate  connected  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  coil  affects  it  at  a 
great  distance,  slowing  down  the  rotation  often  to  one  turn  a 
second. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  tliat  such  a  brush,  when  we  learn  how 
to  produce  it  properly,  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  of  the  forces  acting  in  an  electrostatic  or 
magnetic  field.  If  there  is  any  motion  which  is  measurable  going 
on  in  the  space,  such  a  brush  ought  to  reveal  it.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  beam  of  light,  frictionless,  devoid  of  inertia. 

I  think  that  it  may  find  practical  applications  in  telegraphy. 
With  such  a  brush  it  would  be  possible  to  send  dispatches  across 
the  Atlantic,  for  instance,  with  any  speed,  since  its  sensitiveness 
may  be  so  great  that  the  slightest  changes  will  affect  it.  If  it 
were  possible  to  make  tlie  stream  more  intense  and  very  narrow, 
its  deflections  could  be  easily  photographed. 

I  have  been  interested  to  find  whether  there  is  a  rotation  of 
the  stream  itself,  or  whether  there  is  simply  a  stress  traveling 
around  the  bulb.  For  this  purpose  I  mounted  a  light  mica  fan 
so  that  its  vanes  were  in  the  path  of  the  brush.  If  the  stream 
itself  was  rotating  the  fan  would  be  spun  around.  I  could  pro- 
duce no  distinct  rotation  of  the  fan,  although  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment repeatedly ;  but  as  the  fan  exerted  a  noticeable  influence 
on  the  stream,  and  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  latter  was,  in  this 
case,  never  quite  satisfactory,  the  experiment  did  not  appear  to 
be  conclusive. 
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I  have  been  unable  to  produce  the  phenomenon  with  the  dis- 
ruptive discharge  coil,  although  every  other  of  these  phenomena 
can  be  well  produced  by  it — ^many,  in  fact,  much  better  than 
with  coils  operated  from  an  alternator. 

It  may  be  possible  to  produce  the  bnish  by  impulses  of  one 
direction,  or  even  by  a  steady  potential,  in  which  case  it  would 
lie  still  more  sensitive  to  magnetic  influence. 

In  operating  an  induction  coil  with  rapidly  alternating  currents, 
we  realize  \^'ith  astonishment,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  relation  of  capacity,  self-induction  and  frequency  as 
regards  the  general  results.  The  eflFects  of  capacity  are  the  most 
striking,  for  in  these  experiments,  since  the  self-induction  and 
frequency  both  are  high,  the  critical  capacity  is  very  small,  and 
need  \ye  but  slightly  varied  to  produce  a  very  considerable  change- 
The  experimenter  may  bring  his  body  in  contact  with  the  ter- 
minals of  the  secondary  of  the  coil,  or  attach  to  one  or  both  ter- 
minals insulated  bodies  of  verv  small  bulk,  such  as  bulbs,  and  he 
may  produce  a  considerable  rise  or  fall  of  potential,  and  greatly 
atfect  the  flow  of  the  current  through  the  primary.  In  the  ex- 
periment before  shown,  in  which  a  brush  appears  at  a  wire 
attached  to  one  terminal,  and  the  wire  is  vibrated  when  the  ex- 
perimenter brings  his  insulate<l  body  in  contact  with  the  other 
tenninal  of  the  coil,  the  sudden  rise  of  potential  was  made  evi- 
<lent. 

I  inav  sliow  vou  the  behavior  of  the  coil  in  another  manner 
which  possesses  a  f  eatnre  <  »f  some  interest.  I  have  here  a  little  light 
fan  of  aluminum  .sheet,  fastened  to  a  needle  and  arranged  to 
rotate  freely  in  a  metal  ])iece  screwed  to  one  of  the  terminals  of 
the  coil.  When  the  coil  is  set  to  work,  the  molecules  of  the  air 
are  rhythmically  attracted  and  repelled.  As  the  force  with 
which  they  are  repelled  is  greater  than  that  with  which  they  are 
attracted,  it  results  that  there  is  a  repulsion  exerted  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  fan.  If  the  fan  were  made  simply  of  a  metal  sheet, 
the  repulsion  would  be  equal  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  would 
produce  no  effect.  But  if  one  of  the  opposing  surfaces  is  screen- 
e<l,  or  if,  generally  speaking,  the  bombardment  on  this  side  is 
weakened  in  some  way  or  other,  there  remains  the  repulsion  ex- 
erted upon  the  other,  and  the  fan  is  set  in  rotation.  The  screen- 
ing is  best  effected  by  fastening  upon  one  of  the  opposing  sides 
of  the  fan  insulated  conducting  coatings,  or,  if  the  fan  is  made 
in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  propeller  screw,  by  fastening  on  one 
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side,  and  close  to  it,  an  insulated  metal  plate.  The  static  screen 
may,  however,  be  omitted,  and  simply  a  thickness  of  insulating 
material  fastened  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  fan. 

To  show  the  behavior  of  the  coil,  the  fan  may  be  placed  upon 
the  terminal  and  it  will  readily  rotate  when  the  coil  is  operated 
by  currents  of  very  high  frequency.  With  a  steady  potential, 
of  course,  and  even  mth  alternating  currents  of  very  low  fre- 
quency, it  would  not  turn,  because  of  the  very  slow  exchange  of 
air  and,  consequently,  smaller  bombardment;  but  in  the  latter 
case  it  might  turn  if  the  potential  were  excessive.  With  a  pin 
wheel,  quite  the  opposite  rule  holds  good;  it  rotates  best  with 
a  steady  potential,  and  the  effort  is  the  smaller  the  higher  the 
frequency.  Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  adjust  the  conditions  so  that 
the  potential  is  noiTnally  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  fan,  but  that 
by  connecting  the  other  terminal  of  the  coil  with  an  insulated 
body  it  rises  to  a  much  greater  value,  so  as  to  rotate  the  fan,  and 
it  is  likewise  possible  to  stop  the  rotation  by  connecting  to  the 
tenninal  a  body  of  different  size,  thereby  diminishing  the  potent- 
ial. 

Instead  of  using  the  fan  in  this  experiment,  we  may  use  the 
"  electric  "  radiometer  with  similar  effect.  But  in  this  case  it  will 
be  found  that  the  vanes  will  rotate  only  at  high  exhaustion  or  at 
ordinary  pressures;  they  will  not  rotate  at  moderate  pressures, 
when  the  air  is  highly  conducting.  This  curious  observation  was 
made  conjointly  by  Professor  Crookes  and  myself.  I  attribute 
the  result  to  the  high  conductivity  of  the  air,  the  molecules  of 
which  then  do  not  act  as  independent  carriers  of  electric  charges, 
but  act  all  togethei  as  a  single  conducting  body.  In  such  case, 
of  course,  if  tliere  is  any  repulsion  at  all  of  the  molecules  from 
the  vanes,  it  must  be  very  small.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  result  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
discharge  passes  from  the  leading-in  wire  through  the  highly  con- 
ducting gas,  instead  of  passing  off  from  the  conducting  vanes. 

In  trying  the  preceding  experiment  with  the  electric  radiometer 
the  potential  sliould  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  as  then  the  elec- 
trostatic attraction  between  the  vanes  and  the  glass  of  the  bulb 
may  be  so  great  as  to  stop  the  rotation, 

A  most  curious  feature  of  alternate  currents  of  high  frequen- 
cies and  potentials  is  that  they  enable  us  to  perform  many  experi- 
ments by  the  use  of  one  wire  only.  In  many  respects  this  feat, 
ure  is  of  great  interest. 
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In  a  type  of  alternate  current  motor  invented  by  me  some  years 
ago  I  produced  rotation  by  inducing,  by  means  of  a  single  alter- 
nating current  passed  through  a  motor  circuit,  in  the  mass  or  other 
circuits  of  the  motor,  secondary  currents,  which,  jointly  with  the 
primary  or  inducing  current,  created  a  moving  field  of  force.  A 
simple  but  crude  form  of  such  a  motor  is  obtained  by  winding 
upon  an  iron  core  a  primary,  and  close  to  it  a  secondary  coil,  join- 
ing the  ends  of  the  latter  and  placing  a  freely  movable  metal  disc 
within  the  influence  of  the  field  produced  by  both.  The  iron  core 
is  employed  for  obvious  reasons,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
operation.  To  improve  the  motor,  the  iron  core  is  made  to  en- 
circle the  armature.  Again  to  improve,  the  secondary  coU  is 
made  to  partly  overlap  the  primary,  so  that  it  cannot  free  itself 
from  a  strong  inductive  action  of  the  latter,  repel  its  lines  as  it 
may.  Once  more  to  improve,  the  proper  difference  of  phase  is 
obtained  between  the  primary'  and  secondary  currents  by  a  con- 
denser, self-induction,  resistance  or  equivalent  windings. 

I  had  discovered,  however,  that  rotation  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  single  coil  and  core;  my  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
leading  thought  in  trying  the  experiment,  being  that  there  must 
be  a  true  time  lag  in  the  magnetization  of  the  core.  I  remember 
the  pleasure  I  had  when,  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Ayrton, 
which  came  later  to  my  hand,  I  found  the  idea  of  the  time  lag 
advocated.  Whether  there  is  a  true  time  lag,  or  whether  the  re- 
tardation is  due  to  eddy  currents  circulating  in  minute  paths,  must 
remain  an  open  question,  but  the  fact  is  that  a  coil  wound  upon 
an  iron  core  and  traversed  by  an  alternating  current  creates  a 
moving  field  of  force,  capable  of  setting  an  armature  in  rotation. 
It  is  of  some  interest,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  historical  Arago 
experiment,  to  mention  that  in  lag  or  phase  motors  I  have  pro- 
duced rotation  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  moving  field,  which 
means  that  in  that  experiment  the  magnet  may  not  rotate,  or  may 
even  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  moving  disc.  Here, 
then,  is  a  motor  (diagrammatically  illustrated  in  Fig.  146),  com- 
prising a  coil  and  iron  core,  and  a  freely  movable  copper  disc  in 
proximity  to  the  latter. 

To  demonstrate  a  novel  and  interesting  feature,  I  have,  for  a 
reason  which  I  will  explain,  selected  this  type  of  motor.  When 
the  ends  of  the  coil  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  an  alter- 
nator the  disc  is  set  in  rotation.  But  it  is  not  this  experiment, 
now  well  known,  which  I  desire  to   perform.     What  I  wish  to 
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ahow  you  is  that  thU  motor  rotates  with  one  injigle  connection  l>e- 
tweeo  it  and  the  generator ;  that  ie  to  say,  one  tenninal  of  the 
motor  iR  connected  to  one  terminal  of  the  generator — in  this  case 
the  secondary  of  a  high-tension  induction  coil — the  other  term- 
inals of  motor  and  generator  being  insulated  in  space.  To  pro- 
duce rotation  it  is  generally  ( but  not  absolntely )  necesaary  to 
connect  the  free  end  of  the  motor  coil  to  an  insulated  body  of 
some  size.  The  experiinenter'w  hody  is  more  than  sufficient.  If 
he  touelies  the  free  terminal  with  an  object  held  in  the  hand,  a 
current  passes  through  the  coil  and  the  copper  disc  is  set  in  rota- 
tion. If  an  exhausted  tuiic  is  put  in  series  with  the  coil,  the  tube 
lights  brilliantly,  showing  the  passage  of  a  utrnng  current.     In- 


stead of  the  experimenterV  body,  a  small  metal  sheet  suspended 
on  a  cord  may  be  used  with  the  same  result.  In  this  case  the 
plate  acts  as  a  condenser  in  series  with  the  coil.  It  counteracts 
the  self-induction  of  the  latter  and  allows  a  strong  current  U) 
pass.  In  such  a  combination,  the  greater  the  self-induction  of 
the  coil  the  smaller  need  be  the  plate,  and  this  means  that  a  lower 
frequency,  or  eventually  a  lower  potential,  is  required  to  operate 
the  motor,  A  single  coil  wound  upon  a  core  has  a  high  self- 
induction  ;  for  this  reason,  principally,  this  type  of  motor  was 
chosen  to  perform  the  experiment.  Were  a  secondary  closed 
eoil  wound  upon  the  core,  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  self- 
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inductiou,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  mnch 
higher  frequency  and  potential.  Neither  would  be  advisable,  for 
a  higher  potential  would  endanger  the  insulation  of  the  small 
primary  coil,  and  a  higher  frequency  would  result  in  a  materially 
diminished  torque. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  when  such  a  motor  with  a 
closed  secondary  is  used,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  obtain  rota- 
tion with  excessive  frequencies,  as  the  secondary  cuts  off 
almost  completely  the  lines  of  the  primary — and  this,  of 
course,  the  more,  the  higher  the  frequency — and  allows  the  pass- 
age of  but  a  minute  current.  In  such  a  case,  unless  the  second- 
ary is  closed  through  a  condenser,  it  is  almost  essential,  in  order 
to  produce  rotation,  to  make  the  primary  and  secondary  coils 
overlap  each  other  more  or  less. 

But  there  is  an  additional  feature  of  interest  about  this  motor,, 
namely,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  even  a  single  connection  be- 
tween the  motor  and  generator,  except,  perhaps,  through  the 
ground;  for  not  only  is  an  insulated  plate  capable  of  giving  off 
energy  into  space,  but  it  is  likewise  capable  of  deriving  it  from 
an  alternating  electrostatic  field,  though  in  the  latter  case  the 
available  energy  is  much  smaller.  In  this  instance  one  of  the 
motor  terminals  is  connected  to  the  insulated  plate  or  body 
located  within  the  alternating  electrostatic  field,  and  the  other 
terminal  preferably  to  the  ground. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  such  "  no  wire  "  motors,  as 
they  might  be  called,  could  be  operated  by  conduction  through 
the  rarefied  air  at  considerable  distances.  Alternate  currents, 
especially  of  high  frequencies,  pass  with  astonishing  freedom 
through  even  slightly  rarefied  gases.  The  upper  strata  of  the  air 
are  rarefied.  To  reach  a  number  of  miles  out  into  space  requires 
the  overcoming  of  difficulties  of  a  merely  mechanical  nature. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  enormous  potentials  obtainable  by 
the  use  of  high  frequencies  and  oil  insulation,  luminous  discharges 
might  be  passed  through  many  miles  of  rarefied  air,  and  that,  by 
thus  directing  the  energy  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  horse- 
power, motors  or  lamps  might  be  operated  at  considerable 
distances  from  stationarv  sources.  But  such  schemes  are  men- 
tioned  merely  as  possibilities.  We  shall  have  no  need  to  transmit 
power  in  this  way.  We  shall  have  no  need  to  tranmiit  power 
at  all.  Ere  many  generations  pass,  our  machinery  will  be  driven 
by  a  power  obtainable  at  any  }K)int  of  the  universe.     This  idea  is 
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not  novel.  Men  have  been  led  to  it  long  ago  by  instinct  or  reason. 
It  has  been  expressed  in  many  ways,  and  in  many  places,  in  the 
history  of  old  and  new.  We  find  it  in  the  delightful  myth  of 
Antheus,  who  derives  power  from  the  earth ;  we  find  it  among 
the  subtle  speculations  of  one  of  your  splendid  mathematicians, 
and  in  many  liints  and  statements  of  thinkers  of  the  present  time. 
Throughout  space  there  is  energy.  Is  this  energy  static  or  kinetic  ? 
If  static  our  hopes  are  in  vain;  if  kinetic — and  this  we  know  it 
is,  for  certain — then  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time  when  men  will 
succeed  in  attaching  their  machinery  to  the  very  wheel  work  of 
nature.  Of  all,  living  or  dead,  Crookes  came  nearest  to  doing  it. 
His  radiometer  will  turn  in  the  light  of  day  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night;  it  will  turn  everywhere  where  there  is  heat,  and 
heat  is  everywhere.  But,  unfortunately,  this  beautiful  little 
machine,  while  it  goes  down  to  posterity  as  the  most  interesting, 
must  likewise  be  put  on  record  as  the  most  ineflicient  machine 
ever  invented ! 

The  preceding  experiment  is  only  one  of  many  equally  inter- 
esting experiments  which  may  be  performed  by  the  use  of  only 
one  wire  with  alternations  of  high  potential  and  frequency.  We 
may  connect  an  insulated  line  to  a  source  of  such  currents,  we 
may  pass  an  inappreciable  current  over  the  line,  and  on  any 
point  of  the  same  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  heavy  current,  capable 
of  fusing  a  thick  copper  wire.  Or  we  may,  by  the  help  of  some 
artifice,  decompose  a  solution  in  any  electrolytic  cell  by  con- 
necting only  one  pole  of  the  cell  to  the  line  or  source  of  energy. 
Or  we  may,  by  attaching  to  the  line,  or  only  bringing  into  its 
vicinity,  light  up  an  incandescent  lamp,  an  exhausted  tube,  or  a 
phosphorescent  bulb. 

However  impracticable  this  plan  of  working  may  appear  in 
many  cases,  it  certainly  seems  practicable,  and  even  recommend- 
able,  in  the  production  of  light.  A  perfected  lamp  would  require 
but  little  energy,  and  if  wires  were  used  at  all  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  supply  that  energy  without  a  return  wire. 

It  is  now  a  fact  that  a  body  may  be  rendered  incandescent  or 
phosphorescent  by  bringing  it  either  in  single  contact  or  merely 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  source  of  electric  impulses  of  the  proper 
character,  and  that  in  this  manner  a  quantity  of  light  sufficient 
to  afford  a  practical  illuminant  may  be  produced.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  say  the  least,  worth  while  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
best  conditions  and  to  invent  the  best  appliances  for  attaining 
this  object 
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Some  experiences  have  already  been  gained  in  this  direction, 
and  I  will  dwell  on  them  briefly,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
prove  useful. 

The  heating  of  a  conducting  body  inclosed  in  a  bulb,  and  con- 
nected to  a  source  of  rapidly  alternating  electric  impulses,  is 
dependent  on  so  many  things  of  a  different  nature,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  a  generally  applicable  rule  under  which  the 
maximum  heating  occurs.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  vessel,  I 
have  lately  found  that  at  ordinary  or  only  slightly  differing 
atmospheric  pressures,  when  air  is  a  good  insulator,  and  hence 
practically  the  same  amount  of  energy  by  a  certain  potential  and 
frequency  is  given  off  from  the  body,  whether  the  bulb  be  small 
or  large,  the  body  is  brought  to  a  higher  temperature  if  enclosed 
in  a  small  bulb,  because  of  the  l)etter  confinement  of  heat  in  this 
case. 

At  lower  pressures,  when  air  becomes  more  or  less  conducting, 
or  if  the  air  be  sufficiently  wanned  to  become  conducting,  the 
l)ody  is  rendered  more  intensely  incandescent  in  a  large  bulb, 
obviously  because,  under  otherwise  ecpial  conditions  of  test,  more 
energy  may  be  given   off  from  the  body  when  the  bulb  is  large. 

At  very  high  degrees  of  exhaustion,  when  the  matter  in  the 
bulb  becomes  "  radiant,"  a  large  bulb  has  still  an  advantage,  but 
a  comparatively  slight  one,  over  the  small  bulb. 

Finally,  at  excessively  high  degrees  of  exhaustion,  which  can- 
not l)e  reached  except  by  the  employment  of  sj)ecial  means,  there 
seems  to  be,  beyond  a  certain  and  rather  small  size  of  vessel,  x\o 
perceptible  difference  in  the  heatiiii^. 

These  observations  were  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments, 
of  which  one,  showing  the  effect  of  the  size  of  the  bulb  at  a  high 
degree  of  exhaustion,  may  be  described  and  sho>\'n  here,  as  it 
presents  a  feature  of  interest.  Three  spherical  bulbs  of  2  inches, 
3  inches  and  4  inches  diameter  were  taken,  and  in  tlie  centre  of 
each  was  mounted  an  equal  length  of  an  ordinary  in(»andescent 
lamp  filament  of  uniform  thickness.  In  euch  bulb  the  piece  of 
filament  was  fastened  to  the  leading-in  wire  of  platinum,  con- 
tained in  a  glass  stem  sealed  in  the  bulb;  care  being  taken,  of 
course,  to  make  everything  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  On  each 
glass  stem  in  the  inside  of  the  bulb  was  slij)]>ed  a  highly  polished 
tube  made  of  aluminum  sheet,  which  fitted  the  stem  and  was  held 
on  it  by  spring  pressure.  The  function  of  this  aluminum  tube  will 
Ik»  explained  subse(iuently.     In  each  bulb  an  equal  length  of  fila- 
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ment  protruded  above  the  metal  tube.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  now 
that  under  these  conditions  equal  lengths  of  filament  of  the  same 
thickness — in  other  words,  bodies  of  equal  bulk — were  brought 
to  incandescence.  The  three  bulbs  were  sealed  to  a  glass  tube, 
which  was  connected  to  a  Sprengel  pump.  When  a  high  vacuum 
had  been  reached,  the  glass  tube  carrying  the  bulbs  was  sealed 
off.  A  current  was  then  turned  on  successively  on  each  bulb, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  filaments  came  to  about  the  same 
brightness,  and,  if  anything,  the  smallest  bulb,  which  was  placed 
midway  between  the  two  larger  ones,  may  liave  been  slightly 
brighter.  This  result  was  expected,  for  when  either  of  the  bulbs 
was  connected  to  the  coil  the  luminosity  spread  through  the 
other  two,  hence  the  three  bulbs  constituted  really  one  vessel. 
Wlien  all  the  three  bulbs  were*  connected  in  multiple  arc  to  the 
coil,  in  the  largest  of  them  the  filament  glowed  brightest,  in  tlie 
next  smaller  it  was  a  little  less  bright,  and  in  the  smallest  it  only 
came  to  redness.  The  bulbs  were  then  sealed  off  and  separat-ely 
tried.  The  brightness  of  the  filaments  was  now  such  as  would 
have  been  expected  on  the  supposition  that  the  energy  given  off 
was  proportionate  to  the  surface  of  the  bulb,  this  surface  in  each 
case  representing  one  of  the  coatings  of  a  condenser.  Accord- 
ingly, there  was  less  difference  between  the  largest  and  the 
middle  sized  than  between  the  latter  and  the  smallest  bulb. 

An  interesting  observation  was  made  in  this  experiment.  The 
three  bulbs  were  suspended  from  a  straight  bare  wire  connected 
to  a  terminal  of  a  coil,  the  largest  bulb  being  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  wire,  at  some  distance  from  it  the  smallest  bulb,  and  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  latter  the  middle-sized  one.  The  carbons 
glowed  then  in  both  the  larger  bulbs  about  as  expected,  but  the 
smallest  did  not  get  its  share  by  far.  This  observation  led  me  to 
exchange  the  position  of  the  bulbs,  and  I  then  observed  that 
whichever  of  the  bulbs  was  in  the  middle  was  by  far  less  bright 
than  it  was  in  any  other  position.  This  mystifying  result  was, 
of  course,  found  to  be  due  to  the  electrostatic  action  between  the 
bulbs.  When  they  were  placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  or 
when  they  were  attached  to  the  comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
of  copper  wire,  they  glowed  in  about  the  order  determined  by 
their  surfaces. 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  it  is  also  of  some  importance,  especi- 
ally at  high  degrees  of  exhaustion.  Of  all  the  possible  construc- 
tions, it  seems  that  a  spherical  globe  with  the  refractory  body 
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mounted  in  its  centre  is  the  best  to  employ.  By  experience  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  in  such  a  globe  a  refractory  body  of 
a  given  bulk  is  more  easily  brought  to  incandescence  than  when 
differently  shaped  bulbs  are  used.  There  is  also  an  advantage  in 
giving  to  the  incandescent  body  the  shape  of  a  sphere,  for  self- 
evident  reasons.  In  any  case  the  body  should  be  mounted  in  the 
centre,  where  the  atoms  rebounding  from  the  glass  collide.  This 
object  is  best  attained  in  the  spherical  bulb ;  but  it  is  also  at- 
tained in  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  one  or  two  straight  filaments 
coinciding  with  its  axis,  and  possibly  also  in  parabolical  or  spheri- 
cal bulbs  with  refractor}'  body  or  bodies  placed  in  the  focus  or 
foci  of  the  same ;  though  the  latter  is  not  probable,  as  the  elec- 
trified atoms  should  in  all  cases  rebound  normallv  from  the 
surface  they  strike,  unless  the  speed  were  excessive,  in  which 
case  they  wouhl  probably  follow  the  general  law  of  reflection. 
Xo  matter  what  shape  the  vessel  may  have,  if  the  exhaustion  be 
low,  a  filament  mounted  in  the  globe  is  brought  to  the  same 
degree  of  incandescence  in  all  parts ;  but  if  the  exhaustion  be 
high  and  the  bulb  l)e  spherical  or  pear-shaped,  as  usual,  focal 
|)oints  form  and  the  filament  is  heated  to  a  liigher  degree  at  or 
near  such  points. 

To  illustrate  the  effect,  I  have  here  two  small  bulbs  which  are 
alike,  only  one  is  exhausted  to  a  low  and  the  other  to  a  very  high 
degree.  When  connected  to  the  coil,  the  filament  in  the  former 
glows  uniformly  throughout  all  its  length  ;  whereas  in  the  latter, 
that  portion  of  the  filament  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bulb 
glows  far  more  intensely  than  the  rest.  A  curious  point  is  that 
the  phenomenon  occurs  even  if  two  filaments  are  mounted  in  a 
bulb,  each  being  connected  to  one  terminal  of  the  coil,  and,  what 
is  still  more  curious,  if  they  be  very  near  together,  provided  the 
vacuum  be  very  high.  I  noted  in  experiments  with  such  bulbs 
that  the  filaments  would  give  way  usually  at  a  certain  ]X)int,  and 
in  the  first  trials  I  attributed  it  to  a  defect  in  the  carbon.  But 
when  the  phenomenon  occurred  many  times  in  succession  I 
recognized  its  real  cause. 

In  order  to  bring  a  refi'actorv  body  inclosed  in  a  bulb  to  in- 
candescence, it  is  desirable,  on  account  of  economy,  that  all  the 
energy  supplied  to  the  bulb  from  the  source  should  reach  without 
loss  the  body  to  be  heated ;  from  there,  and  from  nowhere  else, 
it  should  be  radiated.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to 
iva<*h  this  theoretical  result,  but  it  is  possible  by  a  pro|>er  construc- 
tion of  the  illuminating  device  to  approximate  it  more  or  less. 
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For  many  reasons,  the  refractory  body  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  bnlb,  and  it  is  nsnally  supported  on  a  glass  stem  containing 
the  leading-in  wire.  As  the  potential  of  this  wire  is  alternated, 
the  rarefied  gas  surrounding  the  stem  is  acted  upon  inductively, 
and  the  glass  stem  is  violently  bombarded  and  heated.  In  this 
manner  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  energy  supplied  to  the 
bulb — especially  when  exceedingly  high  frequencies  are  used — 
may  be  lost  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  To  obviate  this  loss, 
or  at  least  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  I  usually  screen  the  rarefied 
gas  surrounding  the  stem  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  leading-in 
wire  by  providing  the  stem  with  a  tube  or  coating  of  conducting 
material.  It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the  best  among  metals  to 
employ  for  this  purpose  is  aluminum,  on  account  of  its  many  re- 
markable properties.  Its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  easily  fusible, 
and,  therefore,  its  distance  from  the  incandescing  body  should  be 
properly  estimated.  Usually,  a  thin  tube,  of  a  diameter  some- 
what smaller  than  that  of  the  glass  stem,  is  made  of  the  finest 
aluminum  sheet,  and  slipped  on  the  stem.  The  tube  is  conveni- 
ently prepared  by  wrapjring  around  a  rod  fastened  in  a  lathe  a 
piece  of  aluminum  slieet  of  proper  size,  grasping  the  sheet  firmly 
with  clean  chamois  leather  or  blotting  paper,  and  spinning  the 
rod  very  fast.  The  sheet  i8  wound  tightly  aroimd  the  rod,  and  a 
highly  polished  tube  of  one  or  three  layers  of  the  sheet  is  obtained. 
When  filip]>cd  on  the  stem,  the  pressure  is  generally  suflScient  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  off,  but,  for  safety,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sheet  may  be  turned  inside.  The  upper  inside  comer  of  the 
sheet — that  is,  the  one  which  is  nearest  to  the  refractorv  incan- 
descent  body — should  be  cut  out  diagonally,  as  it  often  happens 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  heat,  this  comer  turns  toward 
the  inside  and  comes  very  near  to,  or  in  contact  with,  the  wire,  or 
filament,  supporting  the  refractory  body.  The  greater  part  of 
the  energy  supplied  to  the  bulb  is  then  used  up  in  heating  the 
metal  tube,  and  the  bulb  is  rendered  useless  for  the  purpose. 
The  aluminum  sheet  should  project  above  the  glass  stem  more  or 
less — one  inch  or  so — or  else,  if  the  glass  be  too  close  to  the  in- 
candescing body,  it  may  be  strongly  heated  and  become  more  or 
less  conducting,  whereupon  it  may  be  ruptured,  or  may,  by  its 
conductivity,  establish  a  good  electrical  connection  between  the 
metal  tube  and  the  leading-in  wire,  in  which  case,  again,  most  of 
the  energy  will  be  lost  in  heating  the  former.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  make  the  toj)  of  the  glass  tube,  for  about  an  inch,  of  a 
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mnch  smaller  diameter.  To  still  further  reduce  the  danger 
arising  from  the  heating  of  the  glass  stem,  and  also  with  the  view 
of  preventing  an  electrical  connection  between  the  metal  tube 
and  the  electrode,  I  preferably  wrap  the  stem  with  several  layers 
of  thin  mica,  which  extends  at  least  as  far  as  the  metal  tube.  In 
some  bulbs  I  have  also  used  an  outside  insulating  cover. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  only  made  to  aid  the  experimenter 
in  the  first  trials,  for  the  difficulties  which  he  encounters  he  may 
soon  find  means  to  overcome  in  his  own  way. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  screen,  and  the  advantage  of 
using  it,  I  have  here  two  bulbs  of  the  same  size,  with  their  stems, 
leading-in  wires  and  incandescent  lamp  filaments  tied  to  the  latter, 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  The  stem  of  one  bulb  is  provided 
with  an  aluminum  tube,  the  stem  of  the  other  has  none.  Origi- 
nally the  two  bulbs  were  joined  by  a  tube  which  was  connected 
to  a  Sprengel  pump.  When  a  high  vacuum  had  been  reached, 
first  the  connecting  tube,  and  then  the  bulbs,  were  sealed  off ; 
they  are  therefore  of  the  same  degree  of  exhaustion.  When  they 
are  separately  connected  to  the  coil  giving  a  certain  potential,  the 
carbon  filament  in  the  bulb  provided  with  the  aluminum  screen 
is  rendered  highly  incandescent,  while  the  filament  in  the  other 
bulb  may,  with  the  same  potential,  not  even  come  to  redness, 
although  in  reality  the  latter  bulb  takes  generally  more  energy 
than  the  former.  When  they  are  both  connected  together  to  the 
terminal,  the  difference  is  even  more  apparent,  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  screening.  The  metal  tube  placed  on  the  stem  contain- 
ing the  leading-in  wire  performs  really  two  distinct  functions:  First, 
it  acts  more  or  less  as  an  electrostatic  screen,  thus  economizing 
the  energy  supplied  to  the  bulb;  and,  second,  to  whatever  extent 
it  may  fail  to  act  electrostatically,  it  acts  mechanically,  prevent- 
ing the  bombardment,  and  consequently  intense  heating  and 
possible  deterioration  of  the  slender  support  of  the  refractory  in- 
candescent body,  or  of  the  glass  stem  containing  the  leading-in 
wire.  I  say  slender  support,  for  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to 
confine  the  heat  more  completely  to  the  incandescing  body  its  sup- 
port should  be  very  thin,  so  as  to  carry  away  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  heat  by  conduction.  Of  all  the  supports  used  I  have 
found  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  filament  to  be  the  best, 
principally  because  among  conductors  it  can  withstand  the  high- 
est degree  of  heat. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  metal  tube  as  an  electrostatic  screen 
depends  lursrel y  on  the  degree  of  exlmustion. 
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At  excessively  high  degrees  of  exhaustion — which  are  reached 
by  using  great  care  and  special  means  in  connection  with  the 
Sprengel  pump — when  the  matter  in  the  globe  is  in  the  ultra- 
radiant  state,  it  acts  most  perfectly.  The  shadow  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  tube  is  then  sharply  defined  upon  the  bulb. 

At  a  somewhat  lower  degree  of  exhaustion,  which  is  about  the 
ordinary  "non-striking"  vacuum,  and  generally  as  long  as  the 
matter  moves  predominantly  in  straight  liaes,  the  screen  still 
does  well.  In  elucidation  of  the  preceding  remark  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  what  is  a  "nou-striking"  vacuum  for  a  coil  operated 
as  ordinarily,  by  impulses,  or  currents,  of  low  frequency,  is  not 
so,  by  far,  when  the  coil  is  operated  by  currents  of  very  high  fre- 
quency. In  such  case  the  discharge  may  pass  with  great  freedom 
through  the  rarefied  gas  through  which  a  low  frequency  dis- 
charge may  not  pass,  even  though  the  potential  be  much  higher. 
At  ordinary  atmospheric  pressures  just  the  reverse  rule  holds 
good :  the  liigher  the  frequency,  the  less  the  spark  discharge  is 
able  to  jump  between  the  terminals,  especially  if  they  are  knobs 
or  spheres  of  some  size. 

Finally,  at  very  low  degrees  of  exhaustion,  when  tlie  gas  is  well 
conducting,  the  metal  tube  not  only  does  not  act  as  an  electro- 
static screen,  but  even  is  a  drawback,  aiding  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  dissipation  of  the  energy  laterally  from  the  leading-in 
wire.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected.  In  this  case,  namely, 
the  metal  tube  is  in  good  electrical  connection  with  the  leading- 
in  wire,  and  most  of  the  bombardment  is  directed  upon  the  tube. 
As  long  as  the  electrical  connection  is  not  good,  the  conducting 
tube  is  always  of  some  advantage,  for  although  it  may  not  greatly 
economize  energy,  still  it  protects  the  support  of  the  refractory 
button,  and  is  the  means  of  concentrating  more  energy  upon  the 
same. 

To  whatever  extent  the  aluminum  tube  performs  the  function 
of  a  screen,  its  usefulness  is  therefore  limited  to  very  high  de- 
grees of  exhaustion  when  it  is  insulated  from  the  electrode — that 
is,  when  the  gas  as  a  whole  is  non-conducting,  and  the  molecu- 
les, or  atoms,  act  as  independent  carriers  of  electric  charges. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  a  more  or  less  effective  screen,  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,  the  conducting  tube  or  coating  may 
also  act,  by  reason  of  its  conductivity,  as  a  sort  of  equalizer  or 
dampener  of  the  bombardment  against  the  stem.  To  be  explicit, 
I  assume  the  action  to  be  as  follows :  Suppose  a  rhythmical  bom- 
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bftrdment  to  occur  against  the  conducting  tnbe  by  reason  of  its 
imperfect  action  as  a  screen,  it  certainly  most  happen  that  some 
molecolee,  or  atoms,  strike  the  tube  sooner  than  others.  Those 
which  come  first  in  contact  with  it  give  up  their  superfluous 
charge,  and  the  tube  is  electrified,  the  electrification  instantly 
spreading  over  its  surface.  But  this  must  diminish  the  energy 
lost  in  the  bombardment,  for  two  reasons :  first,  the  charge  given 
ap  by  the  atoms  spreads  over  a  great  area,  and  hence  the  electric 
density  at  any  point  is  small,  and  the  atoms  are  repelled  with  lees 
energy  than  they  would  be  if  they  etmck  against  a  good  insu- 
lator ;  secondly,  as  the  tube  is  electrified  by  the  atoms  which  first 
come  in  contact  with  it,  the  progress  of  the  following  atoms 
against  the  tube  is  more  or  less  checked  by  the  repnldon  which 


the  electrified  tube  must  exert  upon  the  similarly  electrified 
atoms.  This  repulsion  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
large  portion  of  the  atoms  from  striking  the  tube,  but  at  any  rate 
it  must  diminish  the  energy  of  their  impact.  It  is  clear  that 
when  the  exhaustion  is  very  low,  and  the  rarefied  gas  well  con- 
ducting, neither  of  the  above  effects  can  occur,  aud,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fewer  the  atoms,  with  the  greater  freedom  they  move ; 
in  other  words,  the  higher  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  up  to  a 
limit,  the  more  telling  will  be  both  the  effects. 

What  I  have  just  said  may  afford  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon observed  by  Prof.  Crookes,  namely,  that  a  discharge 
through  a  bulb  is  established  with  much  greater  facility  when  an 
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insulator  than  when  a  conductor  is  present  in  tlie  same.  In  my 
opinion,  the  conductor  acts  as  a  danipener  of  the  motion  of  the 
atoms  in  the  two  ways  pointed  out ;  hence,  to  cause  a  visible  dis- 
charge to  pass  througli  the  bulb,  a  much  higher  potential  is 
needed  if  a  conductor,  especially  of  much  surface,  be  present. 

For  the  sake  of  elucidating  of  some  of  the  remarks  before  made, 
I  must  now  refer  to  Figs.  147,  148  and  149,  which  illustrate 
various  arrangements  with  a  type  of  bulb  most  generally  used. 

Fig.  147  is  a  section  through  a  spherical  bulb  l,  with  the  glass 
stem  *,  contains  the  leading-in  wire  w^  which  has  a  lamp  filament 
/  fastened  to  it,  serving  to  support  the  refractory  button  ///  in  the 
centre,  m  is  a  sheet  of  thin  micii  wound  in  several  lavers  around 
the  stem  ^,  and  a  is  the  aluminum  tube. 

Fig.  148  illustrates  such  a  bulb  in  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
stage  of  perfection.  A  metallic  tube  s  is  fastened  by  means  of 
some  cement  to  the  neck  of  the  tube.  In  the  tube  is  screwed  a 
plug  p,  of  insulating  material,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  fastened 
*  a  metallic  terminal  t^  for  the  connection  to  the  leading-in  wire  ir. 
This  terminal  must  be  well  insulated  from  the  metal  tube  s ; 
therefore,  if  the  cement  used  is  conducting — and  most  generally 
it  is  sufficiently  so — the  space  between  the  plug  p  and  the  neck 
of  the  bulb  should  be  filled  mth  some  good  insulating  material, 
such  as  mica  powder. 

Fig.  149  shows  a  bulb  made  for  exj>eriniental  purposes.  In  this 
bulb  the  aluminum  tul)e  is  provided  with  an  external  connection, 
which  serves  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  tube  under  various 
conditions.  It  is  referred  to  chiefly  to  suggest  a  line  of  exj)eri- 
ment  foUowed. 

Since  the  bombardment  against  the  stem  containing  the  lead- 
ing-in w4re  is  due  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  latter  upon  the 
rarefied  gas,  it  is  of  advantage  to  reduce  this  action  as  far  as 
practicable  by  employing  a  very  thin  wire,  surrounded  by, a  very 
thick  insulation  of  glass  or  other  material,  and  l)y  making  the 
wire  passing  through  the  rarefied  gas  as  short  as  ])racticable.  To 
combine  these  features  I  employ  a  large  tube  t  (Fig.  150),  which 
protrudes  into  the  bulb  to  some  distance,  and  carries  on  the  top  a 
very  short  glass  stem  *,  into  which  is  sealed  the  leading-in  wire 
/r,  and  I  protect  the  toj)  of  the  glass  stem  against  the  heat  by  a 
small  aluminum  tube  a  and  a  layer  of  mica  underneath  the  same, 
as  usual.  The  wire  n\  passing  through  the  large  tube  to  the 
outside  of  the  bulb,  should  be  well  insulated — with  a  glass  tube, 
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for  inntaiice — aiid  the  space  between  ouglit  to  l)e  tilled  out  with 
some  excellent  insulator.  Anioii^  main'  inRulatitig  powdent  I 
liave  found  that  iiiit-a  powder  is  the  hent  to  employ.  If  this  pre- 
caution iw  not  taken,  th«  tube  t,  protrndinp  into  the  bulb,  will 
Kurely  l)e  crackeii  in  connequencc  of  the  beating  by  the  brusheR 
whieh  are  apt  to  fonn  in  the  npper  part  of  the  tube,  near  tlie  ex- 
hauiited  ploltp,  es]wcially  if  the  vacuum  be  excellent,  ami  therefore 
the  potential  necessary  to  operate  the  lamp  Ih;  very  liigli. 

Fig,  151  illustrates  a  similar  arrangement,  with  a  large  tube  t 
pn>truding  into  the  part  of  the  bulb  containing  the  refractorj' 
button  in.  In  this  case  the  ^\'i^e  leading  from  the  outside  into 
the  bulb  is  omitted,  the  energy  re<|uired  being  supplied  through 


Fro.  149. 


Fio.  160. 


eoikdensor  coatings  r  i'.  The  insulating  [lacking  v  should  in 
this  constniction  be  tightly  fitting  to  the  glas»i,  and  rather  wide, 
or  otherwise  the  discbarge  might  avoid  [>a.-4<ing  tlirougb  the  wire 
I/-,  which  connects  the  inside  condenser  coating  to  the  incaudes- 
cent  button  m. 

Tlie  molecular  Iximbardment  against  the  glass  stem  in  tlie  bulb 
is  a  source  <if  great  trouble.  As  an  illustration  1  will  cite  a  phe- 
nomenon only  too  freqncntly  and  uuwilliiigly  observed,  A  bulb, 
preferably  a  large  one,  may  Ite  taken,  and  a  gixid  conducting 
IhmIv.  fluuh  as  a  piece  of  carbon,  may  be  mounted  in  it  upon  a  plati- 
num wire  sealed  in  the  glass  stem.  The  bulb  may  be  exhausted 
to  a  fairly  high  degree,  nearly  to  the  point  when  phosphorescence 
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begins  to  appear.  When  the  bulb  is  connected  with  the  coil,  the 
piece  of  carbon,  if  small,  may  become  highly  incandescent  at 
first,  but  its  brightness  immediately  diminishes,  and  then  the  dis- 
charge may  break  through  the  glass  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  stem,  in  the  form  of  bright  sparks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  platinum  wire  is  in  good  electrical  connection  with  the  rare- 
fied gas  tlirough  the  piece  of  carbon  or  metal  at  the  top.  The 
first  sparks  are  singularly  bright,  recalling  those  drawn  from  a 
clear  surface  of  mercury.  But,  as  they  heat  the  glass  rapidly, 
they,  of  course,  lose  their  brightness,  and  cease  when  the  glass  at 
the  ruptured  place  becomes  incandescent,  or  generally  sufficiently 
hot  to  conduct.  Wlien  observed  for  the  first  time  the  phenome- 
non must  appear  very  curious,  and  shows  in  a  striking  manner 
how  radically  different  alternate  currents,  or  impulses,  of  high 
frequency  behave,  as  compared  with  steady  currents,  or  currents 
of  low  frequency.  With  such  currents — namely,  the  latter — ^the 
phenomenon  would  of  course  not  occur.  When  frequencies  such 
as  are  obtained  by  mechanical  means  are  used,  I  think  that  the  rup- 
ture of  the  glass  is  more  or  less  the  consequence  of  the  bombard, 
ment,  which  warms  it  up  and  impairs  its  insulating  power  ;  but 
with  frequencies  obtainable  with  condensers  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  glass  may  give  way  without  previous  heating.  Although 
this  appears  most  singular  at  first,  it  is  in  reality  what  we  might 
expect  to  occur.  The  energy  supplied  to  the  wire  leading  into 
the  bulb  is  given  off  partly  by  direct  action  through  the  carbon 
button,  and  partly  by  inductive  action  through  the  glass  surround- 
ing the  wire.  The  case  is  thus  analogous  to  that  in  which  a  con- 
denser shunted  by  a  conductor  of  low  resistance  is  connected  to 
a  source  of  alternating  current.  As  long  as  the  frequencies  are 
low,  the  conductor  gets  the  most  and  the  condenser  is  perfectly 
safe ;  but  when  the  frequency  becomes  excessive,  the  role  of  the 
conductor  may  become  quite  insignificant.  In  the  latter  case  tlie 
difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals  of  the  condenser  may  be- 
come so  great  as  to  rupture  the  dielectric,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  terminals  are  joined  by  a  conductor  of  low  resis 
tance. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary,  when  it  is  desired  to  produce 
the  incandescence  of  a  body  inclosed  in  a  bulb  by  means  of  these 
currents,  that  the  body  should  be  a  conductor,  for  even  a  perfect 
non-conductor  may  be  quite  as  readily  heated.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  sufficient  to  surround  a  conducting  electrode  with  a  non-con- 
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ducting  material,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  bulb  described  before  in 
Fig.  150,  in  which  a  thin  incandescent  lamp  filament  is  coated 
with  a  Bon-condnctor,  and  supports  a  button  of  the  same  material 
on  the  top.  At  tlie  start  the  bombardment  goes  on  hy  indnctive 
action  through  the  non-conductor,  until  the  same  is  snfSciently 
heated  to  become  conducting,  when  the  bombardment  continues 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

A  difEerent  arrangement  used  iu  some  of  the  ludhs  constructed 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  152,  In  thi«  instance  a  non-conductor  m  i6 
mounted  in  a  piece  of  ciimmon  arc  light  carbon  so  as  to  project 
some  small  distance  above  the  latter.  The  carlwin  piece  is  con- 
iMK'ted  to  the  leading-in  wire  patising  through  a  glass  stem,  which 


is  wrapped  with  several  layers  of  mica.  An  aluminum  tube  '(  is 
employed  as  usual  for  s<Teeiiing.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  reaches 
verv'  nearly  as  high  as  the  carbon  and  only  the  n<ni-t'()nductor  m 
projects  a  little  al>ovc  it.  The  lioinlmrdment  goes  at  Hrst  against 
tlie  upper  surface  of  carbon,  tlie  lower  jtarts  being  protected  by 
the  aluminum  tube.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  non-conductor  m 
is  heated  it  is  rendered  good  conducting,  and  then  it  becomes  the 
centre  of  tlie  bombardment,  being  most  exposed  to  the  same. 

I  hare  also  coustnicted  during  these  experiment;  many  such 
single-wire  bulbs  with  or  without  internal  electrode,  in  which  the 
radiant  matter  was  projected  against,  or  focused  upon,  the  body 
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to  be  rendered  incandescent.  Fig.  153  (page  263)  illuBtratee  one 
of  the  bulbs  used.  It  consists  of  a  spherical  globe  l,  provided 
with  a  long  neck  w,  on  top,  for  increasing  the  action  in  some  cases 
by  the  application  of  an  external  conducting  coating.  The  globe  l 
is  blown  out  on  the  bottom  into  a  verv  small  bulb  &,  which  serves 
to  hold  it  firmly  in  a  socket  s  of  insulating  material  into  which  it 
is  cemented.  A  fine  lamp  filament  f^  supported  on  a  wire  tr, 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  globe  l.  The  filament  is  ren- 
dered incandescent  in  the  middle  portion,  where  the  bombard- 
ment proceeding  from  the  lower  inside  surface  of  the  globe  is 
most  intense.  The  lower  portion  of  tlie  globe,  as  far  as  the 
socket  8  reaches,  is  rendered  conducting,  eitlier  by  a  tinfoil  coat- 
ing or  otherwise,  and  the  external  electrode  is  connected  to  a 
terminal  of  the  coil. 

The  arrangement  diagrammatically  indicated  in  Fig.  153  was 
found  to  be  an  inferior  one  when  it  was  desired  to  render  incan- 
descent a  filament  or  button  supported  in  the  centre  of  the  globe, 
but  it  was  convenient  when  the  object  was  to  excite  phosphor- 
escence. 

In  many  experiments  in  which  bodies  of  different  kind  were 
mounted  in  the  bulb  as,  for  instance,  indicated  in  Fig.  152,  some 
observations  of  interest  were  made. 

It  was  found,  among  other  things,  that  in  such  cases,  no  mat- 
ter where  the  bombardment  began,  just  as  soon  as  a  high  tem- 
perature was  reached  there  was  generally  one  of  the  bodies 
which  seemed  to  take  most  of  the  bombardment  upon  itself,  the 
other,  or  others,  being  thereby  relieved.  The  quality  appeared 
to  depend  principally  on  the  point  of  fusion,  and  on  the  facility 
with  which  the  body  was  "  evaporated,"  or,  generally  speaking, 
disintegrated — meaning  by  the  latter  term  not  only  the  throwing 
off  of  atoms,  but  likewise  of  large  lumps.  The  observation  made 
was  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  notions.  In  a  highly 
exhausted  bulb,  electricity  is  carried  off  from  the  electrode  by 
independent  carriers,  which  are  partly  the  atoms,  or  molecules, 
of  the  residual  atmosphere,  and  partly  the  atoms,  molecules,  or 
lumps  thrown  off  from  the  electrode.  If  the  electrode  is  com- 
posed of  bodies  of  different  character,  and  if  one  of  these  is  more 
easily  disentegrated  than  the  other,  most  of  the  electricity  sup- 
plied is  carried  off  from  that  body,  which  is  then  brought  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  others,  and  this  the  more,  as  upon 
an  increase  of  the  temperature  the  body  is  still  more  easily  dis- 
intregrated. 
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It  seems  to  me  quite  probable  that  a  similar  process  takes  place 
in  the  bulb  even  with  a  homogeneous  electrode,  and  I  think  it 
to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  disintegration.  There  is  bound 
to  be  some  irregularity,  even  if  the  surface  is  highly  polished, 
which,  of  course,  is  impossible  with  most  of  the  refractory  bodies 
employed  as  electrodes.  Assume  that  a  point  of  the  electrode 
gets  hotter ;  instantly  most  of  the  discharge  passes  through  that 
point,  and  a  minute  patch  it  probably  fused  and  evaporated.  It 
is  now  possible  that  in  consequence  of  the  violent  disintegration 
tlie  spot  attacked  sinks  in  temperature,  or  that  a  counter  force  is 
created,  as  in  an  arc ;  at  any  rate,  the  local  tearing  off  meets  with 
the  limitations  incident  to  the  experiment,  whereupon  the  same 
process  occurs  on  another  place.  To  the  eye  the  electrode  ap- 
pears uniformly  brilliant,  but  there  are  upon  it  points  constantly 
shifting  and  wandering  around,  of  a  temperature  far  above  the 
mean,  and  this  materially  hastens  the  process  of  deterioration. 
That  some  such  thing  occurs,  at  least  when  the  electrode  is  at  a  lower 
temperature,  sufficient  experimental  evidence  can  be  obtained  in 
the  following  manner :  Exhaust  a  bulb  to  a  very  high  degree,  so 
that  with  a  fairly  high  potential  the  discharge  cannot  pass — that 
is,  not  a  luininous  one,  for  a  weak  invisible  discharge  occurs 
always,  in  all  probability.  Now  raise  slowly  and  carefully  the 
potential,  leaving  the  primary  current  on  no  more  than  for  an 
instant.  At  a  certain  point,  two,  three,  or  half  a  dozen  phos- 
phorescent spots  will  appear  on  the  globe.  These  places  of  the 
glass  are  evidently  more  violently  bombarded  than  others,  this 
being  due  t<»  the  unevenly  distributed  electric  density,  necessi- 
tated, of  course,  by  sharp  projections,  or,  generally  speaking,  ir- 
regularities of  the  electrode.  But  the  luminous  patches  are 
constantly  changing  in  position,  which  is  especially  well  observ- 
able if  one  manages  to  produce  very  few,  and  this  indicates  that 
the  configuration  of  the  electrode  is  rapidly  changing. 

From  experiences  of  this  kind  I  am  led  to  infer  that,  in  order 
to  be  most  durable,  the  refmctory  button  in  the  bulb  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a  sphere  with  a  highly  polished  surface.  Such  a 
small  sphere  could  be  manufactured  from  a  diamond  or  some 
other  crystal,  but  a  better  way  would  be  to  fuse,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  extreme  degrees  of  temperature,  some  oxide — as,  fo 
instance,  zirconia — into  a  small  drop,  and  then  keep  it  in  the 
bulb  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  its  point  of  fusion. 

Interesting  and  useful  results  can,  no  doubt,  be  reached  in  tlie 
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direction  of  extreme  degrees  of  heat.  How  can  such  high  tem- 
peratures be  arrived  at  'i  How  are  tlie  highest  degrees  of  heat 
reached  in  nature  ?  By  the  impact  of  stars,  by  high  speeds  and 
collisions.  In  a  collision  any  rate  of  heat  generation  may  be 
attained.  In  a  chemical  process  we  are  limited.  When  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  combine,  they  fall,  metaphorically  speaking,  from 
a  definite  height.  We  cannot  go  very  far  with  a  blast,  nor  by 
confining  heat  in  a  furnace,  but  in  an  exhausted  bulb  we  can 
concentrate  any  amount  of  energy  upon  a  minute  button.  Leav- 
ing practicability  out  of  consideration,  this,  then,  would  be  the 
means  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  enable  us  to  reach  the  highest 
temperature.  But  a  great  difficulty  when  proceeding  in  this  way 
is  encountered,  namely,  in  most  cases  the  body  is  carried  off  be- 
fore it  can  fuse  and  form  a  drop.  This  difficulty  exists  princip- 
ally with  an  oxide,  such  as  zirconia,  because  it  cannot  be  com- 
pressed in  so  hard  a  cake  that  it  would  not  be  carried  off  quickly. 
I  have  endeavored  repeatedly  to  fuse  zirconia,  placing  it  in  a  cup  of 
arc  light  carbon,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  152.  It  glowed  with  a  most 
intense  light,  and  the  stream  of  the  particles  projected  out  of  the 
carbon  cup  was  of  a  vivid  white ;  but  whether  it  was  compressed 
in  a  cake  or  made  into  a  paste  with  carbon,  it  was  carried  off 
before  it  could  be  fused.  The  carbon  cup,  containing  zirconia, 
had  to  be  mounted  very  low  in  the  neck  of  a  large  bulb,  as  the 
heating  of  the  glass  by  the  projected  particles  of  the  oxide  was 
so  rapid  that  in  the  first  trial  the  bulb  was  cracked  almost  in  an 
instant,  when  the  current  was  turned  on.  The  heating  of  the 
glass  by  the  projected  particles  was  foimd  to  be  always  greater 
when  the  carbon  cup  contained  a  body  which  was  rapidly  carried 
off — I  presume,  because  in  such  cases,  with  the  same  potential, 
higher  speeds  were  reached,  and  also  because,  per  unit  of  time, 
more  matter  was  projected — that  is,  more  particles  would  strike 
the  glass. 

The  before-mentioned  difficulty  did  not  exist,  however,  when 
the  body  mounted  in  the  carbon  cup  offered  great  resistance  to 
deterioration.  For  instance,  when  an  oxide  was  first  fused  in 
an  oxygen  blast,  and  then  mounted  in  the  bulb,  it  melted  very 
readily  into  a  drop. 

Generally,  during  the  process  of  fusion,  magnificent  light 
effects  were  noted,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea.  Fig.  152  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  effect  observed 
with  a  ruby  drop.     At  first  one  may  see  a  narrow  funnel  of 
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white  light  projected  against  the  top  of  the  globe,  where  it 
produces  an  irregularly  outlined  phosphorescent  patch.  When  the 
point  of  the  ruby  fuses,  the  phosphorescence  becomes  very  power- 
ful ;  but  as  the  atoms  are  projected  with  much  greater  speed 
from  the  surface  of  the  drop,  soon  the  glass  gets  hot  and  "tired," 
and  now  only  the  outer  edge  of  the  patch  glows.  In  this  manner 
an  intensely  phosphorescent,  sharply  defined  line,  Z,  correspond- 
ing to  the  outline  of  the  drop,  is  produced,  which  spreads  slowly 
over  the  globe  as  the  drop  gets  larger.  When  the  mass  begins 
to  boil,  small  bubbles  and  cavities  are  formed,  which  cause  dark 
colored  spots  to  sweep  across  the  globe.  The  bulb  may  be 
turned  downward  without  fear  of  the  drop  falling  oflf,  as  the 
mass  possesses  considerable  viscosity. 

I  may  mention  here  another  feature  of  some  interest,  which 
I  believe  to  have  noted  in  the  course  of  these  experiments, 
though  the  observations  do  not  amount  to  a  certitude.  It  ap- 
peared that  under  the  molecular  impact  caused  by  the  rapidly 
alternating  potential,  the  body  was  fused  and  maintained  in  that 
state  at  a  lower  temperature  in  a  highly  exhausted  bulb  than 
was  the  case  at  normal  pressure  and  application  of  heat  in  the 
ordinary  way — that  is,  at  least,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  the 
light  emitted.  One  of  the  experiments  perfonned  may  be  men- 
tioned here  by  way  of  illustration.  A  small  piece  of  pumice 
stone  was  stuck  on  a  platinum  wire,  and  iirst  melted  to  it  in  a 
gas  burner.  The  wire  was  next  placed  between  two  pieces  of 
charcoal,  and  a  burner  applied,  so  as  to  produce  an  intense  heat, 
sufficient  to  melt  down  the  pumice  stone  into  a  small  glass-like 
button.  The  platinum  wire  had  to  be  taken  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness, to  prevent  its  melting  in  the  fire.  While  in  the  charcoal 
fire,  or  when  held  in  a  burner  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  degree 
of  heat,  the  button  glowed  with  great  brilliancy.  Tlie  wire  with 
the  button  was  then  mounted  in  a  bulb,  and  upon  exhausting  the 
same  to  a  high  degree,  the  current  was  turned  on  slowly,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  cracking  of  tlie  button.  Tlie  button  was  heated  to 
the  point  of  fusion,  and  when  it  melted,  it  did  not,  apparently, 
glow  with  the  same  brilliancv  as  before,  and  this  would  indicate 
a  lower  temperature.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  observ- 
er's possible,  and  even  probable,  error,  the  question  is,  can  a  body 
under  these  conditions  be  brought  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state 
with  the  evolution  of  leas  light  ? 

When  the  potential  of  a  body  is  rapidly  alternated,  it  is  certain 
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that  the  structure  is  jaiTed.  When  the  potential  in  very  high, 
although  the  vibrations  may  be  few — say  20,000  per  second — the 
effect  upon  the  structure  may  be  considerable.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  ruby  is  melted  into  a  drop  by  a  steady  application 
of  energy.  When  it  forms  a  drop,  it  will  emit  visible  and  in- 
visible waves,  which  will  be  in  a  definite  ratio,  and  to  the  eye  the 
drop  will  appear  to  be  of  a  certain  brilliancy.  Next,  suppose  we 
diminish  to  any  degree  we  choose  the  energy  steadily  supplied, 
and,  instead,  supply  energy  which  rises  and  falls  according  to  a 
certain  law.  Now,  when  the  drop  is  formed,  there  will  be  emit- 
ted from  it  three  different  kinds  of  vibrations — the  ordinan* 
visible,  and  two  kinds  of  invisible  waves :  that  is,  the  ordinary 
dark  waves  of  all  lengths,  and,  in  addition,  waves  of  a  well  de- 
fined character.  The  latter  would  not  exist  by  a  steady  supply 
of  the  energy  ;  still  they  help  to  jar  and  loosen  the  structure.  If 
this  really  be  the  case,  then  the  ruby  drop  will  emit  relatively 
less  visible  and  more  invisible  waves  than  before.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  when  a  platinum  wire,  for  instance,  is  fused  by  currents 
alternating  with  extreme  rapidity,  it  emits  at  the  point  of  fusion 
less  light  and  more  \nsible  radiation  than  it  does  when  melted  by 
a  steady  current,  though  the  total  energy  used  up  in  the  process 
of  fusion  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  ( )r,  to  cite  another  example, 
a  lamp  filament  is  not  capable  of  withstanding  as  long  with  cur- 
rents of  extreme  frequency  as  it  does  with  steady  currents, 
assuming  that  it  be  worked  at  the  same  luminous  intensity.  This 
means  that  for  rapidly  alternating  currents  the  filament  should 
be  shorter  and  thicker.  The  higher  the  frequency — that  is,  the 
greater  the  departure  from  the  steady  flow — the  worse  it  would 
be  for  the  filament.  But  if  the  truth  of  this  remark  were  de- 
monstrated, it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  such  a  refrac- 
tory button  as  used  in  these  bulbs  would  be  deteriorated  quicker 
by  currents  of  extremely  high  frequency  than  by  steady  or  low 
frequency  currents.  From  experience  I  may  say  that  just  the 
opposite  holds  good :  the  button  withstands  the  bombardment 
better  with  currents  of  very  high  frequency.  But  this  is  due  tt) 
the  fact  that  a  high  frequency  discharge  passes  through  a  rarefied 
gas  with  much  greater  freedom  than  a  steady  or  low  frequency 
discharge,  and  this  will  mean  that  with  the  former  we  can  work 
\vith  a  lower  potential  or  with  a  less  violent  impact.  As  long, 
then,  as  the  gas  is  of  no  consequence,  a  steady  or  low  frequency 
current  is  better ;  but  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  gas  is  desired 
and  important,  liigh  frequencies  are  preferable. 
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In  the  course  of  these  experiments  a  great  many  trials  were 
made  with  all  kinds  of  carbon  buttons.  Electrodes  made  of  or- 
dinary carbon  buttons  were  decidedly  more  durable  when  the 
buttons  were  obtained  by  the  application  of  enormous  pressure. 
Electrodes  prepared  by  depositing  carbon  in  well  known  ways 
did  not  show  up  well ;  they  blackened  the  globe  very  quickly. 
From  many  experiences  I  conclude  that  lamp  filaments  obtained 
in  this  manner  can  be  advantageously  used  only  with  low  poten- 
tials and  low  frequency  currents.  Some  kinds  of  carbon  withstand 
so  well  that,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  point  of  fusion,  it  is 
necessarv  to  emplov  verv  small  buttons.  In  this  case  the  obser- 
vation  is  rendered  verv  difficult  on  account  of  the  intense  heat 
produced.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  kinds  of 
carbon  are  fused  under  the  molecular  bombardment,  but  the 
liquid  state  must  be  one  of  great  instability.  Of  all  the  bodies 
tried  there  were  two  which  withstood  best — diamond  and  car- 
borundum. These  two  showed  up  about  equally,  but  the  latter 
was  preferable  for  many  reasons.  As  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  l)ody  is  not  yet  generally  known,  I  will  venture  to  call  your 
attention  to  it. 

It  has  been  recently  produced  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Acheson,  of 
Monongahela  C.^ity,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  It  is  intended  to  replace  ordi- 
nary diamond  jwwder  for  polishing  ])reciou8  stones,  etc.,  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  it  accomplishes  this  object  quite  suc- 
cessfullv.  I  do  not  know  whv  the  name  "  carbonmdum "  has 
been  given  to  it,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  process  of  its 
manufacture  which  justifies  this  selection.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  inventor,  I  obtained  a  short  while  ago  some  samples  which 
1  desired  to  test  in  regard  to  their  qualities  of  phosphorescence 
and  capability  of  withstanding  high  degrees  of  heat. 

Carbonmdum  can  be  obtained  in  two  forms — in  the  form  of 
^'crystals''  and  of  ])Owder.  The  former  appear  to  the  naked  eye 
dark  colored,  but  are  verv  brilliant ;  the  latter  is  of  nearlv  the 
same  color  as  ordinary  diamond  powder,  but  very  nmch  liner. 
When  viewed  under  a  microscoj)e  the  samples  of  crystals  given 
to  me  did  not  appear  to  have  any  definite  form,  but  rather  re- 
sembled jrieces  of  broken  up  egg  coal  of  tine  quality.  The 
majority  were  opaque,  but  there  were  some  which  were  trans- 
[larent  and  colored.  The  crystals  are  a  kind  of  carbon  containing 
some  impurities ;  they  are  extremely  hard,  and  withstand  for  a 
long  time  even  an  oxygen  blast.     When   the  blast   is   directed 
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againBt  them  they  at  first  form  a  cake  of  some  compactness,  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  the  fusion  of  impurities  they  contain.  The 
mass  withstands  for  a  very  long  time  the  blast  without  further 
fusion  ;  but  a  slow  carrying  off,  or  burning,  occurs,  and,  finally, 
a  small  quantity  of  a  glass-like  residue  is  left,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  melted  alumina.  When  compressed  strongly  they  conduct  very 
well,  but  not  as  well  as  ordinary  carbon.  The  powder,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  crystals  in  some  way,  is  practically  non-con- 
ducting.    It  affords  a  magnificent  polishing  material  for  stones. 

The  time  has  been  too  short  to  make  a  satisfactory  study  of 
the  properties  of  this  product,  but  enough  experience  has  been 
gained  in  a  few  weeks  I  have  experimented  upon  it  to  say  that 
it  does  possess  some  remarkable  properties  in  many  respects.  It 
withstands  excessively  high  degrees  of  heat,  it  is  little  deteriorated 
by  molecular  bombardment,  and  it  does  not  blacken  the  globe  as 
ordinary  carbon  does.  The  only  difficulty  which  I  have  experienced 
in  its  use  in  connection  with  these  experiments  was  to  find  some 
binding  material  which  would  resist  the  heat  and  the  effect  of  the 
bombardment  as  successfully  as  carborundum  itself  does. 

I  have  here  a  number  of  bulbs  which  I  have  provided  with 
buttons  of  carborundum.  To  make  such  a  button  of  carborun- 
dum crystals  I  proceed  in  the  following  maimer:  I  take  an  or- 
dinary lamp  filament  and  dip  its  point  in  tar,  or  some  other 
thick  substance  or  paint  which  may  be  readily  carbonized.  I 
next  pass  the  point  of  the  filament  through  tlie  crystals,  and  then 
hold  it  vertically  over  a  hot  plate.  The  tar  softens  and  forms  a 
drop  on  the  point  of  the  filament,  tlie  crystals  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  drop.  By  regulating  the  distance  from  the  plate 
the  tar  is  slowly  dried  out  and  the  button  becomes  solid.  I  then 
once  more  dip  the  button  in  tar  and  hold  it  again  over  a  plate 
until  the  tar  is  evaporated,  leaving  only  a  hard  mass  which  firmly 
binds  the  crystals.  When  a  larger  button  is  required  I  repeat 
the  process  several  times,  and  I  generally  also  cover  the  filament 
a  certain  distance  below  the  button  with  crystals.  The  button 
being  mounted  in  a  bulb,  when  a  good  vacuum  has  been  reached, 
first  a  weak  and  then  a  strong  discharge  is  passed  through  the 
bulb  to  carbonize  the  tar  and  expel  all  gaijes,  and  later  it  is  brought 
to  a  very  intense  incandescence. 

When  the  powder  is  used  I  have  found  it  best  to  proceed  as 
follows :  I  make  a  thick  paint  of  carborundum  and  tar,  and  pass 
a  lamp  filament  through  the  paint.     Taking  then  most  of  the 
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paint  off  by  nibbing  the  filament  against  a  piece  of  chamois 
leather,  I  hold  it  over  a  hot  plate  until  the  tar  evaporates  and  the 
coating  becomes  linn.  I  repeat  this  process  as  many  times  as  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  a  certain  thickness  of  coating.  On  the 
point  of  the  coated  filament  I  form  a  button  in  the  same 
manner. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  button — properly  prepared  under 
great  pressure — of  carborundum,  especially  of  powder  of  the  best 
quality,  will  withstand  the  effect  of  the  bombardment  fully  as 
well  as  anything  we  know.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  binding 
material  gives  way,  and  the  carborundum  is  slowly  thrown  off 
after  some  time.  As  it  does  not  seem  to  blacken  the  globe  in  the 
least,  it  might  be  found  useful  for  coating  the  filaments  of  ordinary 
incandescent  lamps,  and  I  think  that  it  is  even  possible  to  produce 
thin  threads  or  sticks  of  carborundum  which  will  replace  the  or- 
dinary filaments  in  an  incandescent  lamp.  A  carborundum  coat- 
ing seems  to  be  more  durable  than  other  coatings,  not  only 
because  the  carborundum  can  withstand  high  degrees  of  heat,  but 
also  because  it  seems  to  unite  with  the  carbon  better  than  anv 
other  material  I  have  tried.  A  coating  of  zirconia  or  any  other 
oxide,  for  instance,  is  far  more  quickly  destroyed.  I  prepared 
buttons  of  diamond  dust  in  the  same  manner  as  of  carborundum, 
and  these  came  in  durability  nearest  to  those  prepared  of  car- 
bonmdum,  but  the  binding  paste  gave  way  much  more  quickly 
in  the  diamond  buttons ;  this,  however,  I  attributed  to  the  size 
and  irregularity  of  the  grains  of  the  diamond. 

It  was  of  interest  to  find  whether  carborundum  possesses  the 
quality  of  phosphorescence.  ( )ne  is,  of  course,  prepared  to  en- 
counter two  difficulties :  first,  as  regards  the  rough  product,  the 
"crystals,"  they  are  good  conducting,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  con- 
ductors do  not  phosphoresce;  seccmd,  the  powder,  being  exceed- 
ingly fine,  would  not  be  apt  to  exhibit  very  prominently  this 
quality,  since  we  know  that  when  crystals,  even  such  as  diamond 
or  ruby,  are  finely  powdered,  they  lose  the  property  of  phos- 
phorescence to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  question  presents  itself  here,  can  a  conductor  phosphor- 
esce i  What  is  there  in  such  a  body  as  a  metal,  for  instiince,  that 
would  deprive  it  of  the  quality  of  phosphoresence,  unless  it  is 
that  property  which  characterizes  it  as  a  conductor  ?  For  it  is  a 
fact  that  most  of  the  phosphorescent  bodies  lose  that  quality  when 
they  are  sufficiently  heated  to  become  more  or  less  conducting. 
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Then,  if  a  metal  be  in  a  large  measure,  or  perhaps  entirely,  de- 
prived of  that  property,  it  should  be  capable  of  phosphoresence. 
Therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  some  extremely  high  fre- 
quency, when  behaving  practically  as  a  non-conductor,  a  metal 
or  any  other  conductor  might  exhibit  the  quality  of  phosphores- 
ence,  even  though  it  be  entirely  incapable  of  phosphorescing 
under  the  impact  of  a  low-frequency  discharge.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  possible  way  how  a  conductor  might  at  least  appear 
to  phosphoresce. 

Considerable  doubt  still  exists  as  to  what  really  is  phosphor- 
escence, and  as  to  whether  the  various  phenomena  comprised 
under  this  liead  are  due  to  the  same  causes.  Suppose  that  in  an 
exhausted  bulb,  under  the  molecular  impact,  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  metal  or  other  conductor  is  rendered  strongly  luminous, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  found  that  it  remains  comparatively 
cool,  would  not  this  luminosity  be  called  phosphorescence?  Now 
such  a  result,  theoretically  at  least,  is  possible,  for  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  potential  or  speed.  Assume  the  potential  of  the 
electrode,  and  consequently  the  speed  of  the  projected  atoms,  to 
be  sufficiently  high,  the  surface  of  the  metal  piece,  against  which 
the  atoms  are  projected,  would  be  rendered  highly  incandescent, 
since  the  process  of  heat  generation  would  be  incomparably  faster 
than  that  of  radiating  or  conducting  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  collision.  In  the  eye  of  the  observer  a  single  impact  of  the 
atoms  would  cause  an  instantaneous  flash,  but  if  the  impacts  were 
repeated  with  sufficient  rapidity,  they  would  produce  a  continu- 
ous impression  upon  his  retina.  To  him  then  the  surface  of  the 
metal  would  appear  continuously  incandescent  and  of  constant 
luminous  intensity,  while  in  reality  the  light  would  be  either 
intermittent,  or  at  least  changing  periodically  in  intensity.  The 
metal  piece  would  rise  in  temperature  until  equilibrium  was 
attained — that  is,  until  the  energy  continuously  radiated  would 
equal  that  intermittently  supplied.  But  the  supplied  energy 
might  under  such  conditions  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  body 
to  any  more  than  a  very  moderate  mean  temperature,  especially 
if  the  frequency  of  the  atomic  impacts  be  very  low — just  enough 
that  the  fluctuation  of  the  intensity  of  the  li«:ht  emitted  could 
not  be  detected  by  the  eve.  The  body  would  now,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  energy  is  supplied,  emit  a  strong  light,  and 
yet  be  at  a  comparatively  very  low  mean  temperature.  How 
should  the  observer  name  the  luminosity  thus  produced  {     Even  if 
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the  analysis  of  the  light  would  teach  him  something  definite,  still 
he  wonld  probably  rank  it  nnder  the  phenomena  of  phosphor- 
escence. It  is  conceivable  that  in  such  a  way  both  conducting 
and  non-conducting  bodies  may  be  maintained  at  a  certain  lumin- 
ous intensity,  but  the  energy  required  would  very  greatly  vary 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  l>odie8. 

These  and  some  foregoing  remarks  of  a  speculative  nature 
were  made  merely  to  bring  out  curious  features  of  alternate 
currents  or  electric  iinjuilses.  By  their  help  we  may  cause  a  body 
to  emit  Ntorr  light,  while  at  a  certain  mean  temperature,  than  it 
would  emit  if  brought  to  that  temperature  by  a  steady  supply ; 
and,  again,  we  may  bring  a  body  to  the  jx)int  of  fusion,  and  cause 
it  to  emit  /^^mm  light  than  when  fused  by  the  application  of  energy 
in  ordinary  ways.  It  all  depends  on  how  we  supply  the  energy, 
an<l  what  kind  of  vibrations  we  set  up ;  in  one  case  the  vibrations 
are  more,  in  the  other  less,  adapted  to  affect  our  sense  of  vision. 

Some  effects,  which  I  had  not  observed  before,  obtained  with 
carborundum  in  the  first  trials,  I  attributed  to  phosphorescence, 
l)nt  in  subsequent  ex  penmen  t«<  it  H])peared  that  it  was  devoid  of 
that  <|nality.  The  crystals  possess  a  noteworthy  feature.  In  a 
bulb  provided  with  a  single  electrode  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
circular  metal  disc,  for  instance,  at  a  certain  <legree  of  exhaustion 
the  electrode  is  covered  with  a  milky  film,  which  is  separated  by 
a  dark  space  from  the  glow  filling  the  bulb.  When  the  metal 
disc  is  covered  with  carborundum  crystals,  the  film  is  far  more 
intense,  ami  snow-white.  This  I  found  later  t*)  be  merelv  an 
effect  of  the  bright  surface  of  the  crystals,  for  when  an  aluminum 
electrode  was  highly  polished,  it  exhibited  more  or  less  the  same 
phenomenon.  I  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  sjimples 
of  crystals  obtained,  principally  because  it  w(mld  have  been  of 
special  interest  to  find  that  they  are  cai)able  of  phosphorescence, 
on  account  of  their  being  conducting.  1  could  not  produce  phos- 
phorescence distinctly,  hut  I  must  remark  that  a  decisive  opinion 
cannot  be  formed  until  other  experimenters  have  gone  over  the 
same  ground. 

The  powder  behaved  in  some  experiments  as  though  it  con- 
tained alumina,  but  it  did  not  exhibit  with  sutttcient  distinctnea*? 
the  red  of  the  latter.  Its  dead  color  brisrhtens  considerablv  un- 
der  the  molecular  impact,  but  I  am  now  convinced  it  does  not 
phosphoresce.  Still,  the  tests  with  the  powder  are  not  conclusive, 
liecause  powdered  carborundum  probably  does  not  behave  like  a 
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phosphorescent  sulphide,  for  example,  which  could  be  finely 
powdered  without  impairing  the  phosphorescence,  but  rather  like 
powdered  ruby  or  diamond,  and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  a  decisive  test,  to  obtain  it  in  a  large  lump  and 
polish  up  the  surface. 

If  the  carborundum  proves  useful  in  connection  with  these 
and  similar  experiments,  its  chief  value  will  be  found  in  the 
production  of  coatings,  thin  conductors,  buttons,  or  other  elec- 
trodes capable  of  withstanding  extremely  high  degrees  of  heat. 

The  production  of  a  small  electrode,  capable  of  withstanding 
enormous  temperatures,  I  regard  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  manufacture  of  light.  It  would  enable  us  to  obtain,  by 
means  of  currents  of  very  high  frequencies,  certainly  20  times,  if 
not  more,  the  quantity  of  light  which  is  obtained  in  the  present 
incandescent  lamp  by  the  same  expenditure  of  energy.  This 
estimate  may  appear  to  many  exaggerated,  but  in  reality  I  think 
it  is  far  from  l)ein«:  so.  As  this  statement  miffht  be  misunder- 
stood,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  expose  clearly  the  problem  with 
which,  in  this  line  of  work,  we  are  confronted,  and  the  manner 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  a  solution  will  be  arrived  at. 

Any  one  who  begins  a  study  of  the  problem  will  be  apt  to 
think  that  what  is  wanted  in  a  lamp  with  an  electrode  is  a  very 
high  degree  of  incandescence  of  the  electrode.  There  he  will  be 
mistaken.  The  high  incandescence  of  the  button  is  a  necessary 
evil,  but  what  is  really  wanted  is  the  high  incandescence  of  the 
gas  surrounding  the  button.  In  other  words,  the  problem  in 
such  a  lamp  is  to  bring  a  mass  of  gas  to  the  highest  possible  in- 
candescence. The  higher  the  incandescence,  the  quicker  the 
mean  vibration,  the  greater  is  the  economy  of  the  light  production. 
But  to  maintain  a  mavss  of  gas  at  a  high  degree  of  incandescence 
in  a  glass  vessel,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  keep  the  incande- 
scent mass  away  from  the  glass ;  that  is,  to  confine  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  central  portion  of  the  globe. 

In  one  of  the  experiments  this  evening  a  brush  was  produced 
at  the  end  of  a  wire.  The  brush  was  a  flame,  a  source  of  heat 
and  light.  It  did  not  emit  much  perceptible  heat,  nor  did  it 
glow  with  an  intense  light ;  but  is  it  the  less  a  flame  because  it 
does  not  scorch  my  hand  ?  Is  it  the  less  a  flame  because  it  does 
not  hurt  my  eyes  by  its  brilliancy  ?  The  problem  is  precisely  to 
produce  in  the  bulb  such  a  flame,  much  smaller  in  size,  but  in- 
comparably more  powerful.     Were   there  means  at  hand   for 
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producing  electric  impulses  of  a  sufficiently  high  frequency,  and 
for  transmitting  them,  the  bulb  could  be  done  away  with,  unless 
it  were  used  to  protect  the  electrode,  or  to  economize  the  energy 
by  confining  the  heat.  But  as  such  means  are  not  at  disposal,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  place  the  terminal  in  the  bulb  and  rarefy 
the  air  in  the  same.  This  is  done  merely  to  enable  the  apparatus 
to  perform  the  work  which  it  is  not  capable  of  performing  at  or- 
dinary air  pressure.  In  the  bulb  we  are  able  to  intensify  the 
action  to  any  degree — so  far  that  the  brush  emits  a  powerful 
light. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  depends  principally  on  the 
frequency  and  potential  of  the  impulses,  and  on  the  electric  den- 
sity on  the  surface  of  the  electrode.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  employ  the  smallest  possible  button,  in  order  to  push 
tlie  density  very  far.  Under  the  violent  impact  of  the  molecules 
of  the  gas  surrounding  it,  tlie  small  electrode  is  of  course  brought 
to  an  extremely  high  temj)erature,  but  around  it  is  a  mass  of 
highly  incandescent  gas,  a  flame  photosphere,  many  hundred 
times  the  volume  of  the  electrode.  With  a  diamond,  carborun- 
dum or  zirconia  button  the  photosphere  can  be  as  much  as  one 
thousand  times  the  volume  of  the  button.  Without  much  re- 
flection one  would  think  that  in  pushing  so  far  the  incandescence 
of  the  electrode  it  would  be  iuhtantlv  volatilized.  But  after  a 
careful  consideration  one  would  find  that,  theoretically,  it  should 
not  occur,  and  in  this  fact — which,  moreover,  is  experimentally 
demonstrated — lies  principally  the  future  value  of  such  a  lamp. 

At  first,  when  the  bombardment  begins,  most  of  the  work  is 
performed  on  the  surface  of  the  button,  but  when  a  highly  con- 
ducting photosphere  is  formed  the  button  is  comparatively  re- 
lieved. The  higher  the  incandest^ence  of  the  photosphere,  the 
more  it  approaches  in  conductivity  to  that  of  the  electrode,  and 
the  more,  therefore,  the  solid  and  the  gas  form  one  conducting 
body.  The  consequence  is  that  the  further  the  incandescence  is 
forced  the  more  work,  comparatively,  is  performed  on  the  gas^ 
and  the  less  on  the  electrode.  The  formation  of  a  powerful 
photosphere  is  consequently  the  very  means  for  protecting  the 
electrode.  This  protection,  of  course,  is  a  relative  one,  and  it 
should  not  be  thought  that  by  pushing  the  incandescence  higher 
the  electrode  is  actually  less  deteriorated.  Still,  theoretically, 
with  extreme  frequencies,  this  result  must  be  reached,  but  prob- 
ably at  a  temjK*rature  too  high  for  most  of  the  refract^iry  bodies 
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known.  Given,  then,  an  electrode  wliieh  can  withstand  to  a  very 
high  limit  the  effect  of  the  bombardment  and  outward  strain,  it 
would  be  safe,  no  matter  how  much  it  was  forced  beyond  that 
limit.  In  an  incandescent  lamp  quite  different  considerations 
apply.  There  the  gas  is  not  at  all  concerned  ;  the  whole  of  the 
work  is  performed  on  the  filament ;  and  the  the  life  of  the  lamp 
diminishes  so  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  the  degree  of  incan- 
descence that  economical  reasons  compel  us  to  work  it  at  a  low 
incandescence.  But  if  an  incandescent  lamp  is  operated  with 
currents  of  very  high  frequency,  the  action  of  the  gas  cannot  be 
neglected,  and  the  rules  for  the  most  economical  working  must 
be  considerably  modified. 

In  order  to  bring  such  a  lamp  with  one  or  two  electrodes  to  a 
great  perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  impulses  of  very  high 
frequency.  The  high  frequency  secures,  among  others,  two  chief 
advantages,  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
economy  of  the  light  production.  First,  the  deterioration  of  the 
electrode  is  reduced  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  employ  a  great 
many  small  impacts,  instead  of  a  few  violent  ones,  which  quickly 
shatter  the  structure  ;  secondly,  the  formation  of  a  large  photo- 
shere  is  facilitated. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  deterioration  of  the  electrode  to  the 
minimum,  it  is  desirable  that  the  vibmtion  be  harmonic,  for  any 
suddenness  hastens  the  process  of  destruction.  An  electrode  lasts 
much  longer  when  kept  at  incandescence  by  currents,  or  impulses, 
obtained  from  a  liigh  frequency  alternator,  which  rise  and  fall 
more  or  less  harmonically,  than  by  impulses  obtained  from  a  dis- 
ruptive discharge  coil.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  doubt  that 
most  of  the  damage  is  done  by  the  fundamental  sudden  dis- 
charges. 

One  of  the  elements  of  loss  in  such  a  lamp  is  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  globe.  As  the  potential  is  very  high,  the  molecules 
are  projected  with  great  speed;  they  strike  the  glass,  and  usually  ex- 
cite a  strong  phosphorescence.  The  effect  produced  is  very  pretty, 
but  for  economical  reasons  it  would  be  perhaps  preferable  to  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  bombardment  against 
the  globe,  as  in  such  case  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  the  object  to  excite 
phosphorescence,  and  as  some  loss  of  energy  results  from  the 
bombardment.  This  loss  in  the  bull)  is  principally  dependent 
on  the  potential  of  the  impulses  and  on  the  electric  density  on 
the  surface  of  the  electrode.     In  em])loying  very  high  fi^ecjuen- 
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cies  the  loss  of  energy  by  the  bombardment  is  greatly  reduced, 
for,  first,  the  potential  needed  to  perform  a  given  amount  of  work 
is  much  smaller ;  and,  secondly,  by  producing  a  highly  conduct- 
ting  photosphere  around  the  electrode,  the  same  result  is  obtained 
as  though  the  electrode  were  much  larger,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  smaller  electric  density.  But  be  it  by  the  diminution  of  the 
maxinmm  potential  or  of  the  density,  the  gain  is  effected  in  the 
same  manner,  namely,  by  avoiding  violent  shocks,  which  strain 
tlie  glass  much  beyond  its  limit  of  elasticity.  If  the  frequency 
could  be  brought  high  enough,  the  loss  due  to  the  imperfect 
elasticity  of  the  glass  would  be  entirely  negligible.  The  loss  due 
to  bombardment  of  the  globe  may,  however,  be  reduced  by  using 
two  electrodes  instead  of  one.  In  such  case  each  of  the  elec- 
trodes may  l)e  connected  to  one  of  the  terminals ;  or  else,  if  it  is 
preferable  to  use  only  one  wire,  one  electrode  may  be  connected 
to  one  tenninal  and  the  other  to  the  ground  4)r  to  an  insulated 
body  of  some  surface,  as,  for  instance,  a  shade  on  the  lamp.  In 
the  latter  case,  unless  some  judgment  is  used,  one  of  the  elec- 
trodes might  glow  more  intensely  than  the  other. 

But  on  the  whole  I  find  it  preferable,  when  using  such  high 
frequencies,  to  employ  only  one  electrode  and  one  connecting 
wire.  I  am  convinced  that  the  illuminating  device  of  the  near 
future  will  not  reijuire  for  its  operation  more  than  one  lead,  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  will  have  no  leading-in  \vire,  since  the  energj'  re- 
(juired  can  be  as  well  transmitted  through  the  glass.  In  experi- 
mental bulbs  the  leading-in  wire  is  not  generally  used  on  account 
of  convenience,  as  in  emploving  condenser  coatings  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  Fig.  151,  for  example,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
fitting  the  parts,  but  these  difficulties  would  not  exist  if  a  great 
many  bulbs  were  manufactured ;  otherwise  the  energy  can  be 
conveyed  through  the  glass  as  well  as  through  a  wire,  and  with 
these  high  frequencies  the  losses  are  very  small.  Such  illustrat- 
ing devices  will  necessarilly  involve  the  use  of  very  high 
potentials,  and  this,  in  the  eyes  of  practical  men,  might  be  an  ob- 
jectionable feature.  Yet,  in  reality,  high  potentials  are  not 
objectionable — certainly  not  in  the  least  so  far  as  the  safety  of 
the  devices  is  concerned. 

There  are  two  wajs  of  rendering  an  electric  appliance  safe. 
One  is  to  use  low  jMitentials,  the  other  is  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  apparatus  so  that  it  is  safe,  no  matter  how  high  a 
potential  is  used.     Of  the  two,  the  latter  seems  to  me  the  better 
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way,  for  then  the  safety  is  absolute,  unaflfected  by  any  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  which  might  render  even  alow-poten- 
tial appliance  dangerous  to  life  and  property.  But  the  practical 
conditions  require  not  only  the  judicious  determination  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  apparatus ;  they  likewise  necessitate  the  em- 
ployment of  energy  of  the  proper  kind.  It  is  easy,  for  instance, 
to  construct  a  transformer  capable  of  giving,  when  operated  from 
an  ordinary  alternate  current  machine  of  low  tension,  say  50,000 
volts,  which  might  be  required  to  light  a  highly  exhausted  phos- 
phorescent tube,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  potential,  it  is 
perfectly  safe,  the  shock  from  it  producing  no  inconvenience. 
Still  such  a  transformer  would  be  expensive,  and  in  itself  ineffi- 
cient ;  and,  besides,  what  energy  was  obtained  from  it  would  not 
be  economically  used  for  the  production  of  light.  The  economy 
demands  the  employment  of  energy  in  the  form  of  extremely  rapid 
vibrations.  The  problem  of  producing  light  has  been  likened  to 
that  of  maintaining  a  cei*tain  high-pitch  note  by  means  of  a  bell. 
It  should  be  said  a  barely  andihle  note ;  and  even  these  words 
would  not  express  it,  so  wonderful  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye. 
We  may  deliver  powerful  blows  at  long  intervals,  waste  a  good 
deal  of  energy,  and  still  not  get  what  we  want ;  or  we  may  keep 
up  the  note  by  delivering  frequent  taps,  and  get  nearer  to  the 
object  sought  by  the  expenditure  of  much  less  energy.  In  the 
production  of  light,  as  far  as  the  illuminating  device  is  concerned, 
there  can  be  only  one  rule — that  is,  to  use  as  high  frequencies  as 
can  be  obtained  ;  but  the  means  for  tlie  production  and  convey- 
ance of  impulses  of  such  character  impose,  at  present  at  least, 
great  limitations.  Once  it  is  decided  to  use  very  high  frequen- 
cies, the  return  wyvq  becomes  unnecessary,  and  all  the  appliances 
are  simplified.  By  tlie  use  of  obvious  means  the  same  result  is 
obtained  as  though  the  return  wire  were  used.  It  is  sufficient  for 
this  pui*pose  to  bring  in  contact  with  the  bulb,  or  merely  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  same,  an  insulated  body  of  some  surface.  The 
surface  need,  of  course,  be  the  smaller,  the  higher  the  frequency 
and  potential  used,  and  necessarily,  also,  the  higher  the  economy 
of  the  lamp  or  other  device. 

This  plan  of  working  has  been  resorted  to  on  several  occasions 
this  evening.  So,  for  instance,  when  the  incandescence  of  a 
button  was  produced  by  grasping  the  bulb  with  the  hand,  the 
body  of  the  experimenter  merely  served  to  intensify  the  action. 
The  bulb  used  was  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  148,  and 
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the  coil  was  excited  to  a  small  poteutini,  not  eiitticieut  to  bring 
the  button  to  incandeBcence  when  tlie  bulb  was  hanging  from 
the  wire ;  and  incidentally,  in  order  to  perform  the  experiment 
in  a  more  suitable  manner,  the  bntton  was  taken  ho  large  that  a 
perceptible  time  had  to  elapse  before,  upon  grasping  the  bulb,  it 
could  be  rendered  incandeecent.  The  contact  with  the  bulb  was, 
of  course,  quite  uunecesfiary.  It  is  easy,  by  using  a  rather  lai^ 
bulb  with  an  exceedingly  small  electrode,  to  adjust  the  couditions 
BO  that  the  latter  is  brought  to  bright  incandescence  by  the  mere 
approach  of  the  experimenter  within  a  few  feet  of  tlie  bulb,  and 
that  the  incandescence  subsides  upon  his  receding. 


Fto.  153, 


In  another  ex]>erinietit.  when  phosphorescence  wa*-  excited,  a 
similar  bulb  was  nscd.  Here  again,  originally,  the  jKitential  viaa 
not  sufficient  to  excite  phosphorescence  until  the  action  was  in- 
tensified— in  this  case,  however,  to  present  a  different  feature,  by 
touching  the  socket  with  a  metallic  object  held  in  the  hand.  The 
electrode  in  the  bulb  was  a  carbon  button  so  large  that  it  could 
not  lie  brought  to  incandescence,  and  thereby  s]Kjil  the  effect 
produced  by  plKisphorescence, 

Again,  in  another  of  the  early  experiments,  a  bulb  was  UMcd, 
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as  illustrated  in  Fig.  141.  In  this  instance,  by  touching  the  bnlb 
with  one  or  two  fingers,  one  or  two  shadows  of  the  stem  inside 
were  projected  against  the  glass,  the  touch  of  the  finger  producing 
the  same  results  as  the  application  of  an  external  negative  elec- 
trode under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  action  was  intensified  by  augment- 
ing the  capacity  at  the  end  of  the  lead  connected  to  the  terminal. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  such  means,  and  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  with  still  higher  frequencies ;  but  when  it 
is  desired,  the  bulb,  or  tube,  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

In  Fig.  153,  for  example,  an  experimental  bulb,  l,  is  shown, 
which  is  provided  \nth  a  neck,  /<,  on  the  top,  for  the  application 
of  an  external  tinfoil  coating,  which  may  be  connected  to  a  body 
of  larger  surface.  Such  a  lamp  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  154  may 
also  be  lighted  by  connecting  the  tinfoil  coating  on  the  neck  n 
to  the  tenninal,  and  the  leading-in  wire,  w^  to  an  insulated  plate. 
If  the  bulb  stands  in  a  socket  upright,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  a 
shade  of  conducting  material  may  be  slipped  in  tlie  neck,  >/,  and 
the  action  thus  magnified. 

A  more  perfected  arrangement  used  in  some  of  these  bulbs  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  155.  In  this  case  tlie  construction  of  the  bull) 
is  as  shown  and  described  before,  when  reference  was  made  to 
Fig.  148.  A  zinc  sheet,  z,  witli  a  tul)ular  extension,  t,  is  applied 
over  tlie  metallic  socket,  s.  The  bulb  hangs  downward  from  the 
terminal,  ^,  the  zinc  sheet,  z,  performing  the  double  oflice  pf  in- 
tensifier  and  refiector.  Tlie  reflector  is  separated  from  the  ter- 
minal, ^,  by  an  extension  of  the  insulating  plug,  p. 

A  similar  disposition  with  a  phosphorescent  tube  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  15f).  The  tube,  t,  is  prepared  from  two  short  tubes  of 
different  diameter,  which  are  sealed  on  the  ends.  On  the  lower 
end  is  placed  an  inside  conducting  coating,  c,  which  connects  to 
the  wire  w.  The  wire  has  a  hook  on  the  upper  end  for  suspen- 
sion, and  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  inside  tube,  which  is 
filled  with  some  good  and  tightly  packed  insulator.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  t,  is  another  conducting  coat- 
ing, c„  upon  which  is  slipped  a  metallic  reflector  z,  which  should 
be  sej)arated  by  a  thick  insulation  from  the  end  of  wire  tr. 

The  economical  use  of  such  a  reflector  or  intensifier  would  re- 
quire that  all  energy  supplied  to  an  air  condenser  should  be  re- 
coverable, or,  in  other  words,  that  there  should  not  be  any  losses, 
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neither  in  tlie  fjiaseous  medium  nor  through  its  action  elsewhere. 
This  iH  far  from  baing  so,  but,  fortunately,  the  losses  may  be  re- 
duced to  anything  desired.  A  few  remarks  are  necessary  on 
tliis  subject,  in  order  to  make  the  experiences  gathered  in  the 
coarse  of  these  investigations  perfectly  clear. 

Suppose  a  small  helix  with  many  well  insulated  turns,  as  in 
experiment  Fig.  14fi,  has  one  of  its  ends  connected  to  one  of  the 
terminals  of  the  indnetion  coil,  and  the  other  to  a  metal  plate, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  a  sphere,  insulated  in  space.  When 
the  coil  is  set  to  work,  tlie  potential  of  the  sphere  is  alternated, 
and  a  small  helix  now  behaves  as  though  its  free  end  were  con- 
nected to  the  other  terminal  of  the  induction  coil.  If  an  iron 
rod  l>e  hehl  within  a  small  helix,  it  is  quickly  brought  to  a  high 


temperature,  indicating  the  passage  of  a  strong  current  through 
the  helix.  How  does  the  insulated  sphere  act  in  this  case  i!  It 
can  be  a  condenser,  storing  and  returning  the  energy  supplied  to 
it,  or  it  can  be  a  mere  sink  of  energy,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
ex{>eriment  determine  whether  it  is  rather  one  than  the  other. 
The  sphere  being  charged  to  a  high  jiotential,  it  acts  inductively 
U|>OD  the  surrounding  air,  or  whatever  gaeuous  medium  there  might 
l)e.  The  molecules,  or  atoms,  which  are  near  the  sphere,  are  of 
course  more  attr8cte<l,  and  move  through  a  greater  distance  than 
the  farther  ones.  When  the  nearest  molecules  strike  the  sphere, 
they  are  repelled,  and  collisions  occur  at  all  distances  witliin  the 
inductive  action  of  the  sphere.    It  is  now  clear  that,  if  the  poten- 
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tial  be  steady,  but  littlo  loss  of  enerp^y  eaii  be  caused  in  this  way, 
for  the  inolecHles  wliieli  are  nearest  to  the  sphere,  having  had  an 
additional  char^  imparted  to  theui  by  contact,  are  not  attract«d 
until  they  have  parted,  if  not  with  alt,  at  leaet  with  most  of  the 
additional  charge,  which  can  be  accompliahed  only  after  a  great 
many  collisions.  From  tlie  fact,  that  with  a  steady  potential 
there  is  but  little  loss  in  dry  air,  one  must  come  to  such  a  con- 
elusion.  When  the  potential  of  a  sphere,  instead  of  being  steady, 
is  alternating,  the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  In  this  case 
a  rhythmical  bombardment  occurs,  uo  matter  whether  the  mole- 
cules, after  coming  in  contact  with  the  sphere,  lose  the  imparted 
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charge  or  not ;  what  is  more,  if  the  charge  is  not  lost,  the  impacts 
are  only  tlic  more  violent.  Still,  if  the  frequency  of  the  ini- 
pnlses  be  very  small,  the  Iosk  caused  by  the  impacts  and  collisioDs 
would  not  l>e  serious,  unless  the  potential  were  excessive.  Bat 
when  extremely  high  frequencies  and  more  or  less  high  potentials 
are  used,  the  loss  may  very  great.  The  total  energy  lost  per  unit 
of  time  is  proportionate  to  the  product  of  the  immber  of  impacts 
per  second,  or  the  fre(}ncncy  and  the  energy  lost  in  each  impact. 
Bnt  the  energy  of  an  impact  must  be  prop>rtionate  to  the  square 
of  the  electric  deuisity  of  the  sjjhere,  since  the  eharge  imparted 
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to  the  molecule  is  proportionate  to  that  density.  I  conclude  from 
this  that  the  total  energy  lost  must  be  proportionate  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  frequency  and  the  square  of  the  electric  density ;  but 
this  law  needs  experimental  confirmation.  Assuming  the  pre- 
ceding considerations  to  be  true,  then,  by  rapidly  alternating  the 
potential  of  a  body  immersed  in  an  insulating  gaseous  medium, 
any  amount  of  energy  may  be  dissipated  into  space.  Most  of 
that  energy  then,  I  believe,  is  not  dissipated  in  the  form  of  long 
ether  waves,  propagated  to  considerable  distance,  as  is  thought 
most  generally,  but  is  consumed — in  the  case  of  an  insulated 
sphere,  for  example — ^in  impact  and  collisional  losses — that  is, 
heat  vibrations — on  the  surface  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sphere. 
To  reduce  the  dissipation,  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  a  small 
electric  density — the  smaller,  the  higher  the  frequency. 

But  since,  on  the  assumption  before  made,  the  loss  is  dimin- 
ished with  the  square  of  the  density,  and  since  currents  of  very 
high  frequencies  involve  considerable  waste  when  transmitted 
through  conductors,  it  follows  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to 
employ  one  wire  than  two.  Therefore,  if  motors,  lamps,  or  de- 
vices of  any  kind  are  perfected,  capable  of  being  advantageously 
operated  by  currents  of  extremely  high  frequency,  economical 
reasons  will  make  it  advisable  to  use  only  one  wire,  especially  if 
the  distances  are  great. 

When  energy  is  absorbed  in  a  condenser,  the  same  behaves  as 
though  its  capacity  were  increased.  Absorption  always  exists 
more  or  less,  but  genemlly  it  is  small  and  of  no  consequence  as 
long  as  the  fre<|ueneies  are  not  very  great.  In  using  extremely 
high  frequencies,  and,  necessarily  in  such  case,  also  high  poten- 
tials, the  absorption — or,  what  is  here  meant  more  particularly 
by  this  term,  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  the  presence  of  a  gaseous 
medium — is  an  important  factor  to  be  considered,  as  the  energy 
absorbed  in  the  air  condenser  may  be  any  fraction  of  the  supplied 
energy.  This  would  seem  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  tell  from 
the  measured  or  computed  capacity  of  an  air  condenser  its  actual 
capacity  or  vibration  period,  especially  if  the  condenser  is  of  very 
small  surface  and  is  charged  to  a  very  high  potential.  As  many 
important  results  are  dependent  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
estimation  of  the  \nl)ration  period,  this  subject  demands  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  other  investigators.  To  reduce  the  probable 
error  as  much  as  possible  in  experiments  of  the  kind  alluded  to, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  spheres  or  plates  of  large  surface,  so  as  to 
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make  the  density  exceedingly  small.  Otherwise,  when  it  is 
practicable,  an  oil  condenser  should  be  used  in  preference.  In 
oil  or  other  liquid  dielectrics  there  are  seemingly  no  such  losses 
as  in  gaseous  media.  It  being  impossible  to  exclude  entirely  the 
gas  in  condensers  with  solid  dielectrics,  such  condensers  should 
be  immersed  in  oil,  for  economical  reasons,  if  nothing  else  ;  they 
can  then  be  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  will  remain  cool.  In 
Leyden  jars  the  loss  due  to  air  is  comparatively  small,  as  the  tin- 
foil coatings  are  large,  close  together,  and  the  charged  surfaces 
not  directly  exposed ;  but  when  the  potentials  are  very  high,  the 
loss  may  be  more  or  less  considerable  at,  or  near,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  foil,  where  the  air  is  principally  acted  upon.  If  the  jar 
be  immersed  in  boiled-out  oil,  it  will  be  capable  of  performing 
four  times  the  amount  of  work  which  it  can  for  any  length  of 
time  when  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  loss  will  be  inappre- 
ciable. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  the  loss  in  heat  in  an  air  con- 
denser is  necessarily  associated  with  the  formation  of  vi^hh 
streams  or  brushes.  If  a  small  electrode,  inclosed  in  an  un- 
exhausted bulb,  is  connected  to  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  coil, 
streams  can  be  seen  to  issue  from  the  electrode,  and  the  air  in  the 
bulb  is  heated ;  if  instead  of  a  small  electrode  a  large  sphere  is 
inclosed  in  the  bulb,  no  streams  are  observed,  still  the  air  is 
heated. 

Xor  should  it  be  thought  that  the  temperature  of  an  air  con- 
denser would  give  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  loss  in  heat 
incurred,  as  in  such  case  heat  umst  be  given  off  much  more 
(juickly,  since  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  radiation,  a 
very  active  carrying  away  of  heat  by  independent  carriers  going 
on,  and  since  not  only  the  apparatus,  but  the  air  at  some  distance 
from  it  is  heated  in  consequence  of  the  collisions  which  must 
occur. 

Owing  to  this,  in  experiments  with  such  a  coil,  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature can  be  distinctly  observed  only  when  the  body  connected 
to  the  coil  is  very  small.  But  with  apparatus  on  a  larger  scale, 
even  a  body  of  considerable  bulk  would  be  heated,  as,  for  instance, 
the  body  of  a  person  ;  and  I  think  that  skilled  physicians  might 
make  observations  of  utility  in  such  experiments,  which,  if  the 
apparatus  were  judiciously  designed,  would  not  present  the  slight- 
est danger. 

A  question  of   some  interest,  principally   to  meteorologists, 
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presents  itself  here.  How  does  the  earth  behave  i  Tlie  earth  is 
an  air  condenser,  but  is  it  a  perfect  or  a  very  imperfect  one — a 
mere  sink  of  energy  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  sucli 
small  disturbance  as  might  be  caused  in  an  experiment,  the  earth 
behaves  as  an  almost  perfect  condenser.  But  it  might  be  diflFer- 
ent  when  its  charge  is  set  in  vibration  by  some  sudden  disturb- 
ance occurring  in  tlie  heavens.  In  such  case,  as  before  stated, 
probably  only  little  of  the  energy  of  the  vibrations  set  up  would 
be  lost  into  space  in  the  form  of  long  ether  radiations,  but  most 
of  the  energy,  I  think,  would  spend  itself  in  molecular  impacts 
and  collisions,  and  pass  off  into  space  in  the  form  of  short  heat, 
and  possibly  light,  waves.  As  both  the  frequency  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  charge  and  the  potential  are  in  all  probability  exces- 
sive, the  energy  converted  into  heat  may  be  considerable.  Since 
the  density  must  be  unevenly  distributed,  either  in  consequence 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  various  places,  the  effect  produced 
would  accordingly  vary  from  place  to  place.  Considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  in 
tliis  manner  be  caused  at  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  variations  may  be  gradual  or  very  sudden,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  general  disturbance,  and  may  produce  rain  and 
storms,  or  locally  modify  the  weather  in  any  way. 

From  the  remarks  before  made,  one  may  see  what  an  import- 
ant factor  of  loss  tlie  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  charged  surface 
becomes  when  the  electric  density  is  great  and  the  frequency  of 
the  impulses  excessive.  But  the  action,  as  explained,  implies 
that  the  air  is  insulating — that  is,  that  it  is  composed  of  independ- 
ent carriers  immereed  in  an  insulating  medium.  This  is  the  case 
only  when  the  air  is  at  something  like  ordinary  or  greater,  or  at 
extremely  small,  pressure.  When  the  air  is  slightly  rarefied  and 
conducting,  then  true  conduction  losses  occur  also.  In  such  case, 
of  course,  considerable  energy  may  be  dissipated  into  space  even 
with  a  steady  potential,  or  with  impulses  of  low  frequency,  if  the 
density  is  very  great. 

When  the  gas  is  at  very  low  pressure,  an  electrode  is  heated 
more  because  higher  speeds  can  be  reached.  If  the  gas  around 
the  electrode  is  strongly  compressed,  the  displacements,  and 
consequently  the  speeds,  are  very  small,  and  the  heating  is  in- 
signilicant.  But  if  in  such  case  the  frecjuency  could  be  suffici- 
ently increased,  the  electrode  would  be  brout^ht  to  a  hii^h  tern- 
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peratore  as  well  as  if  the  gas  were  at  very  low  prosaiire ;  in  fact, 
exhausting  the  bulb  is  only  neces«ary  because  we  cannot  produce, 
(and  possibly  not  convey)  currents  of  the  required  frequency. 

Iletumitig  to  tlie  subject  of  electrode  lamps,  it  in  obviously  of 
advantage  in  such  a  lamp  to  confine  as  nincli  as  possible  the  liest 
tu  the  electrode  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  gas  in  the 
bulb.  If  a  very  small  bulb  be  taken,  it  would  confine  tlie  heat 
better  than  a  large  one,  but  it  might  not  l)e  of  suflicient  capacity 
to  he  operated  from  the  coil,  or,  if  so,  the  glass  niiglit  get  too 
hot,  A  simple  way  to  improve  in  this  direction  is  to  employ  a 
globe  of  the  required  size,  but  to  place  a  small  bulb,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  properly  estimated,  over  the  refractory  button  con- 


tained in  tlie  globe.  This  arrangement  is  illustmted  in  Fig.  LIT. 
The  globe  l  iias  in  this  case  a  large  neck  n,  allowing  the  small 
bulb  h  to  slip  through.  Otherwise  the  construction  is  the  sami' 
as  shown  in  Fig.  147,  for  example.  The  small  bulb  is  conveni- 
ently supported  upon  the  stem  s,  carrying  the  refractory  button 
III.  It  is  separated  from  tbe  aluminum  tube  a  by  several  layers 
of  mica  m,  in  order  tOMrap^JifcMacking  of  the  neck  by  the 
rapid  heating  of  iH^HP^^V^^I^  >'  '<1en  turning  on 
of  tbe  current.^^  J^^^    ^^  ill  ng  po^ible 

when  it  is  dfl^F  ^^^\^  .-ence  of  the 

electrode.  ^^T  tfflr  nee,  tlie  bull' 
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should  be  lai^er,  eke  it  would  be  apt  to  get  too  hot,  and  the 
phosphorescence  would  cease.  In  this  arrangement  usually  only 
the  small  bulb  shows  phosphorescence,  as  there  is  practically  no 
bombardment  against  the  outer  globe.  In  some  of  these  bulbs 
constructed  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  157,  the  small  tube  was  coated 
with  phosphorescent  paint,  and  beautiful  eflFects  were  obtained. 
Instead  of  making  the  inside  bulb  large,  in  order  to  avoid  undue 
heating,  it  answers  the  purpose  to  make  the  electrode  m  larger. 
In  this  case  the  bombardment  is  weakened  by  reason  of  the 
smaller  electric  density. 

Many  bulbs  were  constructed  on  the  plan  illustrated  in  Fig. 
158.  Here  a  small  bulb  ft,  containing  tlie  refractory  button  ?//, 
Upon  being  exhausted  to  a  very  high  degree  was  sealed  in  a  large 
globe  L,  which  was  then  moderately  exhausted  and  sealed  off. 
The  principal  advantage  of  this  construction  was  that  it  allowed 
of  reaching  extremely'  high  vacua,  and,  at  the  same  time  of  using  a 
large  bulb.  It  was  found,  in  the  course  of  experiments  with 
bulbs  such  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  15S,  that  it  was  well  to  make 
the  stem  ^,  near  the  seal  at  e^  very  thick,  and  the  leading-in  wire 
tr  thin,  as  it  occurred  sometimes  that  the  stem  at  e  was  heated 
and  the  bulb  was  cracked.  Often  tlie  outer  globe  l  was  exhausted 
only  just  enough  to  allow  the  discharge  to  j)ass  thnmgh,  and  the 
s}>ace  between  the  bulbs  apj)eared  crimson,  producing  a  curious 
effect.  In  some  cases,  when  the  exhaustion  in  i'lobe  l  was  very 
low,  and  the  air  good  conducting,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  bring  the  buttcm  tn  to  high  incandescence,  to  ])lace,  preferably 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  globe,  a  tinfoil  coating  which 
was  connected  to  an  insulated  body,  to  the  ground,  or  to  the 
other  terminal  of  the  coil,  as  the  highly  conducting  air  weakened 
the  effect  somewhat,  probably  by  being  acted  upon  inductively 
from  the  wire  ii\  where  it  entered  the  bulb  at  e.  Another  diffi- 
culty— which,  howeyer,  is  always  present  when  the  refractory 
button  is  mounted  in  a  very  small  bull) — existed  in  the  construc- 
tion illustrated  in  Fig.  158,  namely,  the  vacuum  in  the  bulb  b 
would  be  impaired  in  a  comparatiyely  short  time. 

The  chief  idea  in  the  two  last  described  constructions  was  to 
confine  the  heat  to  the  central  portion  of  the  globe  by  preventing 
tlie  exchange  of  air.  An  advantage  is  secured,  but  owing  to  the 
heating  of  the  inside  bulb  and  slow  evaporatiim  of  the  glass,  the 
vacuum  is  hard  to  maintain,  even  if  the  construction  illustrated 
in  Fig.  157  be  chosen,  in  which  both  bulbs  communicate. 
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But  by  far  the  better  way — the  ideal  way — would  be  to  reach 
sufficiently  high  frequencies.  The  higher  the  frequency,  the 
slower  would  be  the  exchange  of  the  air,  and  I  think  that  a  fre- 
quency may  be  reached,  at  which  there  would  be  no  exchange 
whatever  of  the  air  molecules  around  the  terminal.  We  would 
then  produce  a  flame  in  which  there  would  be  no  carrpng  away 
of  material,  and  a  queer  flame  it  would  be,  for  it  would  be  rigid  I 
Witli  such  high  frequencies  the  inertia  of  the  particles  would  come 
into  play.  As  the  brash,  or  flame,  would  gain  rigidity  in  virtue 
of  the  inertia  of  the  particles,  the  exchange  of  the  latter  would 
be  prevented.  This  would  necessarily  occur,  for,  the  number  of 
impulses  being  augmented,  the  potential  energy  of  each  would 
diminish,  so  that  finally  only  atomic  vibrations  could  be  set  up, 
and  the  motion  of  translation  through  measurable  space  would 
cease.  Thus  an  ordinary  gas  burner  connected  to  a  source  of 
rapidly  alternating  potential  might  have  its  efficiency  augmented 
to  a  certain  limit,  and  this  for  two  reasons — because  of  tlie  addi- 
tional  vibration  imparted,  and  because  of  a  slowing  down  of  the 
process  of  carrying  off.  But  the  renewal  being  rendered  difficult, 
a  renewal  being  necessary  to  maintain  the  hurn^r^  a  continued 
increase  of  the  frequency  of  the  impulses,  assuming  they  could 
be  transmitted  to  and  impressed  upon  the  flame,  would  result  in 
tlie  "extincnun"  of  tlie  latter,  meaning  by  tliis  term  only  the 
cessation  of  the  chemical  process. 

I  think,  however,  that  in  tlie  case  of  an  electrode  inmiersed  in 
a  fluid  insulating  medium,  and  surrounded  by  independent  car- 
riers of  electric  cliarges,  wliich  can  be  acted  ujmn  inductively,  a 
sufficient  high  freciuency  of  the  impulses  would  probably  result 
in  a  gravitation  of  the  gas  all  around  toward  the  electrode.  For 
this  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  independent 
bodies  are  irregularly  shaped;  they  would  then  turn  toward  the 
electrode  their  side  of  the  greatest  electric  density,  and  this 
would  be  a  position  in  which  the  fluid  resistance  to  apj>roach 
would  be  smaller  than  that  offered  to  the  receding. 

The  general  opinion,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  that  it  is  out  of  the 
(juestion  to  reach  any  such  frecjuencies  as  might — assuming  some 
of  the  views  before  expressed  to  be  true — produce  any  of  the  m. 
Milts  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  mere  possibilities.  This  may  Ikj 
so,  but  in  the  course  of  these  investigations,  from  the  observation 
of  many  phenomena,  I  have  gained  the  conviction  that  these  fre- 
(juencies  would  be  much  lower  than  one  is  apt  to  estimate  at 
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tiret.  In  aflame  we  set  up  light  vibrations  by  causing  molecules, 
or  atoms,  to  collide.  But  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of 
the  collisions  and  that  of  the  vibrations  set  up?  Certainly  it 
must  be  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the  strokes  of  the  bell 
and  the  sound  vibrations,  or  that  of  the  discharges  and  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  condenser.  We  may  cause  the  molecules  of  the 
gas  to  collide  by  the  use  of  alternate  electric  impulses  of  high 
frequency,  and  so  we  may  imitate  the  process  in  a  flame ;  and 
from  experiments  with  frequencies  which  we  are  now  able  to 
obtain,  I  think  that  the  result  is  producible  with  impulses  which 
are  transmissible  through  a  conductor. 

In  connection  with  thoughts  of  a  similar  nature,  it  appeared  to 
me  of  great  interest  to  demonstrate  the  rigidity  of  a  vibrating  gas- 
eous column.  Although  with  such  low  frequencies  as,  say  10,000 
per  second,  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  without  difiicnlty  from  a 
specially  constructed  alternator,  the  task  looked  discouraging  at 
first,  I  made  a  series  of  experiments.  The  trials  with  air  at  ordi- 
nary pressure  led  to  no  result,  but  with  air  moderately  rarefied  I 
obtain  wliat  I  think  to  be  an  unmistakable  experimental  evidence 
of  the  property  sought  for.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  might  lead 
able  investigators  to  conclusions  of  importance,  I  will  describe 
one  of  the  experiments  performed. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  a  tube  is  slightly  exhausted,  the 
discharge  may  be  passed  through  it  in  the  form  of  a  thin  lumin- 
ous thread.  When  produced  with  currents  of  low  frequency, 
obtained  from  a  coil  operated  as  usual,  this  thread  is  inert.  If  a 
magnet  be  approached  to  it,  the  part  near  the  same  is  attracted 
or  repelled,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
magnet.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  such  a  thread  would  be  pro- 
duced with  currents  of  very  high  frequency,  it  should  be  more 
or  less  rigid,  and  as  it  was  visible  it  could  be  easily  studied. 
Accordingly  I  prepared  a  tube  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
one  metre  long,  with  outside  coating  at  each  end.  The  tube  was 
exhausted  to  a  point  at  which,  by  a  little  working,  the  thread  dis- 
charge could  be  obtained.  It  must  be  remarked  here  that  the 
general  aspect  of  the  tube,  and  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  are 
quite  other  tlian  when  ordinary  low  frequency  currents  are 
used.  As  it  was  found  preferable  to  work  with  one  terminal, 
the  tube  prepared  was  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  wire  con- 
nected to  the  terminal,  the  tinfoil  coating  being  connected  to  the 
wire,  and  to  the  lower  coating  sometimes  a  small  insulated  plate 
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wa8  attached.  When  the  thread  was  formed,  it  extended  through 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  tube  and  lost  itself  in  the  lower  end.  If  it 
]x>sse8sed  rigidity  it  resembled,  not  exactly  an  elastic  cord 
stretched  tight  between  two  supports,  but  a  cord  suspended  from 
a  height  with  a  small  weight  attached  at  the  end.  When  the 
finger  or  a  small  magnet  was  approached  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
luminous  thread,  it  could  be  brought  locally  out  of  position  by 
electrostatic  or  magnetic  action  ;  and  when  the  disturbing  object 
was  very  quickly  removed,  an  analogous  result  was  produced,  as 
though  a  suspended  cord  would  be  displaced  and  quickly  released 
near  the  point  of  suspension.  In  doing  this  the  luminous  thread 
was  set  in  vibration,  and  two  very  sharply  marked  nodes,  and  a 
third  indistinct  one,  were  formed.  The  vibration,  once  set  up, 
contiimed  for  fully  eight  minutes,  dying  gradually  out.  The 
speed  of  the  vibration  often  varied  perceptibly,  and  it  could  be 
observed  that  the  electrostatic  attraction  of  the  glass  affected  the 
vibrating  thread;  but  it  was  clear  that  the  electrostatic  action 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  vibration,  for  the  thread  was  most  gen- 
erally stationary,  and  could  always  be  set  in  vibration  by  passing 
the  finger  quickly  near  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  With  a 
magnet  the  thread  could  be  split  in  two  and  both  parts  vibrated. 
By  approaching  the  hand  to  the  lower  coating  of  the  tube,  or 
insulation  plate  if  attached,  the  vibratitm  was  quickened  ;  also,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  by  raising  the  potential  or  frequency.  Thus, 
either  increasing  the  frequency  or  passing  a  stronger  discharge 
of  the  same  frequency  corres|x>nded  to  a  tightening  of  the  cord. 
I  did  not  obtain  any  experimental  evidence  with  condenser  dis- 
charges. A  luminous  band  excited  in  the  bulb,  by  repeated  dis- 
charges of  a  I^yden  jar  must  possess  rigidity,  and  if  deformed 
and  suddenly  released,  should  vibrate.  But  probably  the  amount 
of  vibrating  matter  is  so  small  that  in  spite  of  tlie  extreme  speed, 
the  inertia  cannot  prominently  assert  itself.  Besides,  the  obser- 
vation in  such  a  case  is  rendered  extreme!  v  difficult  on  account 
of  the  fundamental  vibmtion. 

The  demonstration  of  the  fact — whicli  still  needs  better  ex- 
perimental confirmation — that  a  vibrating  gjvseous  colunm  pos- 
sesses rigidity,  might  greatly  modify  the  views  of  thinkers. 
When  with  low  frequencies  and  insignificant  |)otentials  indications 
of  that  property  may  be  noted,  how  nmst  a  gaseous  medium  be- 
liave  under  the  influence  of  enormous  electrostatic  stresses  which 
may  be  active  in  the  interstellar  spac^e,  and  which  may  alternate 
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M'itli  inconceivable  rapidity  i  The  existence  of  such  an  electro- 
static, rhvtlunically  tlirobbing  force — of  a  vibrating  electrostatic 
Held — M'onld  show  a  possible  way  how  solids  might  have  formed 
from  the  ultra-gaseous  uterus,  and  how  transverse  and  all  kinds 
of  vibrations  may  be  transmitted  through  a  gaseous  medium  fill- 
ing all  space.  Then,  ether  might  be  a  true  fluid,  devoid  of 
rigidity,  and  at  rest,  it  being  merely  necessary  as  a  connecting 
link  to  enable  interaction.  What  determines  the  rigidity  of  a 
l)ody  ?  It  must  be  the  speed  and  the  amount  of  motive  matter. 
In  a  gas  the  speed  may  be  considerable,  but  the  density  is  exceed- 
ingly small ;  in  a  liquid  the  speed  would  be  likely  to  be  small, 
thoucrh  the  density  may  be  considerable ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
inertia  resistance  offered  to  displacement  is  practically  nil.  But 
place  a  gaseous  (or  liquid )  column  in  an  intense,rapidly  alternating 
electrostatic  field,  set  the  partick^s  vibrating  with  enormous 
speeds,  then  the  inertia  resistance  asserts  itself.  A  body  might 
move  vnX\\  more  or  less  freedom  through  the  vibmting  mass,  but 
a^  a  whole  it  would  be  rigid. 

There  is  a  subject  which  I  must  mention  in  connection  with 
these  experiments :  it  is  that  of  high  vac»ua.  This  is  a  subject, 
the  study  of  wliich  is  not  only  interesting,  but  useful,  for  it  may 
lead  to  results  of  great  practical  im[)ortance.  In  commercial  ap- 
paratus, such  as  incandescent  lamps,  operated  from  ordinary 
systems  of  distribution,  a  much  higher  vacuum  than  is  obtained  at 
present  would  not  secure  a  very  great  advantage.  In  such  a  case 
the  work  is  performed  on  the  iilament,  and  the  gas  is  little  con- 
cerned ;  the  im]>rovement,  therefore,  would  be  but  trifling.  But 
when  we  begin  to  use  very  higli  frcijuencies  and  potentials,  the 
action  of  the  gas  becomes  all  imjxjrtant,  and  the  degree  of  ex- 
haustion materially  modifles  the  results.  As  loui'  as  ordinary 
coils,  even  very  large  ones,  were  used,  the  study  of  the  subject 
was  limited,  because  just  at  a  point  when  it  became  most  inter- 
esting it  had  to  be  interrui)ted  on  account  of  the  *' non-striking" 
vacuum  being  reached.  But  at  present  we  are  able  to  obtain 
from  a  small  disruptive  discharge  coil  potentials  much  higher 
than  even  the  largest  coil  was  capable  of  giving,  and,  what  is 
more,  we  can  make  the  potential  alternate  ^^-ith  great  rapidity. 
Both  of  these  results  enable  us  now  to  pass  a  luminous  discharge 
through  almost  any  vacua  obtainable,  and  the  field  of  our  inves- 
tigations is  greatly  extended.  Think  we  as  we  may,  of  all  the 
])ossible  directions  to  develop  a  practical  illuminant,  the  line  of 
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higL  vacna  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  at  present.  Bnt  t» 
reach  extreme  vacuatheappliances  moat  be  much  more  improved, 
and  ultimate  perfection  will  not  be  attained  until  we  shall  liave 
discharged  the  mechanical  and  perfected  an  deetHcal  vacuum 
pump.  Molecules  and  atoms  can  be  thrown  out  of  a  bulb  ander 
the  action  of  an  enormous  potential :  this  will  be  the  principle 
of  the  vacuum  pump  of  the  future.  For  Uie  present,  w©  must 
secure  the  best  results  we  can  with  mechanical  appliances.  In 
this  respect,  it  might  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  producing  exceasively 


high  degrees  of  exhaustion  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  the 
course  of  these  investigations.  It  is  very  probable  that  other  ex- 
perimenters have  used  similar  arrangements ;  but  as  it  is  poedble 
that  there  may  be  an  item  of  interest  in  their  description,  a  few 
remarks,  which  will  render  this  investigation  more  complete, 
miglit  be  permitted. 

Tlie  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  a  drawing  shown  in  Fig.  159. 
8  represents  a  Sprengel  pump,  which  has  been  specially  con- 
structed to  better  suit  the  work  required.     The  stop-cock  which 
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is  Tisually  employed  has  been  omitted,  and  instead  of  it  a  hollow 
stopper  8  has  been  fitted  in  the  neck  of  the  reservoir  b.  This 
stopper  has  a  small  hole  A,  through  which  the  merenry  descends ; 
the  size  of  the  outlet  o  being  properly  determined  with  respect 
to  the  section  of  the  fall  tube  t^  which  is  sealed  to  the  reservoir 
instead  of  being  connected  to  it  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
arrangement  overcomes  the  imperfections  and  troubles  which 
often  arise  from  the  use  of  the  stopcock  on  the  reservoir  and  the 
connections  of  the  latter  with  the  fall  tube. 

The  pump  is  connected  through  a  U-^h^P^d  txibei  ^  to  a  very 
large  reservoir  Bi.  Especial  care  was  taken  in  fitting  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  of  the  stoppers  p  and  p^^  ^^^  both  of  these  and  the 
mercury  caps  above  them  were  made  exceptionally  long.  After 
the  U-sI^&P^d  tube  was  fitted  and  put  in  place,  it  was  heated,  so 
as  to  soften  and  take  off  the  strain  resulting  from  imperfect 
fitting.  The  U-sl^ap^d  tube  was  provided  with  a  stopcock  c, 
and  two  ground  connections  g  and  g^ — one  for  a  small  bulb  J, 
usually  containing  caustic  potash,  and  the  other  for  the  receiver 
r,  to  be  exhausted. 

The  reservoir  b^,  was  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  to 
a  slightly  larger  reservoir  E2,  each  of  the  two  reservoirs  being 
provided  with  a  stopcock  Cj  and  C2,  respectively.  The  reservoir 
B^  could  be  raised  and  lowered  by  a  wheel  and  rack,  and  the 
range  of  its  motion  was  so  determined  that  when  it  was  filled 
with  mercury  and  the  stopcock  C2  closed,  so  as  to  form  a  Torri- 
cellian vacuum  in  it  wlien  raised,  it  could  be  lifted  so  high  that 
the  reservoir  Bj  would  stand  a  little  above  stopcock  Ci ;  and  when 
this  stopcock  was  closed  and  tlie  reservoir  Bj  descended,  so  as  to 
form  a  Torricellian  vacuum  in  reservoir  b„  it  could  be  lowered 
so  far  as  to  completely  empty  the  latter,  the  mercury  filling  the 
reservoir  B3  up  to  a  little  above  stopcock  Cj. 

The  capacity  of  the  pump  and  of  the  connections  was  taken 
as  small  as  possible  relatively  to  the  volume  of  reservoir,  Bi, 
since,  of  course,  the  degree  of  exhaustion  depended  upon  the 
ratio  of  these  quantities. 

With  this  apparatus  I  combined  tlie  usual  means  indicated  by 
former  experiments  for  the  production  of  very  high  vacua.  In 
most  of  the  experiments  it  was  most  convenient  to  use  caustic 
potash.  I  may  venture  to  say,  in  regard  to  its  use,  that  much 
time  is  saved  and  a  more  perfect  action  of  the  pump  insured  by 
fusing  and  boiling  the  potash  as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  the 
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piiinp  settles  down.  If  this  course  is  not  followed,  the  sticks,  as 
ordinarily  employed,  may  give  oflf  moisture  at  a  certain  verv 
slow  rate,  and  the  pump  may  work  for  many  hours  without 
reaching  a  very  high  vacuum.  The  potash  was  heated  either  by 
a  spirit  lamp  or  by  passing  a  discharge  through  it,  or  by  passing 
a  current  through  a  wire  contained  in  it.  The  advantage  in  the 
latter  case  was  tliat  the  heating  could^be  more  rapidly  repeated. 
Generally  the  process  of  exhaustion  was  the  following : — At 
the  start,  the  stop-cocks  c  and  Ci  being  open,  and  all  other  con- 
nections closed,  the  reservoir  r,  was  raised  so  far  that  the  mer- 
cury filled  the  reservoir  Ri  and  a  part  of  the  narrow  connecting 
U-shaped  tube.  Wlien  the  pump^was  set  to  work,  the  mercury 
would,  of  course,  (piickly  rise  in  the  tube,  and  reservoir  Kg  was 
lowered,  tlie  experimenter  keeping  the  mercury  at  about  the 
same  level.  The  reservoir  r^  was  balanced  by  a  long  spring 
which  facilitated  the  operation,  and  the  friction  of  the  parts  was 
generally  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  almost  any  position.  When  the 
Sprengel  pump  had  done  its  work,  the^reservoir  R2  was  further  low- 
ered and  the  mercury  descended  in  Rj  and  tilled  k^,  whereupon  stop- 
cock Cj  was  closed.  The  air  adhering^to  the  walls  of  Rj  and  that 
absorbed  by  the  mercury  was  carried  off,  and  to  free  the  mercury 
of  all  air  the  reservoir  r^  was  for  a  long  time  worked  up  and 
down.  During  this  process  some  air,  which  would  gather  below 
stopcock  C2,  was  expelled  from  R3  by  lowering  it  far  enough  and 
opening  the  stopcock,  closing  the  latter  again  before  raising  the 
reservoir.  When  all  the  air  had  been  expelled  from  the  mercury, 
and  no  air  would  gather  in  r^  when  it  was  lowered,  the  caustic 
potash  was  resorted  to.  The  reservoir  R2  wa«  now  again  raised 
until  the  mercury  in  r,  stood  above  stopcock  Ci.  The  caustic 
|X)tash  was  fused  and  boiled,  and  moisture  partly  carried  off  by 
the  pump  and  partly  re-absorbed ;  and  this  process  of  heating 
and  cooling  was  repeated  many  times,  and  each  time,  upon  the 
moisture  being  al)8orbed  or  carried  off,  the  reservoir  Rj  was  for 
a  long  time  raised  and  lowered.  In  this  manner  all  the  moisture 
was  carried  off  from  the  mercury,  and  both  the  reservoirs  were 
in  proper  condition  to  be  used.  The  reservoir  R2  was  then  again 
raised  to  the  top,  and  the  pump  was  kept  working  for  a  long 
time.  When  the  highest  vacuum  obtainable  with  the  pump  had 
been  reached,  the  potash  bulb  was  usually  wrapped  with  cotton 
which  was  sprinkled  with  ether  so  as  to  keep  the  potash  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  then  the  reservoir  r^  was  lowered,  and  upcm 
reservoir  Ri  being  emptied  the  receiver  was'quickly  sealed  up. 
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When  a  new  bulb  was  put  on,  the  mercury  wae  always  raised 
above  stopcock  Ci,  which  was  closed,  so  as  to  always  keep  the 
inercurv  and  both  the  reservoirs  in  fine  condition,  and  the  mer- 
cury  was  never  withdrawn  from  r^  except  when  the  pump  had 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  exhaustion.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve this  rule  if  it  is  desired  to  use  the  apparatus  to  advantage. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement  I  was  able  to  proceed  very 
quickly,  and  when  the  apparatus  was  in  perfect  order  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  phosphorescent  stage  in  a  small  bulb  in  less 
than-  fifteen  minutes,  which  is  certainly  very  quick  work  for  a 
small  laboratory  arrangement  requiring  all  in  all  about  100  pounds 
of  mercury.  With  ordinary  small  bulbs  the  ratio  of  the  capacity 
of  the  pump,  receiver,  and  connections,  and  tliat  of  reservoir  r 
was  about  1  to  20,  and  the  degrees  of  exhaustion  reached  were 
necessarily  very  high,  though  I  am  unable  to  make  a  precise  and 
reliable  statement  how  far  the  exhaustion  was  carried. 

What  impresses  the  investigator  most  in  the  course  of  these 
experiences  is  the  behavior  of  gases  when  subjected  to  great  rap- 
idly alternating  electrostatic  stresses.  But  he  must  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  effects  observed  are  due  whollv  to  the 
molecules,  or  atoms,  of  the  gas  which  chemical  analysis  discloses 
to  us,  or  whether  there  enters  into  play  another  medium  of  a 
gaseous  nature,  comprising  atoms,  or  molecules,  immersed  in  a 
fluid  pervading  the  space.  Such  a  medium  surely  must  exist, 
and  I  am  convinced  that,  for  instance,  even  if  air  were  absent, 
the  surface  and  neighborhood  of  a  body  in  space  would  be  heated 
by  rapidly  alternating  the  potential  of  the  body ;  but  no  such 
heating  of  the  surface  or  neighborhood  could  occur  if  all  free 
atoms  were  removed  and  only  a  homogeneous,  incompressible,  and 
elastic  fluid — such  as  ether  is  supposed  to  be — would  remain,  for 
then  there  would  be  no  impacts,  no  collisions.  In  such  a  case, 
as  far  as  the  body  itself  is  concerned,  only  f rictional  losses  in  the 
inside  could  occur. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  discharge  through  a  gas  is  es- 
tablished with  ever-increasing  freedom  as  the  frequency  of  the 
impulses  is  augmented.  It  behaves  in  this  respect  quite  contrarily 
to  a  metallic  conductor.  In  the  latter  the  impedance  enters 
prominently  into  play  as  the  frequency  is  increased,  but  the  gas 
acts  much  as  a  series  of  condensers  would  ;  the  facility  with 
which  the  discharge  passes  through,  seems  to  depend  on  the  rate 
of  change  of  potential.     If  it  acts  so,  then  in  a  vacuum  tube  even 
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of  great  length,  and  no  matter  how  strong  the  current,  self-in- 
duction could  not  assert  itself  to  any  appreciable  degree.  We 
Iiave,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  in  the  gas  a  conductor 
which  is  capable  of  transmitting  electric  impulses  of  any  fre- 
quency which  we  may  be  able  to  produce.  Could  the  frequency  be 
brought  high  enough,  then  a  queer  system  of  electric  distribution, 
which  would  be  likely  to  interest  gas  companies,  might  be  real- 
ized :  metal  pipes  filled  mth  gas — the  metal  being  the  insulator, 
the  gas  the  conductor — supplying  phosphorescent  bulbs,  or  per- 
haps devices  as  yet  uninvented.  It  is  certainly  possible  ta  take 
a  hollow  core  of  copper,  rarefy  the  gas  in  the  same,  and  by  pas- 
sing impulses  of  snflBciently  high  frequency  through  a  circuit 
around  it,  bring  the  gas  inside  to  a  high  degree  of  incandescence ; 
but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  forces  there  would  be  considerable 
uncertainty,  for  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  with  such  impulses 
the  copper  core  would  act  as  a  static  screen.  Such  paradoxes  and 
apparent  impossibilities  we  encounter  at  every  step  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  therein  lies,  to  a  great  extent,  the  charm  of  the  study. 
I  have  here  a  short  and  wide  tube  which  is  exhausted  to  a 
high  degree  and  covered  with  a  substantial  coating  of  bronze,  the 
coating  barely  allowing  the  light  to  shine  through.  A  metallic 
cap,  with  a  hook  for  suspending  the  tube,  is  fastened  around  the 
middle  portion  of  the  latter,  the  clasp  being  in  contact  with  the 
bronze  coating.  I  now  want  to  light  the  gas  inside  by  suspend- 
ing the  tube  on  a  wire  connected  to  the  coil.  Any  one  who 
would  try  the  experiment  for  the  first  time,  not  having  any  pre- 
vious experience,  would  probably  take  care  to  be  quite  alone 
when  making  the  trial,  for  fear  that  he  might  become  the  joke  of 
his  assistants.  Still,  the  bulb  lights  in  spite  of  the  metal  coating, 
and  the  light  can  be  distinctly  perceived  through  the  latter.  A 
long  tube  covered  with  aluminum  bronze  lights  when  held  in 
one  hand — the  other  touching  the  terminal  of  the  coil — quite 
powerfully.  It  might  be  objected  that  the  coatings  are  not 
suflSciently  conducting  ;  still,  even  if  they  were  highly  resistant, 
they  ought  to  screen  the  gas.  They  certainly  screen  it  perfectly 
in  a  condition  of  rest,  but  far  from  perfectly  when  the  charge 
is  surging  in  the  coating.  But  the  loss  of  energy  which  occurs 
within  the  tube,  notwithstanding  the  screen,  is  occasioned  prin- 
cipally by  the  presence  of  the  gas.  Were  we  to  take  a  large 
hollow  metallic  sphere  and  fill  it  vrith  a  perfect,  incompressible, 
fluid  dielectric,  there  would  be  no  loss  inside  of  the  sphere,  and 
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confieqncntly  the  inside  might  be  considered  as  perfectly  screened, 
though  the  potential  be  very  rapidly  alternating.  Even  were 
the  sphere  filled  with  oil,  the  loss  would  be  incomparably  smaller 
than  when  the  fluid  is  replaced  by  a  gas,  for  in  the  latter  case  the 
force  produces  displacements ;  that  means  impact  and  collisions 
in  the  inside. 

No  matter  what  the  pressure  of  the  gas  may  be,  it  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  the  heating  of  a  conductor  when  the  electric 
density  is  great  and  the  frequency  very  high.  That  in  the  heat- 
ing of  conductors  by  lightning  discharges,  air  is  an  element  of 
great  importance,  is  almost  as  certain  as  an  experimental  fact.  I 
may  illustrate  the  action  of  the  air  by  the  following  experiment : 
I  take  a  short  tube  which  is  exhausted  to  a  moderate  degree  and 
has  a  platinum  wire  running  through  the  middle  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  I  pass  a  steady  or  low  frequency  current  through 
the  wire,  and  it  is  heated  uniformly  in  all  parts.  The  heating 
here  is  due  to  conduction,  or  frictional  losses,  and  the  gas  around 
the  wire  has — as  far  as  we  can  see — no  function  to  perform. 
But  now  let  me  pass  sudden  discharges,  or  high  frequency  cur- 
rents, through  the  wire.  Again  the  wire  is  heated,  this  time 
principally  on  the  ends  and  least  in  the  middle  portion  ;  and  if 
the  frequency  of  the  impulses,  or  the  rate  of  change,  is  high 
enough,  the  wire  miglit  as  well  be  cut  in  the  middle  as  not,  for 
practically  all  heating  is  due  to  the  rarefied  gas.  Here  the  gas 
might  only  act  as  a  conductor  of  no  impedance  diverting  the  cur- 
rent from  the  wire  as  the  impedance  of  the  latter  is  enormously 
increased,  and  merely  heating  the  ends  of  the  Mrire  by  reason  of 
their  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  discharge.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  tliat  the  gas  in  the  tube  should  be  conducting ;  it 
might  be  at  an  extremely  low  pressure,  still  the  ends  of  the  wire 
would  be  heated — as,  however,  is  ascertained  by  experience — 
only  the  two  ends  would  in  such  case  not  be  electrically  con- 
nected through  the  gaseous  medium.  Now  what  with  these  fre- 
quencies and  potentials  occurs  in  an  exiiausted  tube,  occurs  in  the 
lightning  discharges  at  ordinary  pressure.  We  only  need  re- 
member one  of  the  facts  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gations, namely,  that  to  impulses  of  very  high  frequency  the  gas 
at  ordinary  pressure  behaves  much  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
it  were  at  moderately  low  pressure.  I  think  that  in  lightning 
discharges  frequently  wires  or  conducting  objects  are  volatilized 
merely  because  air  is  present,  and  that,  were  the  conductor  im- 
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merged  in  an  insulating  liquid,  it  would  be  safe,  for  then  the 
energy  would  have  to  spend  itself  somewhere  else.  From  the 
l)ehavior  of  gases  under  sudden  impulses  of  high  potential,  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  no  surer  way  of  diverting  a 
lightning  discharge  than  by  aflFording  it  a  passage  through  a 
volume  of  gas,  if  sucli  a  thing  can  be  done  in  a  practical  manner. 

There  are  two  more  features  upon  wliich  I  think  it  necessary 
to  dwell  in  connection  witli  these  experiments — the  "radiant 
state  "  and  tlie  "  non-striking  vacuum." 

Anv  one  who  has  studied  Crookes'  work  must  have  received 
the  impreasion  that  the  "  radiant  state"  is  a  property  of  the  gas 
inseparably  connected  with  an  extremely  high  degree  of  ex- 
haustion. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  tlie  phenomena 
observed  in  an  exhausted  vessel  are  limited  to  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  apparatus  which  is  made  use  of.  I  think  that  in 
a  bulb  a  molecule,  or  atom,  does  not  precisely  move  in  a  straight 
line  because  it  meets  no  obstacle,  but  because  the  velocitv  im- 
parted  to  it  is  sufficient  to  proj^el  it  in  a  sensibly  straight  line. 
The  mean  free  path  is  one  thing,  but  the  velocity — the  energy 
associated  with  the  moving  body — is  another,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  potential  or 
speed.  A  disniptive  discharge  coil,  when  the  potential  Ls  pushed 
very  far,  excites  phosphorescence  and  projects  shadows,  at  com- 
paratively low  degrees  of  exhaustion.  In  a  lightning  discharge, 
matter  moves  in  straight  lines  at  ordinary  pressure  when  the 
mean  free  path  is  exceedingly  small,  and  frequently  images  of 
wires  or  other  metallic  objecti^  have  been  produced  by  the  jwir- 
tides  thrown  off  in  strais:ht  lines. 

I  have  prepared  a  bulb  to  illustrate  by  an  experiment  the 
correctness  of  these  assertions.  In  a  globe  l,  Fig.  160,  I  have 
mounted  upon  a  lamp  filament  /'  a  piece  of  lime  /.  The  lamp 
filament  is  connected  with  a  wire  which  leads  into  the  bulb,  and 
the  general  construction  of  the  latter  is  as  indicated  in  Fig.  14S, 
before  descril)ed.  The  bulb  being  suspended  from  a  wire 
connected  to  the  terminal  of  the  coil,  and  the  latter  being  set  to 
work,  the  lime  piece  /  and  the  projecting  parts  of  the  filament  /* 
are  bombarded.  The  degree  of  exhaustion  is  just  such  that  witli 
the  potential  the  coil  is  capable  of  givnng,  phosphorescence  of  the 
glass  is  pro<luced,  but  disappears  as  soon  as  the  vacuum  is  im- 
paired. The  lime  containing  moisture,  and  moisture  being  given 
off  as  soon  as  heating  occui*s,  the  phosphorescence  lasts  only  for 
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a  few  moments.  Wlieii  the  liiue  has  been  Kutliciently  heated, 
enough  moisture  hae  been  given  off  to  impair  materially  tlie 
vacuum  of  the  bulb.  As  the  bombardment  goes  on,  one  point 
of  the  lime  piece  is  more  lieated  than  other  points,  and  the  result 
is  tliat  tinally  practically  all  tlie  dincharge  passes  through  that 
point  which  is  intensely  heated,  and  a  white  stream  of  lime  par- 
ticles (Fig.  160)  then  breaks  forth  from  that  point.  This  stream 
is  composed  of  "  radiant "  inatt«r,  yet  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
is  low.  But  tlie  particles  move  in  straiglit  lines  becansti  the 
velocity  imparted  to  them  is  great,  and  thin  is  due  to  three 
causes — to  the  great  electric  density,  the  high  tem|>erature  of  the 
umall  point,  and  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  the  lime  are  easily 


torn  and  thrown  uff — far  more  easily  than  those  of  carbon.  With 
frctjuencies  such  hh  we  are  able  to  obtain,  the  particles  arc  bodily 
thrown  off  and  projected  to  a  considerable  dintance;  hut  with 
sufticiently  high  freijuencies  no  such  thing  would  occur;  in  such 
case  only  a  stress  would  s|»read  or  a  vibration  would  l>e  propa- 
gated through  the  bulb.  It  would  be  out  of  the  (]nestion  to 
reach  any  such  frequency  on  the  as.smiiption  that  the  atoms  move 
with  the  speed  of  light ;  but  I  Iwlieve  that  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible; for  this  an  enormous  potential  would  be  required. 
With  potentials  which  we  are  able  to  obtain,  even  with  a  disni}>- 
live  dischai^  coil,  the  speed  must  he  quite  insignificant. 

As  to  the  "  non-striking  vacuum,"  the  point  to  l>e  noted  is, 
that   it  caD  occur  only  with  low  frequency  impulses,  and  it  is 
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necessitated  by  the  impossibility  of  carrying  off  enough  energy 
with  such  impulses  in  high  Tacnnm,  since  the  few  atoms  which 
are  around  the  terminal  upon  coining  in  contact  with  the  same, 
are  repelled  and  kept  at  a  distance  for  a  comparattvely  long 
period  of  time,  and  not  enough  work  can  be  performed  to  render 
the  effect  perceptible  to  the  eye.  If  the  difference  of  potenti&l 
between  the  terminals  is  raised,  the  dielectric  breaks  down.  But 
with  very  high  frequency  impulses  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
breaking  down,  since  any  amount  of  work  can  be  performed  by 
continually  agitating  the  atoms  in  the  exhausted  vessel,  provided 
the  frequency  is  high  enough.     It  is  easy  to  reach — even  with 


frequencies  obtained  from  an  alternator  as  here  used— a  stage  at 
which  the  discliarge  does  not  pass  between  two  electrodes  in  a 
narrow  tube,  each  of  these  being  connected  to  one  of  the  termi- 
nals of  the  coil,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reach  a  point  at  which  a 
luminous  discharge  would  not  occur  around  each  electrode. 

A  thought  which  naturally  presents  itself  in  coimection  with 
high  frcijnency  currents,  is  to  make  use  of  their  powerful  electnv 
dynamic  inductive  action  to  produce  light  effects  in  a  sealed  glass 
globe.  The  leading-in  wire  is  otic  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
incandescent  lamp,  and  if  no  other  improvement  were  made, 
that  imperfection  at  least  should  be  done  away  with.     Following 
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this  thought,  I  have  carried  on  experiments  in  various  directions, 
of  which  some  were  indicated  in  my  former  paper.  I  may  here 
mention  one  or  two  more  lines  of  experiment  which  have  been 
followed  up. 

Many  bulbs  were  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  161  and  Fig. 
162. 

In  Fig.  161,  a  wide  tube,  t,  was  sealed  to  a  smaller  W  shaped 
tube  u,  of  phosphorescent  glass.  In  the  tube  t,  was  placed  a  coil 
c,  of  aluminum  wire,  the  ends  of  which  were  provided  with 
small  spheres,  t  and  txy  of  aluminum,  and  reached  into  the  u  tube. 
The  tube  t  was  slipped  into  a  socket  containing  a  primary  coil, 
through  which  usually  the  discharges  of  Leyden  jars  were  di- 
rected, and  the  rarefied  gas  in  the  small  u  tube  was  excited  to 
strong  luminosity  by  the  high-tension  current  induced  in  the  coil  c. 
When  Leyden  jar  discharges  were  used  to  induce  currents  in  the 
coil  c,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pack  the  tube  t  tightly  with  in- 
sulating powder,  as  a  discharge  would  occur  frequently  between 
the  turns  of  the  coil,  especially  when  the  primary  was  thick  and 
the  air  gap,  through  which  the  jars  discharged,  large,  and  no 
little  trouble  was  experienced  in  this  way. 

In  Fig.  162  is  illustrated  another  form  of  the  bulb  constructed. 
In  this  case  a  tube  t  is  sealed  to  a  globe  l.  The  tube  contains  a 
coil  c,  the  ends  of  which  pass  through  two  small  glass  tubes  t 
and  ^,  which  are  sealed  to  the  tube  t.  Two  refractory  buttons 
m  and  my  are  mounted  on  lamp  filaments  which  are  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  the  wires  passing  through  the  glass  tubes  t  and  ty. 
Generally  in  bulbs  made  on  this  plan  the  globe  l  communicated 
with  the  tube  t.  For  tliis  purpose  the  ends  of  the  small  tubes  t 
and  ti  were  heated  just  a  trifle  in  the  burner,  merely  to  hold  the 
wires,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  communication.  The  tube  t, 
with  the  small  tubes,  wires  through  the  same,  and  the  refractory 
buttons  m  and  m„  were  first  prepared,  and  then  sealed  to  globe  u, 
whereupon  the  coil  c  was  slipped  in  and  the  connections  made  to 
its  ends.  The  tube  was  then  packed  with  insulating  powder, 
jamming  the  latter  as  tight  as  possible  up  to  very  nearly  the  end ; 
then  it  was  closed  and  only  a  small  hole  left  through  which  the 
remainder  of  the  powder  was  introduced,  and  finally  the  end  of 
the  tube  was  closed.  Usually  in  bulbs  constructed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  162  an  aluminum  tube  a  was  fastened  to  the  upper  end  s 
of  each  of  the  tubes  t  and  ^i,  in  order  to  protect  that  end  against 
the  heat.   The  buttons  m  and  7/?,  could  be  brought  to  any  degree 
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of  incandescence  by  passing  the  dischargee  of  Leyden  jars 
around  the  coil  c.  In  such  bulb^  with  two  buttons  a  verv  cnri- 
ous  eflFect  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  the  shadows  of  each 
of  the  two  buttons. 

Anotlier  line  of  ex])eriinent,  which  has  been  assiduously  fol- 
lowed, was  to  induce  bv  electro-dvnamic  induction  a  current  or 
luminous  discharge  in  an  exhausted  tube  or  bulb.  This  matter 
has  received  such  able  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  that  I  could  add  but  little  to  what  he  has  made  known, 
even  had  I  made  it  the  special  subject  of  this  lecture.  Still, 
since  experiments  in  this  line  have  gradually  led  me  to  the  pres- 
ent views  and  results,  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  here  to  this 
subject. 

It  has  occured,  no  doubt,  to  many  that  as  a  vacuum  tube  i^ 
made  longer,  the  electromotive  force  per  unit  length  of  the  tube, 
necessary  to  pass  a  luminous  discharge  through  the  latter,  becomes 
continually  smaller ;  therefore,  if  the  exhausted  tube  be  made 
long  enough,  even  with  low  frequencies  a  luminous  discharge 
could  be  induced  in  such  a  tube  closed  upon  itself.  Such  a  tube 
might  be  placed  around  a  hall  or  on  a  ceiling,  and  at  once  a  sim- 
ple appliance  capable  of  giving  considerable  light  would  be  ob- 
tained. But  this  would  be  an  appliance  hard  to  manufacture 
and  extremelv  unmanaojeable.  It  would  not  do  to  make  the 
tube  up  of  small  lengths,  because  there  would  be  with  ordinary 
frequencies  considerable  loss  in  the  coatings,  and  besides,  if  coat- 
ings were  used,  it  would  be  better  to  supi)ly  the  current  directly 
to  the  tube  by  connecting  tlie  coatings  to  a  transformer.  But 
even  if  all  objections  of  such  nature  were  removed,  with 
low  frequencies  the  light  conversion  itself  would  be  inefficient, 
as  I  have  before  stated.  In  using  extremely  high  frequencies 
the  length  of  the  secondary — in  otlier  words,  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sel— cAn  be  reduced  as  much  as  desired,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
light  conversion  is  increased,  provided  that  means  are  invented 
for  efficiently  obtaining  such  high  freciuencics.  Thus  one  is  led, 
from  theoretical  and  practical  considerations,  to  the  use  of  high 
frequencies,  and  this  means  high  electromotive  forces  and  small 
currents  in  the  primary.  When  one  works  with  condenser 
charges — and  they  are  the  only  means  uj)  to  tlie  present  known 
for  reaching  these  extreme  frequencies — one  gets  to  electromotive 
forces  of  several  thousands  of  volts  per  turn  of  the  primary.  We 
cannot  multiply  the   electro-dynamic   inductive  eflFect   by  taking 
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more  turns  in  the  primary,  for  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  tliat 
the  best  way  is  to  work  with  one  single  turn — though  we  must 
sometimes  depart  from  this  rule — and  we  nmst  get  along  with 
whatever  inductive  effect  we  can  obtain  with  one  turn.  But  be- 
fore one  has  long  experimented  with  the  extreme  frequencies  re- 
<juired  to  set  up  in  a  small  bulb  an  electromotive  force  of  several 
thousands  of  volts,  one  realizes  the  great  importance  of  electrosta- 
tic effects,  and  these  effects  grow  relatively  to  the  electro-dyna- 
mic in  significance  as  the  frequency  is  increased. 

Now,  if  anything  is  desirable  in  this  case,  it  is  to  increase  the 
f recjuency,  and  this  would  make  it  still  worse  for  the  electro- 
dynamic  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  exalt  the  elec- 
trostatic action  as  far  as  one  likes  by  taking  more  turns  on  the 
secondary,  or  combining  self-induction  and  capacity  to  raise  the 
jx)tential.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  in  reducing  the 
the  current  to  the  smallest  value  and  increasing  the  potential, 
the  electric  impulses  of  high  fre(iuency  can  be  more  easily  trans- 
mitted through  a  conductor. 

These  and  similar  thoughts  detennined  me  to  devote  more  at 
tention  to  the  electrostatic  phenomena,  and  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce potentials  as  high  as  possible,  and  alternating  as  fast  as 
thev  could  be  made  to  alternate.  I  then  found  that  I  could  ex- 
cite  vacuum  tubes  at  considerable  distance  from  a  conductor 
connected  to  a  properly  constructed  coil,  and  that  I  could,  by 
converting  tlie  oscillatory  current  of  a  conductor  to  a  higher  po- 
tential, establish  electrostatic  alternating  fields  which  acted 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  room,  lighting  up  a  tube  no 
matter  where  it  was  held  in  s])ace.  I  thought  I  recognized  that 
I  had  made  a  step  in  advance, and  I  have  persevered  in  this  line; 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  share  with  all  lovers  of  science  and  pro- 
gress the  one  and  only  desire — to  reach  a  result  of  utility  to  men 
in  any  direction  to  which  thought  or  experiment  may  lead  me. 
I  think  that  this  departure  is  the  right  one,  for  I  cannot  see, 
from  the  observaticm  of  the  phenomena  which  manifest  them- 
selves as  the  frequency  is  increased,  what  there  would  remain  to 
act  between  two  circuits  conveying,  for  instance,  impulses  of 
several  hundred  millions  per  second,  except  electrostatic  forces. 
Even  with  such  trifling  frecjuencies  the  energy  would  he  practically 
all  potential,  and  my  conviction  has  grown  strong  that,  to  whatever 
kind  of  motion  light  may  be  due,  it  is  produced  hy  tremendous 
ele(*trostatic  stresses  vibrating  with  extreme  ra])idity. 
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Of  all  theue  phenomeDa  observed  with  curreuts,  or  electric 
impulses,  of  high  frequency,  the  most  fascinating  for  an  aud- 
ience are  certainly  tlioae  which  are  noted  in  an  electrostatic  field 
acting  through  considerable  distance;  and  the  best  an  unskilled 
lecturer  can  do  is  to  begin  and  finish  with  the  exhibition  of  these 
singular  effects.  I  take  a  tube  in  mj  hand  and  move  it  about, 
and  it  is  lighted  wherever  I  may  hold  it;  throughout  space  the 
invisible  forces  act.  But  I  may  take  another  tube  and  it  might 
not  light,  the  vacuum  being  very  high.  I  excite  it  by  means  of  a 
disruptive  disciiarge  coil,  and  now  it  will  light  in  the  electrostatic 
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field.  I  may  put  it  away  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  still  it  retains 
the  faculty  of  being  excited.  What  change  have  I  produced  in  the 
tube  in  the  act  of  exciting  it?  If  a  motion  imparted  to  atoms,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  can  persist  so  long  without  being 
arrested  by  f  fictional  losses ;  and  if  a  strain  exerted  in  the  dielec- 
tric, such  as  a  simple  electrification  would  produce,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  it  may  persist  indefinitely,  but  very  dilBcult  to  under- 
stand why  such  a  condition  should  aid  the  excitation  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  potentials  which  are  rapidly  alternating. 
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Since  I  liave  exhibited  these  phenomena  for  the  first  time,  I 
liave  obtained  some  other  interesting  effects.  For  instance,  I 
liave  produced  tlie  incandescence  of  a  button,  filament,  or  ^vire 
enclosed  in  a  tube.  To  get  to  this  result  it  was  necessary  to 
economize  the  energy  which  is  obtained  from  the  field,  and  direct 

most  of  it  on  the  small  bodv  to  be  rendered  incandescent.     At 

t/ 

the  beginning  the  task  appeared  difficult,  but  the  experiences 
gathered  pennitted  me  to  reach  the  result  easily.  In  Fig.  1H3 
and  Fig.  164,  two  such  tubes  are  illustrated,  wliichare  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  In  Fig.  163  a  short  tube  t,,  sealed  to  another  long 
tube  T,  is  provided  with  a  stem  >f,  with  a  platinum  wire  sealed  in 
the  latter.  A  verj'  thin  lamp  filament  /,  is  fastened  to  this  wire 
and  connection  to  the  outside  is  made  through  a  thin  copper  wire 
?r.  The  tube  is  ])rovided  with  outside  and  inside  coatings,  c  and 
c,,  respectively,  and  is  filled  as  far  as  the  coatings  reach  with  con- 
ducting, and  the  space  above  with  insulating,  powder.  These 
coatings  are  merely  used  to  enable  me  to  perform  two  experi- 
ments with  the  tube — namely,  to  produce  the  effect  desired  either 
by  direct  connection  of  the  body  of  the  experimenter  or  of  an- 
other body  to  the  wire  lo^  or  by  acting  inductively  through  the 
glass.  The  stem  s  is  provided  with  an  aluminum  tube  a,  for 
purposes  before  explained,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  filament 
reaches  out  of  this  tube.  By  holding  the  tube  Tj  anywhere  in 
the  electrostatic  field,  the  filament  is  rendered  incandescent. 

A  more  interesting  piece  of  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  164. 
The  construction  is  the  same  as  before,  only  instead  of  the  lamp 
filament  a  small  platinum  wire  />,  sealed  in  a  stem  /<,  and  bent 
above  it  in  a  circle,  is  comiected  to  the  copper  wire  vr,  which  is 
joined  to  an  inside  coating  c.  A  small  stem  «„  is  provided  with 
a  needle,  on  the  point  of  which  is  arranged,  to  rotate  very  freely, 
a  very  light  fan  of  mica  v.  To  prevent  the  fan  from  falling  out, 
a  thin  stem  of  glass  g^  is  bent  properly  and  fastened  to  the  alu- 
minum tube.  When  the  glass  tube  is  held  anywhere  in  the  elec- 
trostatic field  the  platinum  wire  becomes  incandescent,  and  the 
mica  vanes  are  rotated  very  fast. 

Intense  phosphorescence  may  be  excited  in  a  bulb  by  merely 
connecting  it  to  a  j)late  within  the  field,  and  the  plate  need  not 
be  any  larger  than  an  ordinary  lamp  shade.  The  phosphores- 
cence excited  with  these  currents  is  incomparably  more  powerful 
than  with  ordinary  apparatus.  A  small  phosphorescent  bulb, 
when  attached  to  a  wire  connected  to  a  coil,  emits  sufficient  light 
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to  allow  reading  ordinary  print  at  a  distance  of  five  to  six  paces. 
It  was  of  interest  to  see  how  some  of  the  phosphorescent  btdbs 
of  Professor  Crookes  would  beliave  with  these  currents,  and  he 
has  had  the  kindness  to  lend  me  a  few  for  the  occasion.  The 
effects  produced  are  magnificent,  especially  by  the  sulphide  of 
calcium  and  sulphide  of  zinc.  With  the  disruptive  discharge 
coil  they  glow  intensely  merely  by  holding  them  in  the  hand  and 
connecting  the  body  to  the  terminal  of  the  coil. 

To  whatever  results  investigations  of  this  kind  may  lead,  the 
chief  interest  lies,  for  the  present,  in  the  possibilities  they  offer 
for  the  production  of  an  efficient  illuminating  device.  In  no 
branch  of  electric  industry  is  an  advance  more  desired  than  in 
the  manufacture  of  light.  Every  thinker,  when  considering  the 
barbarous  methods  employed,  the  deplorable  losses  incurred  in 
our  best  systems  of  light  production,  must  have  asked  himself, 
What  is  likely  to  be  the  light  of  the  future  ?  Is  it  to  be  an  in- 
candescent solid,  as  in  the  present  lamp,  or  an  incandescent  gas, 
or  a  phosphorescent  body,  or  something  like  a  burner,  but  in- 
comparably nioi-e  efficient  ? 

There  is  little  chance  to  perfect  a  gas  burner ;  not,  perhaps, 
because  human  ingenuity  has  been  bent  upon  that  problem  for 
centuries  without  a  radical  departure  having  l>een  made — 
though  the  argimient  is  not  devoid  of  force — but  because  in  a 
burner  the  highest  vibrations  can  never  be  reached,  except  by 
passing  through  all  the  low  ones.  For  how  is  a  flame  to  proceed 
unless  by  a  fall  of  lifted  weights  ?  Sucli  process  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  renewal,  and  renewal  is  repeated  passing  from  low 
to  high  vibrations.  One  way  only  seems  to  be  open  to  improve 
a  burner,  and  that  is  by  trying  to  reach  higher  degrees  of  incan- 
descence. Higher  incandescence  is  equivalent  to  a  quicker  vi- 
bration :  that  means  more  light  from  the  same  material,  and  that 
Again,  means  more  economy.  In  this  direction  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  but  the  progress  is  hampered  by  many 
limitations.  Discarding,  tlien,  the  burner,  there  remains  the 
three  wavs  first  mentioned,  which  are  essentiallv  electrical. 

Suppose  the  light  of  the  immediate  future  to  be  a  solid,  ren- 
dered incandescent  bv  electricity.  Would  it  not  seem  that  it  is 
better  to  employ  a  small  button  than  a  frail  filament  ?  From 
many  considerations  it  certainly  must  be  concluded  that  a  button 
is  capable  of  a  higher  economy,  assuming,  of  course,  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  operation  of  such  a  lamp  to  be  effec- 
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tively  overcome.  But  to  light  such  a  lamp  we  require  a  high 
potential ;  and  to  get  this  economically,  we  must  use  high  fre- 
<{ueii(deB. 

Such  considerations  apply  even  more  to  the  production  of  light 
by  the  incandescence  of  a  gas,  or  by  phosphorescence.  In  all 
cases  we  require  high  frequencies  and  high  potentials.  These 
thoughts  occurred  to  me  a  long  time  ago. 

Incidentally  we  gain,  by  the  use  of  high  frequencies,  many  ad- 
vantages, such  as  higher  economy  in  the  light  production,  tlie 
possibility  of  working  with  one  lead,  the  possibility  of  doing  away 
with  the  leading-in  wire,  etc. 

The  question  is,  how  far  can  we  go  with  frequencies  ?  Ordi- 
nary conductors  rapidly  lose  the  facility  of  transmitting  electric 
impulses  when  the  frequency  is  greatly  increased.  Assume  the 
means  for  the  production  of  impulses  of  very  great  frequency 
brought  to  the  utmost  perfection,  every  one  will  naturally  ask 
how  to  transmit  them  when  the  necessity  arises.  In  transmitting 
such  impulses  through  conductors  we  must  remember  that  we 
have  to  deal  -with pj'esnure  and  ^/fo?^?,  in  tlie  ordinary  interpretation 
of  these  terms.  Let  the  pressure  increase  to  an  enormous  value, 
and  let  the  flow  correspondingly  diminish,  then  sucli  impulses — 
variations  merely  of  pressure,  as  it  were — can  no  doubt  be 
transmitted  through  a  wire  even  if  their  frequency  be  many 
hundreds  of  millions  ])er  second.  It  would,  of  course,  be  out  of 
<jue«tion  to  transmit  such  impulses  through  a  wire  immersed  in  a 
gaseous  medium,  even  if  the  wire  were  provided  with  a  thick 
and  excellent  insulation,  for  most  of  the  energy  would  be  lost  in 
molecular  bombardment  and  consequent  heating.  The  end  of 
tlie  wire  connected  to  the  source  would  be  heated,  and  the  re- 
mote end  would  receive  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  energy  sup- 
plied. The  prime  necessity,  then,  if  such  eU^ctric  impulses  are 
to  be  used,  is  to  And  means  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
dissipation. 

The  first  thought  is,  to  employ  the  thinnest  j><>ssible  wire  sur- 
rounded by  the  thickest  practicable  insulation.  The  next  thought 
is  to  employ  electrostatic  screens.  The  insulation  of  the  wire 
may  be  covered  with  a  thin  conducting  coating  and  the  latter 
connected  to  the  ground.  But  this  would  not  do,  as  tlien  all  the 
energy  would  pass  through  the  conducting  coating  to  tlie  ground 
and  nothing  would  get  to  the  end  of  the  wire.  If  a  ground  con- 
necti(m  is  made  it  can  only  be  made  through  a  conductor  offer- 
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ing  an  enormous  impedance,  or  through  a  condenser  of  ex- 
tremely small  capacity.  This,  however,  does  not  do  away  with 
other  diflSculties. 

If  the  wave  length  of  the  impulses  is  much  smaller  than  the 
length  of  the  wire,  then  corresponding  short  waves  will  be  set 
up  in  the  conducting  coating,  and  it  will  be  more  or  less  the 
same  as  though  the  coating  were  directly  connected  to  earth.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  up  the  coating  in  sections  much 
shorter  than  the  wave  length.  Such  an  arrangement  does  not 
still  afford  a  perfect  screen,  but  it  is  ten  thousand  times  better 
than  none.  I  think  it  preferable  to  cut  up  tlie  conducting  coat- 
ing in  small  sections,  even  if  the  current  waves  be  much  longer 
than  the  coating. 

If  a  wire  were  provided  with  a  perfect  electrostatic  screen,  it 
would  be  the  same  as  though  all  objects  were  removed  from  it  at 
infinite  distance.  The  capacity  would  then  be  reduced  to  the 
capacity  of  the  wire  itself,  which  would  be  very  small.  It 
would  then  be  possible  to  send  over  the  wire  current  vibrations 
of  very  high  frequencies  at  enormous  distances,  witliout  affecting 
greatly  the  character  of  the  vibrations.  A  perfect  screen  \r  of 
course  out  of  the  question,  but  I  believe  that  with  a  screen  such 
as  I  have  just  described  telephony  coidd  be  rendered  practicable 
across  the  Atlantic.  According  to  my  ideas,  the  gutta-percha 
covered  wire  sliould  be  provided  with  a  third  conducting  coating 
subdivided  in  sections.  On  the  top  of  this  should  be  again 
placed  a  layer  of  gutta-percha  and  other  insulation,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  whole  the  armor.  But  such  cables  will  not  be  con- 
structed, for  ere  long  intelligence — transmitted  without  wires — 
will  throb  through  the  earth  like  a  pulse  through  a  living  organ- 
ism. The  wonder  is  that,  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
and  the  experiences  gained,  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  dis- 
turb the  electrostatic  or  magnetic  condition  of  tlie  earth,  and 
transmit,  if  nothing  else,  intelligence. 

It  has  been  my  chief  aim  in  presenting  these  results  to  point 
out  phenomena  or  features  of  novelty,  and  to  advance  ideas 
which  I  am  hopeful  will  serve  as  starting  points  of  new  depart- 
ures. It  has  been  my  chief  desire  this  evening  to  entertain  you 
with  some  novel  experiments.  Your  applause,  so  frequently 
and  generously  accorded,  has  told  me  that  I  have  succeeded. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  assure  you  that  the  honor  I  have  had  in 
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addressing  sncli  a  distinguished  audience,  the  pleasure  I  have  had 
in  presenting  these  results  to  a  gathering  of  so  many  able  men — 
and  among  them  also  some  of  those  in  wliose  work  for  many 
years  past  I  have  found  enlightenment  and  constant  pleasure — 
I  sliall  never  forget. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Ox  LraiiT  and  Other  High  Frkqukncy  Phenomena.* 

INTKODUCTORY. SOME    THOr(iHTS  ON  THE  EYE. 

When  we  look  at  the  world  around  us,  on  Nature,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  Each  thing  we  perceive, 
though  it  may  be  vanishingly  small,  is  in  itself  a  world,  that  is, 
like  the  whole  of  the  universe,  matter  and  force  governed  by 
law, — a  world,  the  contemplation  of  which  tills  us  with  feelings 
of  wonder  and  irresistibly  urges  us  to  ceaseless  thought  and  in- 
quiry. But  in  all  this  vast  world,  of  all  objects  our  senses  re- 
veal to  us,  the  most  marvellous,  the  most  appealing  to  our 
imagination,  appears  no  doubt  a  highly  developed  organism,  a 
thinking  being.  If  there  is  anything  titted  to  make  us  admire 
Nature's  handiwork,  it  is  certainly  this  inconceivable  structure, 
which  performs  its  innumerable  motions  of  obedience  to  external 
influence.  To  understand  its  workings,  to  get  a  deeper  insight 
into  this  Nature's  mastei*piece,  has  ever  been  for  thinkers  a  fascin- 
ating aim,  and  after  many  centuries  of  arduous  research  men  have 
arrived  at  a  fair  understanding  of  the  functions  of  its  organs  and 
senses.  Again,  in  all  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  parts,  of  tlie 
parts  which  constitute  the  material  or  tangible  of  our  being,  of  all 
its  organs  and  senses,  the  eye  is  the  most  wonderful.  It  is  the 
most  precious,  the  most  indispensable  of  our  perceptive  or  direct- 
ive organs,  it  is  the  great  gateway  through  which  all  knowledge 
enters  the  mind.     Of  all  our  organs,  it  is  the  one,  which  is  in  the 


1.  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  FranlcliD  Institute.  Philadelphia,  Pebruiiry» 
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moHt  intimate  relation  with  that  which  we  call  intellect.  So  inti- 
mate in  this  relation,  that  it  is  often  said,  the  very  soul  shows 
itself  in  the  eye. 

It  can  he  taken  as  a  fact,  which  the  theory  of  the  action  of  the 
eye  implies,  that  for  each  external  impression,  that  is,  for  each 
image  produced  upon  the  retina,  the  ends  of  the  visual  nerves, 
concerned  bi  the  conveyance  of  the  impression  to  the  mind,  must 
be  under  a  peculiar  stress  or  in  a  vibratory  state.  It  now  does 
not  seem  improbable  that,  when  by  the  power  of  thought  an  im- 
age is  evoked,  a  distinct  reflex  action,  no  matter  how  weak,  is 
exerteil  upon  certain  ends  of  the  visual  nerves,  and  therefore 
upon  the  retina.  Will  it  ever  be  within  human  power  to  analyze 
the  condition  of  the  retina  when  disturbed  by  thought  or  reflex 
action,  by  the  help  of  some  optical  or  other  means  of  such  sensi- 
tiveness, that  a  clear  idea  of  its  state  might  be  gained  at  any 
time  i  If  this  were  possible,  then  the  problem  of  reading  <  ne's 
thoughts  with  precision,  like  the  characters  of  an  open  book, 
miglit  be  much  easier  to  solve  than  many  problems  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  positive  physical  science,  in  the  solution  of  which 
many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  scientific  men  imi)licitly  believe. 
Ilelmholtz,  has  shown  that  the  fundi  of  the  eye  are  themselves, 
luminous,  and  he  was  able  to  see^  in  total  darkness,  the  move- 
ment of  his  arm  by  the  light  of  his  own  eyes.  This  is  one  of  the 
m«>st  remarkable  experiments  recorded  in  the  history  of  science, 
and  probably  only  a  few  men  could  satisfactorily  repeat  it,  for  it 
is  very  likely,  that  the  luminosity  of  the  eyes  is  associated  with 
uncommon  activity  of  the  brain  and  great  imaginative  ]>ower.  It 
is  fluorescence  of  brain  action,  as  it  were. 

Another  fact  having  a  bearing  on  this  subject  which  has  prob- 
ably lieen  noted  by  many,  since  it  is  stated  in  popular  expressions, 
but  which  I  cannot  rec()lle(»t  to  have  found  chronicled  as  a  posi- 
tive result  of  observation  is,  that  at  times,  when  a  sudden  idea  or 
image  presents  itself  to  the  intellect,  there  is  a  distinct  and  some- 
times painful  sensation  of  luminosity  produced  in  the  eye,  ob- 
servable even  in  broad  daylight. 

The  saying  then,  that  the  soul  shows  itself  in  the  eye,  is  deep- 
ly founded,  and  we  feel  that  it  expresses  a  great  truth.  It  has  a 
profmnd  meaning  even  for  one  who,  like  a  poet  or  artist,  only 
following  his  inborn  instinct  or  love  for  Nature,  finds  delight  in 
aimless  thoughts  and  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, but  a  still  more  profound  meaning  for  one  who,  in  the 
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Hpirit  of  positive  scientific  investigation,  seeks  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  effects.  It  is  principally  the  natural  philospher, 
the  physicist,  for  whom  the  eye  is  the  subject  of  the  most  intense 
admiration. 

Two  facts  about  the  eye  must  forcibly  impress  the  mind  of  the 
physicist,  notwithstanding  he  may  think  or  say  that  it  is  an 
imperfect  optical  instrument,  forgetting,  that  the  very  conception 
of  that  which  is  perfect  or  seems  so  to  him,  has  been  gained 
through  this  same  instrument.  First,  the  eye  is,  as  far  as  our 
positive  knowledge  goes,  the  only  organ  which  is  directly  affected 
by  that  subtile  medium,  which  as  science  teaches  us,  must  fill  all 
space  ;  secondly,  it  is  the  most  sensitive  of  our  organs,  incompar- 
ably more  sensitive  to  external  impressions  than  any  other. 

The  organ  of  hearing  implies  the  impact  of  ponderable  bodies, 
the  organ  of  smell  the  transference  of  detached  material  particles, 
and  the  organs  of  taste,  and  of  touch  or  force,  the  direct  contact, 
or  at  least  some  interference  of  ponderable  matter,  and  this  is 
true  even  in  those  instances  of  animal  organisms,  in  which  some 
of  these  organs  are  developed  to  a  degree  of  truly  marvelous 
perfection.  This  being  so,  it  seems  wonderful  that  the  organ  of 
sight  solely  should  be  capable  of  being  stirred  by  that,  which  all 
our  other  organs  are  powerless  to  detect,  yet  which  plays  an  es- 
sential part  in  all  natural  phenomena,  which  transmits  all  energj- 
and  sustains  all  motion  and,  that  most  intricate  of  all,  life,  but 
which  has  properties  such  that  even  a  scientifically  trained  mind 
cannot  help  drawing  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  that  is  called 
matter.  Considering  merely  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  eye,  by 
its  marvelous  power,  widens  our  otherwise  very  narrow  range  of 
perception  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  small  world  which  is  our 
own,  to  embrace  myriads  of  other  worlds,  suns  and  stars  in  the 
infinite  depths  of  the  universe,  would  make  it  justifiable  to  assert, 
that  it  is  an  organ  of  a  higher  order.  Its  performances  are  beyond 
comprehension.  Nature  as  far  as  we  know  never  produced  any- 
thing more  wonderful.  We  can  get  barely  a  faint  idea  of  its 
prodigious  power  by  analyzing  what  it  does  and  by  comparing. 
When  ether  waves  impinge  upon  the  human  body,  they  produce 
the  sensations  of  warmth  or  cold,  pleasure  or  pain,  or  perhaps  other 
sensations  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  and  any  degree  or  intensity 
of  these  sensations,  which  degrees  are  infinite  in  number,  hence  an 
infinite  number  of  distinct  sensations.  But  our  sense  of  touch,  or 
our  sense  of  force,  cannot  reveal  to  us  these  diflierences  in  degree 
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or  intensity,  unless  they  are  very  great.  Now  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive how  an  organism,  such  as  the  human,  in  the  eternal  process 
of  evolution,  or  more  philosophically  speaking,  adaptation  to 
Natni-e,  being  constrained  to  the  use  of  only  the  sense  of  touch  or 
force,  for  instance,  might  develop  this  sense  to  such  a  degree  of 
senstiveness  or  perfection,  that  it  would  be  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing the  minutest  differences  in  the  temperature  of  a  body  even 
at  some  distance,  to  a  hundredth,  or  thousandth,  or  millionth  part 
of  a  degree.  Yet,  even  this  apparently  impossible  performance 
would  not  begin  to  compare  with  that  of  the  eye,  which  is  cap- 
able of  distinguishing  and  conveying  to  the  mind  in  a  single 
instant  innumerable  peculiarities  of  the  body,  be  it  in  form, 
or  color,  or  other  respects.  This  power  of  the  eye  rests  upon 
two  things,  namely,  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  the  disturb- 
ance by  which  it  is  effected,  and  upon  its  sensitiveness. 
To  say  that  the  eye  is  sensitive  is  not  saying  anything.  Compared 
with  it,  all  other  organs  are  monstrously  crude.  The  organ  of 
smell  which  guides  a  dgg  on  the  trail  of  a  deer,  the  organ  of  touch 
or  force  which  guides  an  insect  in  its  wanderings,  the  organ  of 
hearing,  which  is  affected  by  the  slightest  disturbances  of  the  air, 
are  sensitive  organs,  to  be  sure,  but  what  are  they  compared  with 
the  human  eye !  No  doubt  it  responds  to  the  faintest  echoes  or 
reverberations  of  the  medium ;  no  doubt,  it  brings  us  tidings  from 
other  worlds,  infinitely  remote,  but  in  a  language  we  cannot  as 
yet  always  understand.  And  why  not^  Because  we  live  in  a 
medinm  tilled  with  air  and  otlier  gases,  vapoi*s  and  a  dense  mass 
of  solid  particles  flying  about.  These  play  an  important  part  in 
many  phenomena ;  they  fritter  away  the  energy  of  the  vibrations 
before  they  can  reach  the  eye;  tliey  too,  are  the  carriers  of  germs 
of  destruction,  they  get  into  our  lungs  and  other  organs,  clog  up 
the  channels  and  imperceptibly,  yet  inevitably,  arrest  the  stream 
of  life.  Could  we  but  do  away  witli  all  ponderable  matter  in  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  telescope,  it  would  reveal  to  us  undreamt  of 
marvels.  Even  the  unaided  eye,  I  think,  would  be  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing in  the  pure  medium,  small  objects  at  distances  meas- 
ured probably  by  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  miles. 

But  there  is  something  else  about  the  eye  which  impresses  us 
still  more  than  these  wonderful  features  which  we  observed,  view- 
ing it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  physicist,  merely  as  an  optical 
instrument, — ^something  which  appeals  to  us  more  than  its  marvel- 
ous faculty  of  being  directly  affected  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
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medium,  without  iDterfereiice  of  gross  matter,  and  more  tlian  itt* 
inconceivable  sensitiveness  and  discerning  power.  It  is  its  sig- 
nificance in  the  processes  of  life.  No  matter  what  one's  views  on 
nature  and  life  may  be,  he  must  stand  amazed  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  thoughts,  he  realizes  the  importance  of  the  eye  in  the 
])hysical  processes  and  mental  perfoimances  of  the  human  organ- 
ism. And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  he  realizes,  that  the 
eye  is  the  means  through  which  the  human  race  has  acquire<l 
tlie  entire  knowledge  it  possesses,  that  it  controls  all  our  motions, 
more  still,  all  our  actions. 

There  is  no  way  of  acquiring  knowledge  except  through  the  eye. 
What  is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophical  systems  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  in  fact,  of  all  the  philosophy  of  man  ?  /  a//?, 
r think  /  Ithink^  therefore  lam.  But  how  could  I  think  and  how 
would  I  know  that  I  exist,  if  I  had  not  the  eye  ?  For  knowledge 
involves  consciousness  ;  consciousness  involves  ideas,  conceptions ; 
conceptions  involve  pictures  or  images,  and  images  the  sense  of 
vision,  and  therefore  the  organ  of  sight.  But  how  about  blind 
men,  will  be  asked  ?  Yes,  a  blind  man  may  depict  in  magnificent 
poems,  forms  and  scenes  from  real  life,  from  a  world  he  physically 
does  not  see.  A  blind  man  may  touch  the  keys  of  an  instrumen 
with  unerring  ])recision,  may  model  the  fastest  boat,  may  discover 
and  invent,  calculate  and  construct,  may  do  still  greater  wonders — 
but  all  the  blind  men  who  have  done  such  things  have  descended 
from  those  who  had  seeing  eyes.  Nature  may  reach  the  same  re- 
sult in  many  ways.  Like  a  wave  in  the  physical  world,  in  the  in- 
finite ocean  of  the  medium  which  pervades  all,  so  in  the  world  of 
organisms,  in  life,  an  impulse  started  proceeds  onward,  at  times, 
may  be,  with  the  speed  of  light,  at  times,  again,  so  slowly  that 
for  ages  and  ages  it  seems  to  stay,  passing  through  processes  of  a 
complexity  inconceivable  to  men,  but  in  all  its  forms,  in  all  its 
stages,  its  energy  ever  and  ever  integrally  present.  A  single  ray 
of  light  from  a  distant  star  falling  upon  the  eye  of  a  tyrant  in  by- 
gone times,  may  have  altered  the  course  of  liis  life,  may  have 
changed  the  destiny  of  nations,  may  have  transformed  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  so  intricate,  so  inconceivably  complex  are  the 
processes  in  Nature.  In  no  way  can  we  get  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing idea  of  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  as  when  we  consider,  that  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  throughout 
the  infinite,  the  forces  are  in  a  perfect  balance,  and  hence  the 
energy  of  a  single  thought  may  determine  the  motion  of  a  Uni- 
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verse.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  individual,  not  even  tliat 
every  generation  or  many  generations,  shonld  have  the  physical 
instrument  of  sight,  in  order  to  l>e  able  to  form  images  and  to 
think,  that  is,  form  ideas  or  conceptions ;  but  sometime  or  other, 
during  the  process  of  evolution,  the  eye  certainly  must  have  ex- 
isted, else  thought,  as  we  understand  it,  would  be  impossible  ; 
else  conceptions,  like  spirit,  intellect,  mind,  call  it  as  you  may, 
Ci>uld  not  exist.  It  is  conceivable,  that  in  some  other  world,  in 
some  other  beings,  the  eye  is  replaced  by  a  different  organ,  equally 
or^more  perfect,  but  these  beings  cannot  be  men. 

Now  what  prompts  us  all  to  voluntary  motions  and  actions  of 
any  kind  i  Agahi  the  eye.  If  I  am  conscious  of  the  motion,  1 
must  have  an  idea  or  conception,  that  is,  an  image,  therefore  the 
eye.  If  I  am  not  precisely  conscious  of  the  motion,  it  is,  because 
the  images  are  vague  or  indistinct,  being  blurred  by  the  superim- 
I)osition  of  many.  But  when  I  perform  the  motion,  does  the 
impulse  w^hich  prompts  me  to  the  action  come  from  within  or  from 
without  i  The  greatest  physicists  have  not  disdained  to  en- 
deavor to  answer  this  and  similar  questions  and  have  at  times 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  delights  of  pure  and  unrestrained 
thought.  Such  questions  are  generally  considered  not  to  belong 
to  the  realm  of  positive  physical  science,  but  will  before  long  be 
annexed  to  its  domain.  Ilelmholtz  has  probably  thought  more 
on  life  than  any  modern  scientist.  Lord  Kelvin  expressed  his 
belief  that  life's  process  is  electrical  and  tliat  there  is  a  force  in- 
herent to  the  organism  and  determining  its  motions.  Just  as 
mudi  as  I  am  convinced  of  any  physical  truth  I  am  convinced 
that  the  motive  impulse  must  come  from  the  outside.  For,  con- 
sider the  lowest  organism  we  know — and  there  are  prolmbly 
many  lower  ones — an  aggregation  of  a  few  cells  only.  If  it  is 
capable  of  voluntary  motion  it  can  perfonn  an  infinite  number 
of  motions,  all  detinite  and  precise.  But  now  a  mechanism  con- 
sisting of  a  Unite  number  of  parts  and  few  at  that,  cannot  i)er- 
fomi  an  iniinite  number  of  definite  motions,  hence  the  impulses 
which  govern  its  movements  must  come  from  the  environment. 
So,  the  atom,  the  ulterior  element  of  the  Universe's  structure,  is 
tossed  about  in  space  eternally,  a  play  to  external  influences,  like 
a  boat  in  a  troubled  sea.  Were  it  to  stop  its  motion  it  wouhl  <He, 
Matter  at  rest,  if  such  a  thing  could  exist,  would  be  matter  dead. 
Death  of  matter !  Never  has  a  sentence  of  deeper  philosopliical 
meaning  been  uttered.     This  is  the  way  in  wliich   Prof.  Dewar 
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forcibly  expresses  it  in  the  description  of  his  admirable  experi- 
ments, in  which  liquid  oxygen  is  handled  as  one  handles  water, 
and  air  at  ordinary  pressure  is  made  to  condense  and  even  to 
solidify  by  the  intense  cold.  Experiments,  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate, in  his  language,  the  last  feeble  manifestations  of  life,  the 
last  quiverings  of  matter  about  to  die.  But  human  eyes  shall 
not  witness  such  death.  There  is  no  death  of  matter,  for 
throughout  the  infinite  universe,  all  has  to  move,  to  vibrate,  that 
is,  to  live. 

I  have  made  the  preceding  statements  at  the  peril  of  treading 
upon  metaphysical  ground,  in  my  desire  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  this  lecture  in  a  manner  not  altogether  uninteresting,  I  may 
hope,  to  an  audience  such  as  I  have  the  honor  to  address.  But 
now,  then,  returning  to  the  subject,  this  divine  organ  of  sight, 
this  indispensable  instrument  for  thought  and  all  intellectual  en- 
joyment, whicli  lays  open  to  us  the  marvels  of  this  universe, 
through  which  we  have  acquired  what  knowledge  we  possess,  and 
which  prompts  us  to,  and  controls,  all  our  physical  and  mental 
activity.     By  what  is  it  affected  i     By  light !     What  is  light  i 

We  have  witnessed  the  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in 
all  departments  of  science  in  recent  years.  So  great  have  been 
the  advances  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  ourselves,  la 
this  all  true,  or  is  it  but  a  dream  ?  Centuries  ago  men  have 
lived,  have  thought,  discovered,  invented,  and  have  believed  that 
they  were  soaring,  while  they  were  merely  proceeding  at  a  snail's 
pace.  So  we  too  may  be  mistaken.  But  taking  the  truth  of  the 
observed  events  as  one  of  tlie  implied  facts  of  science,  we  must 
rejoice  in  the  immense  progress  already  made  and  still  more  in  the 
anticipation  of  what  must  come,  judging  from  the  possibilities 
opened  up  by  modern  research.  There  is,  however,  an  advance 
which  we  have  been  witnessing,  wliich  must  be  particularly 
gratifying  to  every  lover  of  progress.  It  is  not  a  discovery,  or 
an  invention,  or  an  achievement  in  any  particular  direction.  It 
is  an  advance  in  all  directions  of  scientific  thought  and  ex]^ri- 
ment.  I  mean  the  genemlization  of  tlie  natural  forces  and  phe- 
nomena, the  looming  up  of  a  certain  broa<l  idea  on  the  scientific 
horizon.  It  is  this  idea  which  has,  however,  long  ago  taken  pos- 
session of  the  most  advanced  minds,  to  whicli  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention,  and  which  I  intend  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way,  in 
tliese  experiments,  as  the  first  step  in  answering  the  question 
"  What  is  light?"  and  to  realize  the  modern  meaning  of  this 
word. 
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It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  lecture  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
of  light  in  general,  my  object  being  merely  to  bring  presently  to 
your  notice  a  certain  class  of  light  effects  and  a  number  of  phe- 
nomena observed  in  pursuing  the  study  of  these  effects.  But  to 
be  consistent  in  my  remarks  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  according 
to  that  idea,  now  accepted  by  the  majority  of  scientific  men  as  a 
positive  result  of  theoretical  and  experimental  investigation,  the 
various  forms  or  manifestations  of  energy  which  were  generally 
designated  as  "electric"  or  more  precisely  "electromagnetic  "  are 
energy  manifestations  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  radiant 
heat  and  light.  Therefore  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  and 
others  besides  these,  may  be  called  electrical  phenomena.  Thus 
electrical  science  has  become  the  mother  science  of  all  and  its 
study  has  become  all  important.  The  day  when  we  shall  know 
exactly  what  "electricity"  is,  will  chronicle  an  event  probably 
greater,  more  important  than  any  other  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  The  time  will  come  when  the  comfort,  the 
very  existence,  perhaps,  of  man  will  depend  upon  that  wonderful 
agent.  For  our  existence  and  comfort  we  require  heat,  light 
and  mechanical  power.  How  do  we  now  get  all  these  I  We  get 
them  from  fuel,  we  get  them  by  consuming  material.  What 
will  man  do  when  the  forests  disappear,  when  the  coal  fields  are 
exhausted  ?  Only  one  thing,  according  to  our  present  knowledge 
will  remain;  that  is,  to  transmit  power  at  great  distances.  Men 
will  go  to  the  waterfalls,  to  the  tides,  which  are  the  stores  of  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  Nature's  immeasurable  energy.  There  will 
they  harness  the  energy  and  transmit  the  same  to  their  settU*- 
ments,  to  warm  their  homes  by,  to  give  them  light,  and  to  keep 
their  ooedient  slaves,  the  machines,  toiling.  But  how  will  thev 
transmit  this  energy  if  not  by  electricity  i  Judge  then,  if  the 
comfort,  nay,  the  very  existence,  of  man  will  not  depend  on  elec- 
tricity. I  am  aware  that  this  view  is  not  that  of  a  practical 
engineer,  but  neither  is  it  that  of  an  illusionist,  for  it  is  certain, 
that  power  transmission,  which  at  present  is  merely  a  stimulus  to 
enterprise,  will  some  day  be  a  dire  necessity. 

It  is  more  important  for  the  student,  who  takes  up  the  study 
of  light  phenomena,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
certain  modern  views,  than  to  jktusc  entire  books  on  the  subject 
of  light  itself,  as  disconnected  from  these  views.  Were  1  there- 
fore to  make  these  demonstrations  before  students  seeking 
information — and  for  the  sake  of  the  few  of  those  who  may  be 
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present,  give  nie  leave  to  so  assume — it  would  be  my  princi]>al 
endeavor  to  impress  these  views  upon  their  minds  in  this  series  of 
experiments. 

It  might  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  perform  a  simple  and 
well-known  experiment.      I  might  take  a  familiar  appliance,  a 
L3yden  jar,  charge  it  from  a  frictional  machine,  and  then  dis- 
charge it.    In  explaining  to  you  its  permanent  state  when  charged, 
and  its  transitory  condition  when  discharging,  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  forces  which  enter  into  play  and  to  the  various  phen- 
omena they  produce,  and  pointing  out  the  relation  of  the  forces 
and  phenomena,  I  might  fully  succeed  in  illustrating  that  modern 
idea.     No  doubt,  to  the  thinker,  this  simple  experiment  would 
appeal  as  much  as  the  most  magnificent  display.     But  this  is  to 
be  an  experimental  demonstration,  and  one  which  should  possess, 
besides  instructive,  also  entertaining  features  and  as  such,  a  simple 
experiment,  such  as  the  one  cited,  would  not  go  very  far  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  lecturer's  aim.      I  must  therefore  choose 
another  way  of  illustrating,  more  spectacular  certainly,  but  per- 
haps also  more  instructive.    Instead  of  the  frictional  machine  and 
Leyden  jar,  I  shall  avail  myself  in  these  experiments,  of  an  induc- 
tion coil  of  peculiar  properties,  which  was  described  in  detail  by  me 
in  a  lecture  before  the  London  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
in  Feb.,  1  Hl)2.   This  induction  coil  is  capable  of  yielding  currents  of 
enormous  potential  differences,  alternating  with  extreme  rapidity. 
With  this  apparatus  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  three  distinct 
classes  of  effects,  or  phenomena,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  each 
experiment,  while  sei'ving  for  the  purposes  of  illustmtion,  should 
at  the  sjime  time  teach  us  some  novel  truth,  or  show  us  some 
novel  aspect  of  this  fascinating  science.     But  before  doing  this,  it 
seems  pro])er  and  useful  to  dwell  upon  the  apparatus  employed, 
and  method  of  obtaining  the  high  potentials  and  high-frecjuency 
currents  which  are  made  use  of  in  these  experiments. 

ox    TIIK   APPAKATUS    AND    METUOT)   OF    CONVERSION. 

These  high-frequency  currents  are  obtained  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. The  method  employed  was  advanced  by  me  about  two 
yeai-s  ago  in  an  experimental  lecture  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineei-s.  A  number  of  ways,  as  practiced  in 
the  labonitory,of  obtaining  these  currents  either  from  continuous 
or  low  frequency  alternating  currents,  is  diagramatically  indicated 
in  Fig.  1<)5,  which  will  be  later  described  in  detail.     Tlie  general 
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plan  is  to  cliarge  condensers,  from  a  direct  or  alternate-current 
source,  preferably  of  high-tension,  and  to  discharge  them 
disruptively  while  observing  well-known  conditions  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  oscillations  of  the  current.  In  view  of  the 
general  interest  taken  in  high-frequency  currents  and  effects  pro- 
ducible by  them,  it  seems  to  me  advisable  to  dwell  at  some  length 
upon  this  method  of  conversion.  In  order  to  give  you  a  clear 
idea  of  the  action,  I  will  suppose  that  a  continuous-current  gen- 
erator is  employed,  which  is  of  tan  very  convenient.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  generator  should  possess  such  high  tension  as  to  be  able 
to  break  through  a  small  air  space.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  tlien 
auxiliary  means  have  to  be  resorted  to,  some  of  which  will  be  in- 
dicated  subsequently.  When  the  condensers  are  charged  to  a 
certain  potential,  the  air,  or  insulating  space,  gives  way  and  a  dis- 
ruptive discharge  occurs.  There  is  then  a  sudden  rush  of  current 
and  generally  a  large  portion  of  accumulated  electrical  energy 
spends  itself.  The  condensers  are  thereupon  quickly  charged  and 
the  same  process  is  repeated  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession. 
To  produce  such  sudden  rushes  of  current  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve certain  conditions.  If  the  rate  at  which  the  condensers  are 
discharged  is  the  same  as  that  at  which  they  are  charged,  then, 
clearly,  in  the  assumed  case  the  condensers  do  not  come  into 
play.  If  the  rate  of  discharge  be  smaller  than  the  rate  of  charg- 
ing, then,  again,  the  condensers  cannot  play  an  important  part. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  of  discharging  is  greater  than 
that  of  charging,  then  a  succession  of  rushes  of  current  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  evident  that,  if  the  rate  at  which  the  energy  is 
dissipated  by  the  discharge  is  very  much  greater  than  the  rate  of 
supply  to  the  condensers,  the  sudden  ruslies  will  be  compara- 
tively few,  with  long-time  intervals  between.  This  always  occurs 
when  a  condenser  of  considerable  capacity  is  charged  by  means 
of  a  comparatively  small  machine.  If  the  rates  of  supply  and 
dissipation  are  not  widely  different,  then  tlie  rushes  of  current 
will  be  in  quicker  succession,  and  tliis  the  more,  the  more  nearly 
ccjual  both  tlie  rates  are,  until  limitations  incident  to  each  case 
and  depending  upon  a  number  of  causes  are  reached.  Thus  we 
are  able  to  obtain  from  a  continuous-eurrent  generator  as  rapid  a 
8U(•ce^^sion  of  discharges  as  we  like.  Of  course,  the  higher  the 
tension  of  the  generator,  the  smaller  need  be  the  capacity  of  the 
condensers,  and  for  this  reason,  principally,  it  is  of  advantage  to 
employ  a  generator  of  very  high  tension.  Besides,  such  a  gener- 
ator permits  the  attaining  of  greater  rates  of  vibration. 
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The  rushes  of  current  may  be  of  the  same  direction  under  the 
conditions  before  assumed,  but  most  generally  there  is  an  oscilla- 
tion superimposed  upon  the  fundamental  vibration  of  the  current. 
When  the  conditions  are  so  determined  tliat  there  are  no  oscilla- 
tions, the  current  impulses  are  unidirectional  and  thus  a  means  is 
provided  of  transforming  a  continuous  current  of  high  tension, 
into  a  direct  current  of  lower  tension,  which  I  think  may  find 
employment  in  the  arts. 

This  method  of  conversion  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  I 
was  much  impressed  by  its  beauty  when  I  first  conceived  it.  It  is 
ideal  in  certain  respects.  It  involves  the  employment  of  no  me- 
chanical devices  of  any  kind,  and  it  allows  of  obtaining  currents 
of  any  desired  frequency  from  an  ordinary  circuit,  direct  or  al- 
ternating. The  frequency  of  the  fundamental  discharges  depend- 
ing on  the  relative  rates  of  supply  and  dissipation  can  be  readily 
varied  within  wide  limits,  by  simple  adjustments  of  these  quanti- 
ties, and  the  frequency  of  the  superimposed  vibration  by  the 
determination  of  the  capacity,  self-induction  and  resistance  of  the 
circuit.  The  potential  of  the  currents,  again,  may  be  raised  as 
high  as  any  insulation  is  capable  of  withstanding  safely  by  com- 
bining capacity  and  self-induction  or  by  induction  in  a  secondary, 
which  need  have  but  comparatively  few  turns. 

As  the  conditions  are  often  such  that  the  intermittence  or  os- 
cillation does  not  readily  establish  itself,  especially  when  a  direct 
current  source  is  employed,  it  is  of  advantage  to  associate  an  in- 
terrupter with  the  arc,  as  I  have,  some  time  ago,  indicated  the 
use  of  an  air-blast  or  magnet,  or  other  such  device  readily  at 
band.  The  magnet  is  employed  with  special  advantage  in  the 
conversion  of  direct  currents,  as  it  is  then  very  effective.  If  the 
primary  source  is  an  alternate  current  generator,  it  is  desirable, 
as  I  have  stated  on  another  occasion,  that  the  frequency  should 
be  low,  and  that  the  current  forming  the  arc  be  large,  in  order 
to  render  the  magnet  more  effective. 

A  form  of  such  discharger  with  a  magnet  which  has  been 
found  convenient,  and  adopted  after  some  trials,  in  the  conversion 
of  direct  currents  particularly,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  166.  n  s  are 
the  pole  pieces  of  a  very  strong  magnet  which  is  excited  by  a  coil 
c.  The  pole  pieces  are  slotted  for  adjustment  and  can  be  fastened 
in  any  position  by  screws  s  «i.  The  discharge  rods  d  rfj,  thinned 
down  on  the  ends  in  order  to  allow  a  closer  approach  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  pieces,  pass  through  the  columns  of  brass  b  bx  and  are 
listened  in  position  by  screws  ^2  *a«     Springs  r  r^  and  collars  c  Ci 
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are  sKpped  on  the  rods,  the  latter  serving  to  set  the  points  of  tlie 
rods  at  a  certain  suitable  distance  by  means  of  screws  %^  s^  and 
the  former  to  draw  the  points  apart.  When  it  is  desired  to  start 
the  arc,  one  of  the  large  rubber  handles  A  Ai  is  tapped  quickly 
with  the  hand,  whereby  the  points  of  the  rods  are  brought  in 
contact  but  are  instantly  separated  by  the  springs  t  r,.  Such  an 
arrangement^has  been  found  to  be  often  necessary,  namely  in 
cases  when  the  e.  m.  f.  was  not  large  enough  to  cause  the  discharge 
to  break  through  the  gap,  and  also  when  it  was  desirable  to  avoid 
short  circuiting  of  the  generator  by  the  metallic  contact  of  the 
rods.  The  rapidity  of  the  interruptions  of  the  current  with  a 
magnet  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  and  on  the 
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potential  difference  at  the  end  of  the  arc.  The  intemiptions  are 
generally  in  such  quick  succession  as  to  produce  a  musical  sound. 
Years  ago  it  was  observed  that  when  a  powerful  induction  coil 
is  discharged  between  the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet,  the  discharge 
produces  a  loud  noise  not  unlike  a  small  pistol  shot.  It  was 
vaguely  stated  that  the  spark  was  intensified  by  the  presence  of 
the  magnetic  field.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  discharge  current, 
flowing  for  some  time,  was  interrupted  a  great  immber  of  times 
by  the  magnet,  thus  producing  the  sound.  The  phenomenon  is 
especially  marked  when  the  field  circuit  of  a  large  magnet  or 
dynamo  is  broken  in  a  powerful  magnetic  field. 
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When  the  current  through  the  gap  is  comparatively  large,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  slip  on  the  points  of  the  discharge  rods  pieces  of 
very  hard  carbon  and  let  the  arc  play  betv^een  the  carbon  pieces. 
This  preserves  the  rods,  and  besides  has  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing the  air  space  hotter,  as  the  heat  is  not  conducted  av^ay  as 
quickly  through  the  carbons,  and  the  result  is  that  a  smaller 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  arc  gap  is  required  to  maintain  a  succession  of 
discharges. 

Another  form  of  discharger,  which  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  some  cases,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  167.  In  this  form 
the  discharge  rods  d  d^  pass  through  perforations  in  a  wooden 
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box  B,  which  is  thickly  coated  with  mica  on  the  inside,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  heavy  lines.  The  perforations  are  provided  with 
mica  tubes  ///  7/<i  of  some  thickness,  which  are  preferably  riot  in 
contact  with  the  rods  d  d^.  The  box  has  a  cover  v  which  is  a 
little  larger  and  descends  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  The  spark 
gap  18  warmed  by  a  small  lamp  /  contained  in  the  box.  A  plate 
p  above  the  lamp  allows  the  di aught  to  pass  only  through  the 
chimney  e  of  the  lamp,  the  air  entering  through  holes  o  o  in  or 
near  the  l)Ottom  of  the  box  and  follo^^'ing  the  path  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  When  the  discharger  is  in  operation,  the  door  of  the 
box  is  closed  so  that  the  liglit  of  the  arc  is  not  visible  outside. 
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It  is  desirable  to  exclude  the  light  as  perfectly  as  possible,  as  it 
interferes  with  some  experiments.  This  form  of  discharger  is  sim- 
ple and  very  effective  when  properly  manipulated.  The  air 
being  warmed  to  a  certain  temperature,  has  its  insulating  power 
impaired;  it  becomes  dielectrically  weak,  as  it  were, and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  arc  can  be  establLshed  at  much  greater  dis- 
tance. The  arc  should,  of  course,  be  sufficiently  insulating  to 
allow  the  discharge  to  pass  through  the  gap  disruptively.  The 
arc  formed  under  such  conditions,  when  long,  may  be  made  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  and  the  weak  draught  through  the  lamp 
chimney  c  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  rapid  interruptions.  The 
adjustment  is  made  by  regulating  the  temperature  and  velocity 
of  the  draught.  Instead  of  using  the  lamp,  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose to  provide  for  a  draught  of  warm  air  in  other  ways.  A 
very  simple  way  which  has  been  practiced  is  to  enclose  the  arc 
in  a  long  vertical  tube,  with  plates  on  the  top  and  bottom  for 
regulating  the  temperature  and  velocity  of  the  air  current. 
Some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  deadening  the  sound. 

The  air  may  be  rendered  dielectrically  weak  also  by  rarefac- 
tion. Dischargers  of  this  kind  have  likewise  been  used  by  me 
in  connection  with  a  magnet.  A  large  tube  is  for  this  purpose 
provided  with  heavy  electrodes  of  carbon  or  metal,  between 
which  the  discharge  is  made  to  pass,  the  tube  being  placed  in  a 
powerful  magnetic  field.  The  exhaustion  of  the  tube  is  carried 
to  a  point  at  which  the  discharge  breaks  through  easily,  but  the 
pressure  should  be  more  than  75  millimetres,  at  which  the  ordL 
nary  thread  discharge  occurs.  In  another  form  of  dischai^r, 
combining  the  features  before  mentioned,  the  discharge  was 
made  to  pass  between  two  adjustable  magnetic  pole  pieces,  the 
space  between  them  being  kept  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  when  such,  or  interrupting 
devices  of  any  kind,  are  used  and  the  currents  are  passed  through 
the  primary  of  a  disruptive  discharge  coil,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  of 
advantage  to  produce  a  number  of  interruptions  of  the  current 
per  second  greater  than  the  natural  frequency  of  vibration  of  the 
dynamo  supply  circuit,  which  is  ordinarily  small.  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out  here,  that  while  the  devices  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disruptive  discharge  are  advantageous  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  thev  mav  be  sometimes  a  souitie  of  trouble,  as 
they  produce  intermittences  and  other  irregularities  in  the  vibra- 
tion which  it  would  be  verv  desirable  to  overcome. 
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There  is,  I  recoct  to  say,  in  this  beautiful  method  of  conversion 
a  defect,  wliich  fortunately  is  not  vital,  and  which  I  have  been 
gradually  overcoming.  I  will  best  call  attention  to  this  defect 
and  indicate  a  fruitful  line  of  work,  by  comparing  the  electrical 
process  with  its  mechanical  analogue.  The  process  may  be  illus- 
trated in  this  manner.  Imagine  a  tank  with  a  wide  opening  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  kept  closed  by  spring  pressure,  but  so  that 
it  snaps  off  suddenly  when  the  liquid  in  the  tank  has  readied  a 
certain  height.  Let  the  fluid  be  supplied  to  the  tank  by  means 
of  a  pipe  feeding  at  a  certain  rate.  When  the  critical  height  of 
the  liquid  is  reached,  the  sjiring  gives  way  and  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  drops  out.  Instantly  the  liquid  falls  througli  the  wide  open- 
ing, and  the  spring,  reasserting  itself,  closes  the  bottom  again. 
The  tank  is  now  filled,  and  after  a  certain  time  interval  the  same 
process  is  repeated.  It  is  clear,  tliat  if  the  pipe  feeds  the  fluid 
quicker  than  the  bottom  outlet  is  capable  of  letting  it  pass 
through,  the  bottom  will  remain  off  and  the  tank  will  still  overflow. 
If  the  rates  of  supply  are  exactly  equal,  then  the  bottom  lid  will 
remain  partially  open  and  no  vibration  of  the  same  and  of  the 
liquid  column  will  generally  occur,  though  it  might,  if  started  by 
some  means.  But  if  the  inlet  pipe  does  not  feed  the  fluid  fast 
enough  for  the  outlet,  then  there  will  be  always  vibration. 
Again,  in  such  case,  each  time  the  bottom  flaps  up  or  down,  the 
spring  and  the  liquid  column,  if  the  pliability  of  the  spring  and 
the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  are  properly  chosen,  will  j>erform 
independent  vibrations.  In  this  analogue  the  fluid  may  be  lik- 
ened to  electricity  or  electrical  energy,  the  tank  to  the  condenser, 
the  spring  to  the  dielectric,  and  the  pipe  to  the  conductor  through 
which  electricity  is  supplied  to  the  condenser.  To  make  this 
analogy  quite  complete  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  assumption, 
tliat  the  bottom,  each  time  it  gives  way,  is  knocked  violently 
against  a  non-elastic  stop,  tliis  impact  involving  some  loss  of  en- 
ergy ;  and  that,  besides,  some  dissipation  of  energy  results  due  to 
frictional  losses.  In  the  preceding  analogue  the  li(iuid  is  sup- 
posed to  be  under  a  steady  pressure.  If  the  presence  of  the  fluid 
l)e  assumed  to  varv  rlivthmicallv,  this  may  be  taken  as  corres- 
pcmding  to  the  aise  of  an  alternating  current.  The  process  is 
then  not  quite  as  simple  to  consider,  but  the  action  is  the  same  in 
principle. 

It  is  desirable,  in  order  to  maintain  the  vibration  economically, 
to  reduce  the  impact  and  frictional  losses  as  much  as  possible. 
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As  regards  the  latter,  which  in  the  electrical  analogue  correspond 
to  the  losses  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuits,  it  is  impossible 
to  obviate  them  entirely,  but  they  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  a  proper  selection  of  the  dimensions  of  the  circuits  and  by  the 
the  employment  of  thin  conductors  in  the  form  of  strands.  But 
the  loss  of  energy  caused  by  the  first  breaking  through  of  the 
dielectric — which  in  the  above  example  corresponds  to  the  violent 
knock  of  the  bottom  against  the  inelastic  stop — would  be  more  im- 
portant  to  overcome.  At  the  moment  of  the  breaking  through, 
the  air  space  has  a  very  high  resistance,  which  is  probably  re- 
duced to  a  very  small  value  w^en  the  current  has  reached  some 
strength,  and  the  space  is  brought  to  a  high  temperature.  It 
would  materially  diminish  the  loss  of  energy  if  the  space  were 
always  kept  at  an  extremely  high  temperature,  but  then  there 
would  be  no  disruptive  break.  By  warming  the  space  moder- 
ately by  means  of  a  lamp  or  otherwise,  the  economy  as  far  as  the 
arc  is  concerned  is  sensibly  increased.  But  the  magnet  or  other 
interrupting  device  does  not  diminish  the  loss  in  the  arc.  like- 
wise, a  jet  of  air  only  facilitates  the  carrying  oflf  of  the  energy. 
Air,  or  a  gas  in  general,  behaves  curiously  in  this  respect  When 
two  bodies  charged  to  a  very  high  potential,  discharge  disrupt- 
ively  through  an  air  space,  any  amount  of  energy  may  be  carried 
off  by  the  air.  ThiB  energy  is  evidently  dissipated  by  bodily 
carriers,  in  impact  and  coUisional  losses  of  the  molecules.  The 
exchange  of  the  molecules  in  the  space  occurs  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  A  powerful  discharge  taking  place  between  two  elec- 
trodes, they  may  remain  entirely  cool,  and  yet  the  loss  in  the 
air  may  represent  any  amount  of  energy.  It  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable, with  very  great  potential  differences  in  the  gap,  to  dissi- 
pate several  horse-power  in  the  arc  of  the  discharge  without  even 
noticing  a  small  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  electrodes. 
All  the  frictional  losses  occur  then  practically  in  the  air.  If  the 
exchange  of  the  air  molecules  is  prevented,  as  by  enclosing  the  air 
hermetically,  the  gas  inside  of  the  vessel  is  brought  quickly  to  a 
high  temperature,  even  with  a  very  small  discharge.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  how  much  of  the  energy  is  lost  in  sound  waves, 
audible  or  not,  in  a  powerful  discharge.  When  the  currents 
through  the  gap  are  large,  the  electrodes  may  become  rapidly 
heated,  but  this  is  not  a  reliable  measure  of  the  energy  wasted  in 
the  arc,  as  the  loss  through  the  gap  itself  may  be  comparatively 
small.     The  air  or  a  gas  in  general  is,  at  ordinary  pressure  at  least. 
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clearly  not  the  best  medinm  through  which  a  dismptiye  dis- 
charge should  occur.  Air  or  other  gas  under  great  pressure  is  of 
course  a  much  more  suitable  medium  for  the  discharge  gap.  I 
have  carried  on  long-continued  experiments  in  this  direction,  un- 
fortunately less  practicable  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense in  getting  air  under  great  pressure.  But  even  if  the 
medium  in  the  discharge  space  is  solid  or  liquid,  still  the  same 
losses  take  place,  though  they  are  generally  smaller,  for  just  as 
soon  as  the  arc  is  established,  the  solid  or  liquid  is  volatilized. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  body  known  which  would  not  be  disintegrated 
by  the  arc,  and  it  is  an  open  question  among  scientific  men, 
whether  an  arc  discharge  could  occur  at  all  in  the  air  itself  with- 
out the  particles  of  the  electrodes  being  torn  off.  When  the 
current  through  the  gap  is  very  small  and  the  arc  very  long,  I 
believe  that  a  relatively  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  taken  up 
in  the  disintegration  of  the  electrodes,  which  partially  on  this  ac- 
count may  remain  quite  cold. 

The  ideal  medium  for  a  discharge  gap  should  only  cracky  and 
the  ideal  electrode  should  be  of  some  material  which  cannot  be 
disintegrated.  With  small  currents  through  the  gap  it  is  best  to 
employ  aluminum,  but  not  when  the  currents  are  large.  The  dis- 
ruptive break  in  the  air,  or  more  or  less  in  any  ordinary  medium, 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  crack,  but  it  is  rather  comparable  to  the 
piercing  of  innumerable  bullets  through  a  mas8  offering  great 
frictional  resistances  to  the  motion  of  the  bullets,  this  involving 
considerable  loss  of  energy.  A  medium  which  would  merely 
crack  when  strained  electrostatically — and  this  possibly  might  be 
the  case  with  a  perfect  vacuum,  that  is,  pure  ether — would  involve 
a  very  small  loss  in  the  gap,  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  negligible, 
at  least  theoretically,  because  a  crack  may  be  produced  by  an 
infinitely  small  displacement.  In  exhausting  an  oblong  bulb 
provided  with  two  aluminum  terminals,  with  the  greatest  care,  I 
have  succeeded  in  producing  such  a  vacuum  that  the  secondary 
discharge  of  a  disruptive  discharge  coil  would  break  disrup- 
tively  through  the  bulb  in  the  form  of  fine  spark  streams.  The 
curioujs  point  was  that  the  discharge  would  completely  ignore  the 
terminals  and  start  far  behind  the  two  aluminum  plates  which 
served  as  electrodes.  This  extraordinary  high  vacuum  could  only 
be  maintained  for  a  very  short  while.  To  return  to  the  ideal 
medium,  think,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  of  a  piece  of  glass  or 
similar  l)ody  clamped  in  a  vice,  and  the  latter  tightened  more  and 
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more.  At  a  certain  point  a  minute  increase  of  the  pressure  will 
cause  the  glass  to  crack.  The  loss  of  energy  involved  in  splitting 
the  glass  may  be  practically  nothing,  for  though  the  force  is  great, 
the  displacement  need  be  but  extremely  smalL  Now  imagine 
that  the  glass  would  possess  the  property  of  closing  again  per- 
fectly the  crack  upon  a  minute  diminution  of  the  pressure. 
This  is  the  way  the  dielectric  in  the  discharge  space  should 
behave.  But  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  always  some  loss  in  the 
gap,  the  medium,  which  should  be  continuous,  should  exchange 
through  the  gap  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the  preceding  example,  tlie 
glass  being  perfectly  closed,  it  would  mean  tliat  the  dielectric  in 
the  discharge  space  possesses  a  great  insulating  power ;  the  glass 
being  cracked,  it  would  signify  that  the  medium  in  the  space  is 
a  good  conductor.  The  dielectric  should  vary  enormously  in 
resistance  by  minute  variations  of  the  e.  m.  f.  across  the 
discharge  space.  This  condition  is  attained,  but  in  an  extremely 
imperfect  manner,  by  wanning  the  air  space  to  a  certain 
critical  tem}>erature,  dependent  on  the  e.  m.  f.  across  the  gap, 
or  by  otherwise  impairing  the  insulating  power  of  the  air.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  air  does  never  break  down  disruptively^ 
if  this  term  be  rigorously  interpreted,  for  before  the  sudden 
rush  of  the  current  occurs,  there  is  always  a  weak  current 
preceding  it,  which  rises  lirst  gradually  and  then  with  compara- 
tive suddenness.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  rate  of  change  is 
very  much  greater  when  glass,  for  instance,  is  broken  through, 
than  when  the  break  takes  place  through  an  air  space  of  equivar 
lent  dielectric  strength.  Asa  medium  for  the  discharge  space,  a 
solid,  or  even  a  liquid,  would  be  preferable  therefor.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  conceive  of  a  solid  body  which  would  possess  the 
property  of  closing  instantly  after  it  has  been  cracked.  But  a 
liquid,  especially  under  great  pressure,  behaves  practically  like  a 
solid,  while  it  possesses  the  property  of  closing  the  crack.  Hence 
it  was  thought  that  a  liquid  insulator  might  be  more  suitable  as  a 
dielectric  than  air.  Following  out  this  idea,  a  number  of  different 
forms  of  dischargers  in  which  a  variety  of  such  insulators,  some- 
times under  great  pressure,  were  employed,  have  been  experi- 
mented upon.  It  is  thought  sufficient  to  dwell  in  a  few  words 
upon  one  of  the  fonns  experimented  upon.  One  of  these  dis- 
chargers is  illustrated  in  Figs.  168a  and  1G8J. 

A  hollow  metal  pulley  p  (Fig.  I68a),  was  fastened  upon  an  ar- 
bor a,  which  by  suitable  means  was  rotated  at  a  considerable 
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speed.  On  the  inside  of  the  pulley,  but  disconnected  from  the 
same,  was  BUpporled  a  thin  disc  k  (which  is  Bhown  thick  for  the 
sake  of  clearness),  of  hard  rubber  in  which  there  were  embedded 
two  metal  ee^ments  s  s  with  metallic  extensions  e  e  into  which 
were  screwed  conducting  terminals  M  covered  with  thick  tubes 
of  hard  rubber  t  i.  The  mbber  disc  A  with  its  metallic  segments 
f  «,  was  finished  in  a  lathe,  and  its  entire  surface  highly  polifhcd 
Bo  as  to  offer  the  smallest  possible  frictional  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion through  a  fluid.  In  the  hollow  of  the  pulley  an  insulating 
liquid  such  as  a  thin  oil  was  poured  so  as  to  reach  very  nearly  to 
the  opening  left  in  the  flange  _/,  which  was  screwed  tightly  on  the 
front  side  of  the  pulley.  The  tenninals  (  f,  were  connected  to  the 
opposite  coatings  of  a  battery  of  condensers  so  that  the  discharge 
occurred  through  the  liquid.  When  the  pulley  was  rotated,  the 
liquid  was  forced  against  the  rim  of  tlie  pulley  and  considerable 
flaid   pressure  resulted.     In  this  simple  way  the  discharge  gap 
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was  tilled  with  a  medium  which  behaved  practically  like  a  solid, 
which  possessed  the  quality  of  closing  instantly  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  tbe  break,  and  which  moreover  was  circulating  through 
the  gap  at  a  rapid  rate.  Very  powerful  effects  were  produced  by 
discharges  of  this  kind  with  liquid  interrupters,  of  whicli  a  num- 
l»er  of  different  forms  were  made.  It  was  found  that,  as  ex- 
I>ected,  a  longer  siiark  for  a  given  length  of  wire  was  obtainable 
in  this  way  tlian  by  using  air  as  an  interrupting  device.  Gener- 
ally the  speed,  and  therefore  also  the  fluid  pressure,  was  limited 
by  reason  of  the  fluid  friction,  in  the  form  of  discharger  described, 
but  the  practically  obtainable  speed  was  more  than  suflicient  to 
produce  a  number  of  breaks  suitable  for  the  circuits  ordinarily 
used.  In  such  instances  the  metal  pulley  p  was  provided  with  a 
few  projections  inwardly,  and  a  definite  number  of  breaks  was 
then  produced  which   could  be  computed  from  the  speed  of 
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rotation  of  the  pulley.  Experiments  were  also  carried  on  witli 
liquids  of  different  insulating  power  with  the  view  of  reducing 
tlieloss  in  the  arc.  When  an  insulating  liquid  is  moderately 
warmed,  the  loss  in  the  arc  is  diminished. 

A  point  of  some  importance  was  noted  in  experiments  with 
various  discharges  of  this  kind.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that 
whereas  the  conditions  maintained  in  these  forms  were  favorable 
for  the  production  of  a  great  spark  length,  the  current  so  ob- 
tained was  not  best  suited  to  the  production  of  light  effects.  Ex- 
perience undoubtedly  has  shown,  that  for  such  purposes  a  har- 
monic rise  and  fall  of  the  potential  is  preferable.  Be  it  that  a 
solid  is  rendered  incandescent,  or  phosphorescent,  or  be  it  that  en- 
ergy is  transmitted  by  condenser  coating  through  the  glass,  it  L* 
quite  certain  that  a  harmonically  rising  and  falling  potential  pro- 
duces less  debtructive  action,  and  that  the  vacuum  is  more  per- 
manently maintained.  This  would  be  easily  explained  if  it  were 
ascertained  that  the  process  going  on  in  an  exhausted  vessel  is  of 
an  electrolytic  nature. 

In  the  diagrammatical  sketch.  Fig.  165,  which  has  been  already 
referred  to,  the  cases  which  are  most  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
practice  are  illustrated.  One  has  at  his  disposal  either  direct  or 
alternating  currents  from  a  supply  station.  It  is  convenient  for 
an  experimenter  in  an  isolated  laboratory  to  employ  a  machine  g, 
such  as  illustrated,  capable  of  giving  both  kinds  of  currents.  In 
such  case  it  is  also  preferable  to  use  a  machine  with  multiple 
circuits,  as  in  many  experiments  it  is  useful  and  convenient  to 
have  at  one's  disposal  currents  of  different  phases.  In  the 
sketch,  D  represents  the  direct  and  a  the  alternating  circuit.  In 
each  of  these,  three  branch  circuits  are  shown,  all  of  which  are 
provided  with  double  line  switches  s  8  h  s  h  s.  Consider  first  the 
direct  current  conversion ;  la  represents  the  simplest  case.  If 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  generator  is  sufficient  to  break  through  a  small 
air  space,  at  least  when  the  latter  is  warmed  or  otherwise  rend- 
ered poorly  insulating,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
vibration  with  fair  economy  by  judicious  adjustment  of  the 
capacity,  self-induction  and  resistance  of  the  circuit  l  containing 
the  devices  II  ttt.  The  magnet  n,  s,  can  be  in  this  case  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  air  space.  The  discharger  d  d  with 
the  magnet  may  be  placed  either  way,  as  indicated  by  the  full  or 
bv  the  dotted  lines.  The  circuit  \a  with  the  connections  and  de- 
vices  is  supposed  to  possess  dimensions  such  as  are  suitable  for 
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the  maintenance  of  a  vibration.  But  usually  the  e.  m.  f.  on  the 
circuit  or  branch  la  will  be  something  like  a  100  volts  or  so,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  not  sufficient  to  break  through  the  gap.  Many 
different  means  may  be  used  to  remedy  this  by  raising  the  e.  m.  f. 
across  the  gap.  The  simplest  is  probably  to  insert  a  large  self- 
induction  coil  in  series  with  the  circuit  l.  When  the  arc  is 
established,  as  by  the  discharger  illustrated  in  Fig.  166,  the  mag- 
net blows  the  arc  out  the  instant  it  is  formed.  Now  the  extra 
current  of  the  break,  being  of  high  e.  m.  f.,  breaks  through  the 
gap,  and  a  path  of  low  resistance  for  the  dynamo  current  being 
again  provided,  there  is  a  sudden  rusli  of  current  from  the 
dynamo  upon  the  weakening  or  subsidence  of  the  extra  current. 
This  process  is  repeated  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  this  manner  I 
have  maintained  oscillation  with  as  low  as  50  volts,  or  even  less, 
across  the  gap.  But  conversion  on  this  plan  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended on  account  of  the  too  heavy  currents  through  the  gap 
and  consequent  heating  of  the  electrodes ;  besides,  the  frequen- 
cies obtained  in  this  way  are  low,  owing  to  the  high  self-induc- 
tion necessarily  associated  with  the  circuit.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  the  e.  m.  f.  as  high  as  possible,  first,  in  order  to  increase 
the  economy  of  the  conversion,  and,  secondly,  to  obtain  high 
frequencies.  The  difference  of  potential  in  this  electric  oscilla- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  equivalent  of  the  stretching  force  in  the 
mechanical  vibration  of  the  spring.  To  obtain  very  rapid  vibra- 
tion in  a  circuit  of  some  inertia,  a  great  stretching  force  or  differ- 
ence of  potential  is  necessary.  Incidentally,  when  the  e.  m.  f.  is 
very  great,  the  condenser  which  is  usually  employed  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  circuit  need  but  have  a  small  capacity,  and  many 
other  advantages  are  gained.  With  a  view  of  raising  the  e.  m.  f. 
to  a  many  times  greater  value  than  obtainable  from  ordinary 
distribution  circuits,  a  rotating  transformer  g  is  used,  as  indi- 
cated at  I  la.  Fig.  165,  or  else  a  separate  high  potential  machine 
is  driven  by  means  of  a  motor  operated  from  the  generator  o. 
The  latter  plan  is  in  fact  pieferable,  as  changes  are  easier  made. 
The  connections  from  the  high  tension  winding  are  quite  similar 
to  those  in  branch  la  with  the  exception  that  a  condenser  c, 
which  should  be  adjustable,  is  connected  to  the  high  tension 
circuit.  Usually,  also,  an  adjustable  self-induction  coil  in  series 
with  the  circuit  has  been  employed  in  these  experiments.  When 
the  tension  of  the  currents  is  very  high,  the  magnet  ordinarily 
used  in  connection  with  the  discharger  is  of  comparatively  small 
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value,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  adjust  the  dimensions  of  the  cirenit 
so  that  oscillation  is  maintained.  The  employment  of  a  steady 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  high  frequency  conversion  affords  some  advan- 
tages over  the  employment  of  alternating  e.  m.  f.,  as  the  adjust- 
ments are  much  simpler  and  the  action  can  be  easier  controlled. 
But  unfortunately  one  is  limited  by  the  obtainable  potential  dif- 
ference. The  winding  also  breaks  down  easily  in  conseqaence 
of  the  sparks  which  form  between  the  sections  of  the  armatnre 
or  commutator  when  a  vigorous  oscillation  takes  place.  Besides, 
these  transformers  are  expensive  to  build.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  best  to  follow  tlie  plan  illustrated  at  ma. 
In  this  arrangement  a  rotating  transformer  g^  is  employed  to 
convert  the  low  tension  direct  currents  into  low  frequency  alter- 
nating currents,  preferably  also  of  small  tension.  The  tension 
of  the  currents  is  then  raised  in  a  stationary  transformer  t.  The 
secondary  s  of  this  transformer  is  connected  to  an  adjustable  con- 
denser c  which  discharges  through  the  gap  or  discharger  dd^  placed 
in  either  of  the  ways  indicated,  through  the  primary  p  of  a  dis- 
iniptive  discharge  coil,  the  high  frequency  current  being  obtained 
from  the  secondary  s  of  this  coil,  as  described  on  previous  occa- 
sions. This  will  undoubtedly  be  found  the  cheapest  and  most  con- 
venient way  of  converting  direct  currents. 

The  three  branches  of  the  circuit  a  represent  the  usual  cases 
met  in  practice  when  alternating  currents  are  converted.  In 
Fig.  lJacondenKerc.,generally  of  large  ea])acity,  is  connected  to  the 
circuit  L  containing  the  devices  I Z,  in ;/?.  The  devices  Tiim-  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  high  self-induction  so  as  to  bring  the  frequency  of 

the  circuit  more  or  less  to  that  of  the  dvnamo.     In  this  instance 

I' 

the  discharorer  d  d  should  best  have  a  number  of  makes  and  breaks 
per  second  equal  to  twice  tlie  frequency  of  the  dynamo.  If  not 
so,  then  it  should  have  at  least  a  number  equal  to  a  multiple  or 
even  fraction  of  the  dynamo  frequency.  It  should  be  observed, 
referring  to  iJ,  that  the  conversion  to  a  high  potential  is  also 
effected  when  the  discharger  d  d,  which  is  shown  in  the  sketch,  is 
omitted.  liut  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  currents  which 
rise  instantly  to  high  values,  as  in  a  disruptive  discharge,  are 
entirely  different  from  those  produced  by  dynamo  currents  which 
rise  and  fall  harmonically.  So,  for  instance,  there  might  be  in  a 
given  case  a  number  of  makes  and  breaks  hi  d  d  equal  to  just 
twice  the  frequency  of  the  dynamo,'or  in  other  words,  there  may 
be  the  same  number  of  fundamental  oscillations  as  would  l)e  pro- 
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duoed  without  the  discharge  gap,  and  there  might  even  not  be  any 
quicker  superimposed  vibration ;  yet  the  differences  of  potential  at 
tfie  various  points  of  the  circuit,  the  impedance  and  other  pheno- 
mena, dependent  upon  the  rate  of  change,  will  bear  no  similarity  in 
the  two  cases.  Thus,  when  working  with  currents  discharging  dis- 
ruptively ,  the  element  chiefly  to  be  considered  is  not  the  frequency, 
as  a  student  might  be  apt  to  believe,  but  the  rate  of  change  per 
unit  of  time.  With  low  frequencies  in  a  certain  measure  the  same 
effects  may  be  obtained  as  with  high  frequencies,  provided  the  rate 
of  change  is  sufficiently  great.  So  if  a  low  frequency  current  is 
raised  to  a  potential  of,  say,  75,000  volts,  and  the  high  tension  cur- 
rent passed  through  a  series  of  high  resistance  lamp  filaments,  the 
importance  of  the  rarefied  gas  surrounding  the  filament  is  clearly 
noted,  as  will  be  seen  later;  or,  if  a  low  frequency  current  of  several 
thousand  amperes  is  passed  through  a  metal  bar,  striking  phe- 
nomena of  impedance  are  observed,  just  as  with  currents  of  high 
frequencies.  But  it  is,  of  course,  evident  that  with  low  frequency 
carrents  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  rates  of  change  per  unit  of 
time  as  with  high  frequencies,  hence  the  eflEects  produced  by  the 
latter  are  much  more  prominent.  It  is  deemed  advisable  to 
make  the  preceding  remarks,  inasmuch  as  many  more  recently 
described  effects  have  been  unwittingly  identified  with  high 
frequencies.  Frequency  alone  in  reality  does  not  mean  anything, 
except  when  an  undisturbed  harmonic  oscillation  is  considered. 

In  the  branch  nib  a  similar  disposition  to  that  in  ib  is  illustrated, 
with  the  diflference  that  the  currents  discharghig  through  the  gap 
d  d  are  used  to  induce  currents  in  the  secondary  s  of  a  trans- 
former T.  In  such  case  the  secondary  should  be  provided  with  an 
adjustable  condenser  for  the  purpose  of  tuning  it  to  the  primary. 

ub  illustrates  a  plan  of  alternate  current  high  frequency 
conversion  which  is  most  frequently  used  and  which  is  found  to 
be  most  convenient.  This  plan  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  detail  on 
previous  occasions  and  need  not  be  described  here. 

Some  of  these  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  high 
frequency  alternator.  A  description  of  such  machines  will  be 
found  in  my  original  paper  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  in  periodicals  of  that  period,  notably 
in  The  Electrical  Engineer  of  March  18,  1891. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  the  experiments. 
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ON   PHENOMENA   PRODUCED    BY    ELECTROSTATIC   FORCE. 

The  first  class  of  eflEects  I  intend  to  show  you  are  effects  pn»- 
duced  by  electrostatic  force.  It  is  the  force  which  governs  ^ 
the  motion  of  the  atoms,  which  causes  them  to  collide  and  de- 
velop the  life-sustaining  energy  of  heat  and  light,  and  which 
causes  them  to  aggregate  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  according 
to  Nature's  fanciful  designs,  and  to  form  all  these  wondrous 
structures  we  perceive  around  us ;  it  is,  in  fact,  if  our  present 
views  be  true,  the  most  important  force  for  us  to  consider  in  Na- 
ture. As  the  term  dectrostaUc  might  imply  a  steady  electric 
condition,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  these  experiments  the 
force  is  not  constant,  but  varies  at  a  rate  which  may  be  consid- 
ered moderate,  about  one  million  times  a  second,  or  thereabouts. 
This  enables  me  to  produce  many  effects  which  are  not  produ- 
cible with  an  unvarying  force. 

When  two  conducting  bodies  are  insulated  and  electrified, 
we  say  that  an  electrostatic  force  is  acting  between  them.  This 
force  manifests  itself  in  attractions,  repulsions  and  stresses  in  the 
bodies  and  space  or  medium  without.  So  great  may  be  the  strain 
exerted  in  the  air,  or  whatever  separates  the  two  conducting 
bodies,  that  it  may  break  down,  and  we  observe  sparks  or  bundles 
of  light  or  streamers,  as  they  are  called.  These  streamers  form 
abundantly  when  the  force  through  the  air  is  rapidly  varying.  I 
will  illustrate  this  action  of  electrostatic  force  in  a  novel  experi- 
ment in  which  I  will  employ  the  induction  coil  before  referred 
to.  The  coil  is  contained  in  a  trough  filled  with  oil,  and  placed 
under  the  table.  The  two  ends  of  the  secondary  wire  pass 
through  the  two  thick  columns  of  hard  nibber  which  protrude 
to  some  height  above  the  table.  It  is  necessary  to  insulate  the 
ends  or  terminals  of  the  secondary  heavily  with  hard  rubber,  l)e- 
cause  even  dry  wood  is  by  far  too  poor  an  insulator  for  these  cur- 
rents of  enormous  potential  differences.  On  one  of  the  termi- 
nals of  the  coil,  I  have  placed  a  large  sphere  of  sheet  brass,  which 
is  connected  to  a  larger  insulated  brass  plate,  in  order  to  enable 
me  to  perform  the  experiments  under  conditions,  which,  as  you 
will  see,  are  more  suitable  for  this  experiment.  I  now  set  the 
coil  to  work  and  approach  the  free  terminal  with  a  metallic  ol>- 
ject  held  in  my  hand,  this  simply  to  avoid  bums.  As  I  approach  the 
metallic  object  to  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  a  torrent  of  furi- 
ous sparks  breaks  forth  from  the  end  of  the  secondary  wire,  which 
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poawB  throagh  tlie  rubber  colmun.  The  rtparkg  cease  wtien  the 
metal  in  my  hand  touches  the  wire.  Mj  arm  is  now  traversed 
bv  a  powerful  electric  current,  vibrating  at  abonttlie  rate  of  one 
million  times  a  second.  All  around  me  the  electrostatic  force 
makes  itself  felt,  and  the  air  molecules  and  particles  of  dust  flying 
ahoat  are  acted  upon  and  are  hammering  violently  against  my 
i>ody.  So  great  is  this  agitation  of  the  particles,  that  when  the 
lights  are  tnmed  out  you  may  see  streamB  of  feeble  iiglit  appear 
on  some  parts  of  my  body.  When  such  a  streamer  breaks  out  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  it  produces  a  sensation  like  the  pricking  of 
a  needle.  Were  the  potentials  sufficiently  high  and  the  frequency 
of  the  vibration  rather  low,  the  skin  would  probably  be  rup- 
tured under  the  tremendous  strain,  aTid  the  blood  would  rush  out 
with  great  force  in  the  form  of  line  spray  or  jet  so  thin  as  to  be 
invisible,  just  as  oil  will  when  placed  on  the  positive  terminal  of 
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a  Holtz  machine.  The  I>reakiiig  through  of  the  ckiii  tliough  it 
may  seem  im)x>B8ihle  at  first,  would  perhaps  occur,  by  reason  of 
the  tissues  under  the  skin  being  incomparably  better  omducting. 
This,  at  least,  appears  plausible,  judging  from  some  observations. 
I  can  make  these  streams  of  ligiit  visible  to  all,  by  touching 
with  the  metallic  object  ime  of  the  terminals  as  before,  and 
approaching  my  free  baud  to  the  brass  sphere,  which  is  con- 
nected to  tlie  second  terminal  of  the  coil.  As  the  hand  is 
approached,  the  air  between  it  and  the  sphere,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  is  more  violently  agitated,  and  yon  see 
streams  of  light  now  break  forth  fmm  my  linger  tips  and 
from  the  whole  hand  (Fig.  1(!!>),  Were  I  to  appn>acli  tlie  hand 
closer,  powerful  s|Mirks  wonld  jump  from  tlie  brass  sphere  to 
my  hand,  which  might  be  injurious.  The  j^treaniers  offer  no 
[(articular  inconvenience,  except  that  in  the  ends  of  the  finger 
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tips  a  burning  sensation  is  felt.  They  should  not  be  confounded 
with  those  produced  by  an  influence  machine,  because  in  many 
respects  they  behave  differently.  I  have  attached  the  brass  sphere 
and  plate  to  one  of  the  terminals  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  visible  streamers  on  that  terminal,  also  in  order  to  prevent 
sparks  from  jumping  at  a  considerable  distance.  Besides,  the 
attachment  is  favorable  for  the  working  of  the  coil. 

The  streams  of  light  which  you  have  observed  issuing  from  my 
hand  are  due  to  a  potential  of  about  200,000  volts,  alternating  in 
rather  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  like  a  million  times  a  second. 
A  vibration  of  the  same  amplitude,  but  four  times  as  fast,  to  main- 
tain which  over  3,000,000  volts  would  be  required,  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  envelop  my  body  in  a  complete  sheet  of 
flame.  But  this  flame  would  not  bum  me  up ;  quite  contrarily, 
the  probability  is  that  I  would  not  be  injured  in  the  least.  Yet  a 
hundredth  part  of  that  energy,  otherwise  directed,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  kill  a  person. 

The  amount  of  energy  which  may  thus  be  passed  into  the  body 
of  a  person  depends  on  the  frequency  and  potential  of  the  cur- 
rents, and  by  making  both  of  these  very  great,  a  vast  amount  of 
energy  may  be  passed  into  the  body  without  causing  any  discom- 
fort, except  perhaps,  in  the  arm,  which  is  traversed  by  a  true 
conduction  current.  The  reason  why  no  pain  in  the  body  is  felt, 
and  no  injurious  effect  noted,  is  that  everywhere,  if  a  current  be 
imagined  to  flow  through  the  body,  the  direction  of  its  flow 
would  be  at  right  angles  to  tlie  surface ;  hence  the  body  of  the 
experimenter  offers  an  enormous  section  to  the  current,  and  the 
density  is  very  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  arm,  perliaps, 
where  the  density  may  be  considerable.  But  if  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that  energy  would  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  a  cur- 
rent would  traverse  the  body  in  the  same  manner  as  a  low  fre- 
quency current,  a  shock  would  be  received  which  might  be  fatal. 
A  direct  or  low  frequency  alternating  current  is  fatal,  I  think, 
principally  because  its  distribution  through  the  body  is  not 
uniform,  as  it  must  divide  itself  in  minute  streamlets  of  great 
density,  whereby  some  organs  are  vitally  injured.  That  such  a 
proccvss  occurs  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  though  no  evidence 
might  apparently  exist,  or  be  found  upon  examination.  The 
surest  to  injure  and  destroy  life,  is  a  continuous  current,  but  the 
most  painful  is  an  alternating  current  of  very  low  frequency. 
The  expression  of  tliese  views,  which  are  the  result  of  long  con- 
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tinued  experiment  and  observation,  both  with  steady  and  varying 
currents,  is  elicited  by  the  interest  which  is  at  present  taken  in 
this  subject,  and  by  the  manifestly  erroneous  ideas  which  are 
daily  propounded  in  journals  on  this  subject. 

I  may  illustrate  an  effect  of  the  electrostatic  force  by  another 
striking  experiment,  but  before,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  facts.  I  have  said  before,  that  when  the  medium  be- 
tween two  oppositely  electrified  bodies  is  strained  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  it  gives  way  and,  stated  in  popular  language,  the 
opposite  electric  charges  unite  and  neutralize  each  other.  This 
breaking  down  of  the  medium  occurs  principally  when  the  force 
acting  between  the  bodies  is  steady,  or  varies  at  a  moderate  rate. 
Were  the  variation  sufficiently  i*apid,  such  a  destructive  break 
would  not  occur,  no  matter  how  great  the  force,  for  all  the  en- 
ergy would  be  spent  in  radiation,  convection  and  mechanical  and 
chemical  action.  Thus  the  spark  length,  or  greatest  distance 
which  a  spark  will  jump  between  the  electrified  bodies  is  the 


Fig.  170a.         Fig.  170b. 

smaller,  the  greater  the  variation  or  time  rate  of  change.  But 
this  rule  may  be  taken  to  be  true  only  in  a  general  way,  when 
comparing  rates  which  are  widely  different. 

I  will  show  you  by  an  experiment  the  difference  in  the  effect 
produced  by  a  rapidly  varying  and  a  steady  or  moderately  vary- 
ing force.  I  have  here  two.  large  circular  brass  plates  j[?/^  (Fig. 
170tf  and  Fig.  1706),  supported  on  movable  insulating  stands  on 
the  table,  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  secondary  of  a  coil  similar 
to  tlie  one  used  before.  I  place  the  plates  ten  or  twelve  inches 
apart  and  set  tlie  coil  to  work.  You  see  the  whole  space  between 
the  plates,  nearly  two  cubic  feet,  filled  with  uniform  light.  Fig, 
170a.  This  light  is  due  to  the  streamers  you  have  seen  in  the  first 
experiment,  which  are  now  much  more  intense.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  these  streamers  in  commercial  ap- 
paratus and  their  still  greater  importance  in  some  purely  scien- 
tific investigations.     Often  they  are  too  weak  to  be  visible,  but 
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they  always  exist,  consuming  energy  and  modifying  the  action 
of  the  apparatus.  When  intense,  as  they  are  at  present,  they 
produce  ozone  in  great  quantity,  and  also,  as  Professor  Crookes 
has  pointed  out,  nitrons  acid.  So  quick  is  the  chemical  action  that 
if  a  coil,  such  as  this  one,  is  worked  for  a  veiy  long  time  it  will 
make  the  atmosphere  of  a  small  room  unbearable,  for  the  eyes 
and  throat  are  attacked.  But  when  moderately  produced,  the 
streamers  refresli  the  atmosphere  wonderfully,  like  a  thunder- 
storm, and  exercises  imquestionably  a  beneficial  effect. 

In  this  experiment  the  force  acting  between  the  plates  changes 
in  intensity  and  direction  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  I  will  now  make 
the  rate  of  change  per  unit  time  much  smaller.  This  I  effect  by 
rendering  the  discharges  through  the  primary  of  the  induction 
coil  less  frequent,  and  also  by  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the  vi- 
bration in  the  secondary.  The  former  result  is  conveniently  se- 
cured by  lowering  the  k.  m.  f.  over  the  air  gap  in  the  primary 
circuit,  the  latter  by  approaching  the  two  brass  plates  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  or  four  inches.  When  the  coil  is  set  to  work, 
you  see  no  streamers  or  light  between  the  plates,  yet  the  medimn 
between  them  is  under  a  tremendous  strain.  I  still  further  aug- 
ment the  strain  by  raising  the  k.  m.  f.  in  the  primary  circuit,  and 
soon  you  see  the  air  give  way  and  the  hall  is  illuminated  by  a 
shower  of  brilliant  and  noisy  sparks,  Fig.  170i.  These  sparks  could 
be  produced  also  wntli  unvarying  force ;  tliey  have  been  for  many 
years  a  familiar  phenomenon,  though  they  were  usually  obtained 
from  an  entirely  different  apparatus.  In  describing  these  two 
phenomena  so  radically  different  in  appearance,  I  have  advisedly 
spoken  of  a  "  force  "  acting  between  tlie  plate*.  It  would  be  in 
accordance  witli  accepted  views  to  say,  that  there  was  an  "alter- 
nating E.  M.  F,"  acting  ])etween  the  plates.  This  term  is  quite 
proper  and  applicable  in  all  cases  where  tliere  is  evidence  of  at 
least  a  possibility  of  an  essential  inter-dependence  of  the  electric 
state  of  the  plates,  or  electric  action  in  tlieir  neighborhood.  But 
if  the  plates  were  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  or  if  at  a  finite 
distance,  thei*e  is  no  probability  or  necessity  whatever  for  such 
dependence.  I  prefer  to  use  the  term  "  electrostatic  force,"  and 
to  say  that  such  a  force  is  acting  around  each  plate  or  electrified  in- 
sulated body  in  general.  There  is  an  uiconvenience  in  using  this 
expression  as  the  term  incidentally  means  a  steady  electric  con- 
dition ;  but  a  proper  nomenclature  will  eventually  settle  this  dif- 
ficulty. 
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I  now  retarn  to  the  experiment  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, and  with  which  I  desire  to  illustrate  a  litrikin};  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  rapidly  varying  electrotitatic  force.  I  attueh  to  the  end 
rtf  the  wire,  /  (Fig.  171),  which  ie  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary  of  tlie  induction  coil,  an  exhausted 
bulb  h.  This  hull)  contaiDK  a  tliin  carbon  tilatncnt/',  which  is 
fa.'ifcned  to  a  platinum  wire  w,  Bealed  in  the  glasM  and  leading 
outeide  of  the  bulb,  wliere  it  connects  to  the  wire  /.  The 
bulb  may  be  exhausted  t<i  any  degree  attainable  with  ordinary 
apparatus.  Just  a  moment  before,  yon  have  witnewicd  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  air  between  the  charged  bnws  plates.  You  know 
that  a  plate  of  glass,  or  any  other  insulating  material,  wonldbreak 
down  in  like  manner.  Had  I  therefore  a  metallic  coating  at- 
tached to  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  or  placed  near  the  same,  and 


were  this  coating  connected  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  coil.you 
would  be  prepared  to  see  the  glass  give  way  if  the  strain  were 
sntfieiently  increased.  Even  were  the  coating  not  connected  to 
the  other  terminal,  but  to  an  insulated  plate,  still,  if  yoii  have 
followed  recent  developments,  you  wonld  tinturailyex])ect  a  rup- 
ture of  the  glass. 

But  it  will  certainly  surprise  you  to  note  that  under  the  action 
of  the  varj-ing  electrostatic  force,  the  glass  gives  way  when  all 
other  l»odie«  are  removed  f  ntm  the  bulb.  In  fact,  all  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  we  perceive  might  be  removed  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance without  affecting  the  result  in  tlie  slightest.  When  the  coil 
is  set  to  work,  the  glass  is  invariably  broken  through  at  the  seal, 
or  other  narrow  channel,  and  the  vacuum  is  quickly  impaired. 
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Such  a  damaging  break  would  not  occur  with  a  steady  force,  even 
if  the  same  were  many  times  greater.  The  break  is  due  to  the 
agitation  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  within  the  bulb,  and  outside 
of  the  same.  This  agitation,  which  is  generally  most  violent  in 
the  narrow  pointed  channel  near  the  seal,  causes  a  heating  and 
rupture  of  the  glass.  This  rupture,  would,  however,  not  occur, 
not  even  with  a  varying  force,  if  the  medium  filling  the  inside  of 
the  bulb,  and  that  surrounding  it,  were  perfectly  homogeneous. 
The  break  occurs  much  quicker  if  the  top  of  tlie  bulb  is  drawn 
out  into  a  fine  fibre.  In  bulbs  used  with  these  coils  such  nar- 
row, pointed  channels  must  therefore  be  avoided. 

When  a  conducting  body  is  immersed  in  air,  or  similar  insulat- 
ing medium,  consisting  of,  or  containing,  small  freely  movable 
particles  capable  of  being  electrified,  and  when  tlie  electrification 
of  the  body  is  made  to  undergo  a  very  rapid  change — which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  electrostatic  force  acting  around 
the  body  is  varying  in  intensity, — the  small  particles  are  attracted 
and  repelled,  and  their  violent  impacts  against  the  body  may 
cause  a  mechanical  motion  of  the  latter.  Phenomena  of  this 
kind  are  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  been  observed 
before  with  apparatus  such  as  has  been  commonly  in  use.  If  a 
very  light  conducting  sphere  be  suspended  on  an  exceedingly  fine 
wire,  and  charged  to  a  steady  potential,  however  high,  the  sphere 
will  remain  at  rest.  Even  if  the  potential  would  be  rapidly 
varying,  provided  that  the  small  particles  of  matter,  molecules  or 
atoms,  are  evenly  distributed,  no  motion  of  the  sphere  should  re- 
sult. But  if  one  side  of  the  conducting  sphere  is  covered  with  a 
thick  insulating  layer,  the  impacts  of  the  particles  will  cause  the 
sphere  to  move  about,  generally  in  irregular  curves.  Fig.  172a. 
In  like  manner,  as  I  have  shown  on  a  previous  occasion,  a  fan  of 
sheet  metal,  Fig.  1725,  covered  partially  with  insulating  materia] 
as  indicated,  and  placed  upon  the  terminal  of  the  coil  so  as  to  turn 
freely  on  it,  is  spun  around. 

All  these  phenomena  you  have  witnessed  and  others  which 
will  be  shown  later,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  medium  like 
air,  and  would  not  occur  in  a  continuous  medium.  The  action 
of  the  air  may  be  illustrated  still  better  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. I  take  a  glass  tube  t.  Fig.  173,  of  about  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, which  has  a  platinum  wire  lo  sealed  in  the  lower  end, 
and  to  which  is  attached  a  thin  lamp  filament  /*.  I  connect  the 
wire  with  the  terminal  of  the  coil  and  set  the  coil  to  work.     The 
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platinum  wire  is  now  electrified  positively  and  negatively 
in  rapid  Buecession  and  tbe  wire  and  air  inside  of  the  tube 
is  rapidly  heated  by  tlie  impacts  of  the  particles,  wliicli  maybe 
BO  violent  as  to  render  the  filament  incandescent.  But  if  I  ponr 
oil  in  the  tube,  just  &&  soon  as  tlie  wire  itt  covered  witli  the  oil, 
all  action  apparently  ceases  and  there  is  no  marked  evidence  of 
heating.  The  reajwm  of  this  is  that  the  oil  is  a  practically  con- 
tinuous medium.  The  disptacementB  in  biicIi  a  continuouB  medium 
are,  witli  tbese  frequencies,  to  all  appearance  incomparably 
smaller  than  in  air,  lieiu-e  tbe  work  performed  in  such  a  medium 
ie  iusigniticant.  But  oil  would  behave  very  differently  with  fre- 
quencies many  times  as  great,  for  even  though  the  displacements 


1h!  Kmall,  if  tbe  frequency  were  much  greater,  considerable  work 
might  be  performed  in  the  oil. 

The  electrostatic  attmctions  and  repulsions  between  bodies  of 
measurable  dimensions  are,  of  all  the  manifestations  of  this  force, 
the  first  so-called  electrical  plieuomcua  noted.  But  though  they 
liave  been  known  to  us  for  many  centuries,  the  precise  nature  of 
the  mechanieni  concerned  in  tbese  actions  ib  still  unknown  to  us, 
and  has  not  been  even  quite  satisfactorily  explained.  What  kind 
<if  mechanism  must  that  Iwf  We  cannot  help  wondering  when 
we  observe  two  uiagnets  attracting  and  repelling  each  other  with 
a  force  of  hundreds  of  i>onnds  with  apparently  nothing  I)etween 
them.  We  have  in  our  commercial  dynamos  magnets  ca])able  of 
fiustaining  in  mid-air  tons  of  weight.     But  what  are  even  these 
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forces  acting  between  magnets  when  compared  with  the  tremen- 
dous attractions  and  repulsions  produced  by  electrostatic  force,  to 
which  there  is  apparently  no  limit  as  to  intensity.  In  lightning 
discliarges  bodies  are  often  charged  to  so  high  a  potential  that 
they  are  tlirown  away  with  inconceivable  force  and  torn  asunder 
or  shattered  into  fragments.  Still  even  such  eflEects  cannot  com- 
pare with  the  attractions  and  repulsions  which  exist  between 
charged  molecules  or  atoms,  and  which  are  sufficient  to  project 
them  with  speeds  of  many  kilometres  a  second,  so  that  under  their 
violent  impact  bodies  are  rendered  highly  incandescent  and  are 
volatilized.  It  is  of  special  interest  for  the  thinker  who  inquires 
into  the  nature  of  these  forces  to  note  that  whereas  the  actions 
between  individual  molecules  or  atoms  occur  seemingly  under  any 
conditions,  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  bodies  of  measurable 
dimensions  imply  a  medium  possessing  insulating  properties.  So, 
if  air,  either  by  being  rarefied  or  heated,  is  rendered  more  or  less 
conducting,  these  actions  between  two  electrified  bodies  practically 
cease,  while  the  actions  between  the  individual  atoms  continue  to 
manifest  themselves. 

An  experiment  may  serve  as  an  illustration  and  as  a  means  of 
bringing  out  other  features  of  interest.  Some  time  ago  I  showed 
that  a  lamp  filament  or  wire  mounted  in  a  bulb  and  connected  to 
one  of  the  terminals  of  a  high  tension  secondary  coil  is  set  spin- 
ning, the  top  of  the  filament  generally  describing  a  circle.  This 
vibration  was  very  energetic  when  the  air  in  the  bulb  was  at 
ordinary  pressure  and  became  less  energetic  when  the  air  in  the 
bulb  was  strongly  compressed.  It  ceased  altogether  when  the  air 
was  exhausted  so  as  to  become  comparatively  good  conducting.  I 
found  at  that  time  that  no  vibration  took  place  when  the  bulb 
was  very  highly  exhausted.  But  I  conjectured  that  the  vibration 
which  I  ascribed  to  the  electrostatic  action  between  the  walls  of 
the  bulb  and  the  filament  should  take  place  also  in  a  highly 
exhausted  bulb.  To  test  this  under  conditions  which  were  more 
favorable,  a  bulb  like  the  one  in  Fig.  174,  was  constructed.  It 
comprised  a  globe  5,  in  the  neck  of  which  was  sealed  a  platinum 
wire  w  carrying  a  thin  lamp  filament/*.  lu  the  lower  part  of 
the  globe  a  tube  t  was  sealed  so  as  to  surround  the  filament.  The 
exhaustion  was  carried  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  with  the  appa- 
ratus employed. 

This  bulb  verified  my  expectation,  for  the  filament  was  set 
spinning  when  the  current  was  turned  on,  and  became  incandes- 
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cent.  It  also  showed  another  interesting  feature,  bearing  upon 
the  preceding  remarks,  namely,  when  the  filament  had  been 
kept  incandescent  some  time,  tlie  narrow  tube  and  the  space  in- 
side were  brought  to  an  elevated  temperature,  and  as  the  gas  in 
the  tube  then  became  conducting,  the  electrostatic  attraction  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  iilament  became  very  weak  or  ceased,  and 
the  filament  came  to  rest.  When  it  came  to  rest  it  would  glow 
far  more  intensely.  This  was  probably  due  to  its  assuming  the 
(X)sition  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  where  the  molecular  bombard- 
ment was  most  intense,  and  also  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual impacts  were  more  violent  and  tliat  no  part  of  the  supplied 
energy  was  converted  into  mechanical  movement.  Since,  in  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  views,  in  this  experiment  the  incandescence 
must  be  attributed  to  the  impacts  of  the  particles,  molecules  or 
at<»ms  in  the  heated  space,  these  particles  must  therefore,  in  order 
to  explain  such  action,  be  assumed  to  behave  as  independent  car- 
riers of  electric  charges  immersed  in  an  insulating  medium  ;  yet 
there  is  no  attractive  force  between  the  glass  tube  and  the  fila- 
ment because  the  space  in  the  tube  is,  as  a  whole,  conducting. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  whereas 
the  attraction  between  two  electrified  bodies  may  cease  owing  to 
the  impairing  of  the  insulating  power  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  inmiersed,  the  repulsion  between  the  bodies  may  still  be 
observed.  This  may  be  explained  in  a  plausible  way.  AVhen  the 
bodies  are  placed  at  some  distance  in  a  poorly  conducting  medium, 
such  as  slightly  warmed  or  rarefied  air,  and  are  suddenly  electri- 
fied, opposite  electric  charges  being  imparted  to  them,  these 
charges  equalize  more  or  less  by  leakage  through  the  air.  But  if 
the  bodies  are  similarly  electrified,  tliere  is  less  opportunity  af- 
forded for  such  dissipation,  hence  the  repulsion  observed  in  such 
case  is  greater  than  the  attraction.  Repulsive  actions  in  a  gas- 
eous medium  are  however,  as  Prof.  Crookes  has  shown,  enhanced 
bv  molecular  bombardment. 

ON    ('UKRKNT   OR    DYNAMIC    KLKCTRICITY    PHENOMENA. 

So  far,  I  have  considered  principally  eflfects  produced  by  a 
varying  electrostatic  force  in  an  insulating  medium,  such  as  air. 
When  such  a  force  is  acting  upon  a  conducting  body  of  measur- 
able dimensions,  it  causes  within  the  same,  or  on  its  surface, 
displacements  of  the  electricity  and  gives  rise  to  electric  currents, 
and  these  produce  another  kind  of  phenomena,  some  of  which  1 
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shall  presently  endeavor  to  illustrate.  In  presenting  this  second 
class  of  electrical  eflEects,  I  will  avail  myself  principally  of  such 
as  are  producible  without  any  return  circuit,  hoping  to  interest 
you  the  more  by  presenting  these  phenomena  in  a  more  or  less 
novel  aspect. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  customary,  owing  to  the  limited 
experience  with  vibratory  currents,  to  consider  an  electric  cur- 
rent as  something  circulating  in  a  closed  conducting  path.  It 
was  astonishing  at  first  to  realize  that  a  current  may  flow  through 
the  conducting  path  even  if  the  latter  be  interrupted,  and  it 
was  still  more  surprising  to  learn,  that  sometimes  it  may  be 
even  easier  to  make  a  current  flow  under  such  conditions 
than  through  a  closed  path.  But  that  old  idea  is  gradually  dis 
appearing,  even  among  practical  men,  and  will  soon  be  entirely 
forgotten. 

If  I  connect  an  insulated  metal  plate  p,  Fig.  175,  to  one  of  the 
terminals  t  of  the  induction  coil  by  means  of  a  wire,  though  this 
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Fig.  175. 


plate  be  very  well  insulated,  a  current  passes  through  the 
wire  when  the  coil  is  set  to  work.  First  I  wish  to  give  you 
evidence  that  there  />?  a  current  passing  through  the  connecting 
wire.  An  obvious  way  of  demonstrating  this  is  to  insert  between 
the  terminal  of  the  coil  and  the  insulated  plate  a  very  thin  plati- 
num or  german  silver  wire  w  and  bring  the  latter  to  incandes- 
cence or  fusion  by  the  current.  This  requiresa  rather  large  plate 
or  else  current  impulses  of  very  high  potential  and  frequency. 
Another  way  is  to  take  a  coil  c.  Fig.  1  Tf),  containing  many  turns  of 
thin  insulated  wire  and  to  insert  the  same  in  the  path  of  the  cur- 
rent to  the  plate.  AVhen  I  connect  one  of  the  ends  of  the  coil  to  the 
wire  leading  to  another  insulated  plate  p„  and  its  other  end  to  the 
terminal  Tj  of  the  induction  coil,  and  set  the  latter  to  work,  a  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  inserted  coil  c  and  the  existence  of  the 
current  mav  be  made  manifest  in  various  wavs.     For  instance,  I 
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insert  an  iron  core  i  within  the  coil.  The  current  being  one  of 
very  high  frequency,  will,  if  it  be  of  some  strength,  soon  bring  the 
iron  core  to  a  noticeably  higher  temperature,  as  the  hysteresis  and 
current  losses  are  great  with  such  high  frequencies.  One  might 
take  a  core  of  some  size,  laminated  or  not,  it  would  matter  little ; 
but  ordinary  iron  wire  ^^th  or  ^th  of  an  incli  thick  is  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  While  the  induction  coil  is  working,  a  current 
traverses  the  inserted  coil  and  only  a  few  moments  are  sufficient 
to  bring  the  iron  wire  i  to  an  elevated  temperature  sufficient  to 
soften  the  sealing-wax  *,  and  cause  a  paper  washer  p  fastened  by 
it  to  the  iron  wire  to  fall  oflf.  But  with  the  apparatus  such  as  1 
liave  here,  other,  much  more  interesting,  demonstrations  of  this 
kind  can  be  made.  I  have  a  secondary  s,  Fig  1 70,  of  coarse  wire, 
wound  upon  a  coil  similar  to  the  first.  In  the  preceding  experi- 
ment the  current  through  the  coil  c.  Fig.  175,  was  very  small,  but 
there  being  many  turns  a  strong  heating  effect  was,  nevertheless. 
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Fig.  176. 

produced  in  the  iron  wire.  Had  I  passed  that  current  through  a 
conductor  in  order  to  show  the  heating  of  the  latter,  the  current 
might  have  been  too  small  to  produce  the  effect  desired.  But  with 
this  coil  provided  with  a  secondary  winding,  I  can  now  transform 
the  feeble  current  of  high  tension  which  passes  through  the  prim- 
ary p  into  a  strong  secondary  current  of  low  tension,  and  this 
current  will  quite  certainly  do  what  I  expect.  In  a  small  glass 
tube  {tj  Fig.  176),  I  have  enclosed  a  coiled  platinum  wire,  w^  this 
merely  in  order  to  protect  the  wire.  On  each  end  of  the  glass 
tube  is  sealed  a  tenninal  of  stout  wire  to  which  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  platinum  wire  w,  is  connected.  I  join  the  terminals  of  the 
Heccmdary  coil  to  these  terminals  and  insert  the  primary  p^ 
l^etween  the  insulated  plate  Pi,  and  the  tenninal  t„  of  the  induc- 
tion coil  as  before.  The  latter  being  set  to  work,  instantly  the 
platinum  wire  w  is  rendered  incandescent  and  can  be  fused,  even 
if  it  be  very  thick. 
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IiiHtead  i»f  tlie  platiiiiini  wire  1  now  take  an  ordinary  SO-volt 
Hie,  p.  lump.  Wiien  I  set  tlie  induction  coi!  in  operation  tlie 
1hiu)>  filaiiu'Qt  Ih  brought  toliigh  incandescenee.  It  ie,  lioweTer, 
ni)t  neceMsai'y  to  uwe  tlie  insulated  plate,  for  the  lamp  (/,  Fig.  177) 
iw  rendered  inoundewent  even  if  the  plate  p,  Ihj  dinconnected. 
The  Mecundarv  may  hIbo  l»e  connet-ted  to  tlie  primary  ae  indicated 
hv  the  (lotted  line  in  Fig.  177,  to  do  away  more  or  leiw  with  the 
electroHtatic  indnction  or  to  modify  tlie  a<'tion  otlierwiiic. 

!  may  here  call  attention  to  a  number  of  interesting  observn- 
tionK  with  the  lamp.  First,  1  disconnect  one  of  the  terminab  of 
the  lamp  from  the  neeondarv  8.  When  the  induction  coil  plays, 
a  glow  18  noted  which  tille  the  whole  bulh.  This  glow  in  due  fn 
ele<rtifHitatic  induction.  It  inereaiuii'  when  the  bulb  is  grasped 
with  the  hand,  and  the  capacity  of  the  experimenter'i*  body  thus 
added  to  the  Hecondarv  cin-uit.  The  Kocondary,  in  effect,  ifl  equi- 
valent to  a  metallic  coating,  which  would  Iw  jdaced  near  the  pri- 


mary. If  the  eecondary.  or  it»  equivalent,  the  coating,  were  place*! 
Hyni metrically  to  the  primary,  the  electrostatic  induction  would 
be  nil  under  ordinary  conditionti,  that  is,  when  a  primary  return 
circuit  ie  use<l,  as  l>oth  halves  would  neutralize  each  "other.  The 
secondary  i"  in  fact  placed  symmetrically  to  the  primary,  hut  the 
action  of  Inith  halves  of  the  latter,  when  only  one  of  ito  ends  is 
connected  to  the  induction  coil,  is  not  exactly  equal;  hence  elec- 
trostatic iiidu<-tion  takes  place,  and  hence  the  glow  in  the  bnlb.  1 
can  nearly  equalize  the  action  of  Iwth  halves  of  the  primary  by 
connecting  the  other,  free  end  of  the  same  to  the  insulated  plate. 
««  in  the  preceding  expenment.  When  the  plate  is  conuecteti, 
the  glow  disapjHiarH.  With  a  smaller  plate  it  would  not  entirely 
disappear  and  then  it  would  contribute  to  the  brightness  of  the 
filament  when  the  secondary  is  closed,  by  warming  the  air  in  the 
bulb. 
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To  demonetrste  aootlier  interesting  featnre,  I  liave  adjusted 
the  eoiJe  used  in  a  certain  way.  I  firet  connect  both  t)ie  tenninals 
of  the  lamp  to  the  secondary,  one  end  of  tlie  primary  being  con- 
nected to  the  tenninal  t,  of  the  induction  coil  and  the  other  to 
the  insulated  plate  Pi  as  before.  When  the  current  is  turned  on, 
the  lamp  glows  brigliti y,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 78i,  in  which  c  is  a  fine 
wire  coil  and  s  a  coarse  wire  secondary  wound  upon  it.  If  the 
insulated  plate  p,  is  disconnected,  leaving  one  of  the  ends  a  of  the 


primary  insulated,  tlic  filament  becomes  dark  or  generally  it  dim- 
inishes in  brightness  (Fig.  17Sa).  Connecting  again  the  plateV, 
and  raising  the  frequency  of  the  current,  I  make  the'filanient 
quite  dark  or  liarely  red  (Fig,  17!'i).  Onec  more  I  will  dineon- 
nect  the  plate.  One  will  of  course  infer  that  when  tlie  plate  is 
disconnected,  the  current  through  the  primary  will  be  weakened, 
that  therefore  the  k.  m.  f.  will  fall  in  the  secondary  }>,  and  that 
the  briglitnes.s  of  tlie  lamp  will  diminish.  This  might  be  the 
case  and  the  result  can  he  secured  by  an  easy  adjustment  of  the 
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coils ;  also  by  varying  tlie  frequency  and  potential  of  the  car- 
rente.  But  it  is  perliapB  of  greater  interest  to  note,  tliat  tlie  lamp 
increases  in  briglitneaa  wiien  the  plate  is  disconnected  (Fig.  179a). 
In  this  case  all  the  energy  the  primary  receives  is  now  sunk  into 
it,  like  the  charge  of  a  battery  in  an  ocean  cable,  but  most  of  tliat 
i;nergy  is  recovered  through  tlie  secondary  and  used  to  light  the 
lamp.  The  current  traversing  the  primary  is  strongest  at  the  end 
/>  which  is  connected  to  the  terminal  t,  of  the  induction  coil,  and 


diminishes  in  strength  towards  the  remote  end  tt.  But  the  dyna- 
mic inductive  effect  exerted  upon  the  secondary  s  is  now  greater 
than  before,  when  the  suspended  plate  was  connected  to  the 
primary.  These  results  might  have  been  produced  by  a  nuinl>er 
of  causes.  For  instance,  the  plate  v,  being  connected,  the  retw- 
tion  from  the  coil  c  may  be  such  as  to  diminish  the  potential  at 
the  terminal  t,  of  tlie  induction  coil,  and  therefore  weaken  the 
en  rrent~th  rough  the  primary  of  the  coil  c.     Or  the  disconnecting 
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of  the  plate  may  diminish  the  capacity  effect  witli  relation  to  the 
primary  of  the  latter  coil  to  such  an  extent  that  the  current 
through  it  is  diminished,  though  the  potential  at  the  terminal  Ti 
of  the  induction  coil  may  be  the  same  or  even  higher.  Or  the 
result  might  have  been  produced  by  the  change  of  phase  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  currents  and  consequent  reaction.  But 
the  chief  determining  factor  is  the  relation  of  the  self-indilction 
and  capacity  of  coil  c  and  plate  Pi  and  the  frequency  of  the  cur- 
rents. The  greater  brightness  of  the  filament  in  Fig.  17y«,  is, 
however,  in  part  due  to  the  heating  of  the  rarefied  gas  in  the 
lamp  by  electrostatic  induction,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is 
greater  when  the  suspended  plate  is  disconnected. 

Still  another  feature  of  some  interest  I  may  here  bring  to  your 
attention.  When  the  insulated  plate  is  disconnected  and  the  sec- 
ondary of  the  coil  0|)ened,  by  approaching  a  small  object  to  the 
secondary,  but  very  small  sparks  can  be  drawn  from  it,  showing 
that  the  electrostatic  induction  is  small  in  this  case.  But  upon 
the  secondary  being  closed  upon  itself  or  through  the  lamp,  the 
filament  glowing  brightly,  strong  sparks  are  obtained  from  the 
secondary.  The  electrostatic  induction  is  now  much  greater, 
because  the  closed  secondary  determines  a  greater  flow  of  current 
through  the  primary  and  principally  through  that  half  of  it  which 
is  connected  to  the  induction  coil.  If  now  the  bulb  be  grasped 
with  the  hand,  the  capacity  of  the  secondary  with  reference  to  the 
primary  is  augmented  by  the  experimenter's  body  and  the  lumi- 
nosity of  the  filament  is  increased,  the  incandescence  now  being 
due  partly  to  the  flow  of  current  through  the  filament  and 
partly  to  the  molecular  bombardment  of  the  rarefied  gas  in  the 
bulb. 

The  preceding  experiments  will  have  prepared  one  for  the  next 
following  results  of  interest,  obtained  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
vestigations. Since  I  can  pass  a  current  through  an  insulated 
wire  merely  by  connecting  one  of  its  ends  to  the  source  of  elec- 
trical energy,  since  I  can  induce  by  it  another  current,  magnetize 
an  iron  core,  and,  in  short,  perform  all  operations  as  though  a  re- 
turn circuit  were  used,  clearly  I  can  also  drive  a  motor  by  the  aid 
of  only  one  wire.  On  a  former  occasion  1  have  described  a  sim- 
ple form  of  motor  comprising  a  single  exciting  coil,  an  iron  core 
and  disc.  Fig.  180  illustnites  a  modified  way  of  operating  such 
an  alternate  current  motor  by  currents  induced  in  a  transformer 
connected  to  one  lead,  and  several  other  arrangements  of  circuits 
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for  operating  a  certain  class  of  alternating  motors  founded  on  the 
action  of  currents  of  differing  phase.  In  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  art  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  describe  these  arrange- 
ments in  a  few  words  only.  The  diagram,  Fig.  180  II.,  shows 
a  primary  coil  p,  connected  with  one  of  its  ends  to  the  line  l  lead- 
ing; from  a  high  tension  transformer  terminal  Tj.  In  inductive 
relation  to  this  primary  v  is  a  secondary  s  of  coarse  wire  in  the 
circuit  of  which  is  a  coil  c.  The  currents  induced  in  the  second- 
ary energize  the  iron  core  i,  which  is  preferably,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, subdivided,  and  set  the  metal  disc  d  in  rotation.  Such  a 
motor  M2  as  diagramatically  shown  in  Fig.  180  II.,  has  been 
called  a  "  magnetic  lag  motor,"  but  this  expression  may  be  ob- 
jected to  by  those  who  attribute  the  rotation  of  the  disc  to  eddy 
currents  circulating  in  minute  paths  when  the  core  i  is  finally 
subdivided.  In  order  to  operate  such  a  motor  effectively  on  the 
plan  indicated,  the  frequencies  should  not  be  too  high,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  thousand,  though  the  rotation  is  produced  even 
with  ten  thousand  per  second,  or  more. 

In  Fig.  180  I.,  a  motor  Mj  having  two  energizing  circuits,  a  and 
B,  is  diagrammatically  indicated.  The  circuit  a  is  connected  to 
the  line  l  and  in  series  with  it  is  a  primary  p,  which  may  have  its 
free  end  connected  to  an  insulated  plate  Pi,  such  connection 
being  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  other  motor  circuit  b 
is  connected  to  the  secondary  s  which  is  in  inductive  relation  to 
the  primary  p.  When  the  transformer  terminal  Tj  is  alternately 
electrified,  currents  traverse  the  open  line  l  and  also  circuit  a  and 
primary  p.  The  currents  through  the  latter  induce  secondary 
currents  in  the  circuit  s,  which  pass  through  the  energizing  coil 
B  of  the  motor.  The  currents  through  the  secondary  s  and  those 
through  the  primary  p  differ  in  phase  90  degrees,  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  capable  of  rotating  an  armature  placed  in  inductive  relation 
to  the  circuits  a  and  b. 

In  Fig.  180  III.,  a  similar  motor  M3  with  two  energizing  cir- 
cuits Ai  and  Bj  is  illustrated.  A  primary  p,  connected  with  one 
of  its  ends  to  the  line  l  has  a  secondary  s,  which  is  preferably 
wound  for  a  tolerably  high  k.  m.  f.,  and  to  wliich  the  two  ener- 
gizing circuits  of  the  motor  are  connected,  one  dii'ectly  to  the 
ends  of  the  secondary  and  the  other  through  a  condenser  c,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  currents  traversing  the  circuit  Ai  and  b,  are 
made  to  differ  in  phase. 

In  Fig.  180  IV.,  still  another  arrangement  is  shown.  In  this 
case  two  primaries  Pj  and  P2  are  connected   to  the  line  l,  one 
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through  a  condenser  c  of  small  capacity,  and  the  other  directly. 
The  primaries  are  provided  with  secondaries  Si  and  S2  which  are 
in  series  with  the  energizing  circuits,  A2  and  B2  and  a  motor  M3, 
the  condenser  c  again  serving  to  produce  the  requisite  diflFerence 
in  the  phase  of  the  currents  traversing  the  motor  circuits.  As 
such  phase  motors  with  two  or  more  circuits  are  now  well  known 
in  the  art,  they  have  been  here  illustrated  diagrammatically.  Xo 
difficulty  whatever  is  found  in  operating  a  motor  in  the  manner 
indicated,  or  in  similar  ways ;  and  although  such  experiments  up 
to  this  day  present  only  scientific  interest,  they  may  at  a  perio<l 
not  far  distant,  be  carried  out  with  practical  objects  in  view. 

It  is  thought  useful  to  devote  here  a  few  remarks  to  the  sul)- 
ject  of  operating  devices  of  all  kinds  by  means  of  only  one  leading 
wire.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  when  high-frequency  currents  are 
made  use  of,  ground  connections  are — ^at  least  when  the  e,  m.  f. 
of  the  currents  is  great — better  than  a  return  wire.  Sucli  ground 
connections  are  objectionable  with  steady  or  low  frequency  cur- 
rents on  account  of  destructive  chemical  actions  of  the  former 
and  disturbing  influenc-es  exerted  by  both  on  the  neighboring  cir- 
cuits; but  with  high  frequencies  these  actions  practically  do  not 
exist.  Still,  even  ground  connections  become  superfluous  when 
the  E.  M.  F.  is  very  high,  for  soon  a  condition  is  reached,  when  the 
current  may  be  passed  more  economically  through  open,  than 
through  closed,  conductors.  Remote  as  might  seem  an  industrial 
application  of  such  single  wire  transmission  of  energj'  to  one  not 
experienced  in  such  lines  of  experiment,  it  will  not  seem  so  to 
anyone  who  for  some  time  has  carried  on  investigations  of  such 
nature.  Indeed  I  camiot  see  why  such  a  plan  should  not  be 
piucticable.  Xor  should  it  be  thought  that  for  carrying  out  such 
a  plan  currents  of  very  high  frequency  are  expressly  required, 
for  just  as  soon  as  potentials  of  say  30,000  volts  are  used,  the 
single  wire  transmission  may  be  effected  with  low  frequencies, 
and  experiments  have  been  made  by  me  from  which  these  infer- 
ences are  made. 

When  the  frequencies  are  very  high  it  has  been  found  in  lab- 
oratory piuctice  quite  easy  to  regulate  the  effects  in  the  manner 
shown  in  diagram  Fig.  181.  Here  two  primaries  p  and  Pi  are  shown, 
each  connected  with  one  of  its  ends  to  the  line  l  and  with  the 
other  end  to  the  condenser  plates  c  and  c,  respectively.  Near 
these  are  placed  other  condenser  plates  Oj  and  C|,  the  former  be- 
ing connected  to  the  line  l  and  the  latter  to  an  insulated  larger 
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plate  Pj.  On  the  primaries  are  wound  secondaries  s  and  Si,  of 
coarse  wire,  connected  to  the  devices  d  and  I  respectively.  By 
varying  the  distances  of  the  condenser  plates  c  and  Ci,  and  c  and 
Ci  the  currents  through  the  secondaries  s  and  Si  are  varied  in 
intensity.  The  curious  feature  is  the  great  sensitiveness,  the 
slightest  change  in  the  distance  of  the  plates  producing  consid- 
erable variations  in  the  intensity  or  strength  of  the  currents.  The 
sensitiveness  may  be  rendered  extreme  by  making  the  frequency 
such,  that  the  primary  itself,  without  any  plate  attached  to  its 
free  end,  satisfies,  in  conjunction  with  the  closed  secondary,  the 
condition  of  resonance.  In  such  condition  an  extremely  small 
change  in  the  capacity  of  the  free  terminal  produces  great  varia- 
tions. For  instance,  I  have  been  able  to  adjust  the  conditions  so 
that  the  mere  approach  of  a  person  to  the  coil  produces  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  brightness  of  the  lamps  attached  to  the 
secondary.  Such  observations  and  experiments  possess,  of  course, 
at  present,  cliiefiy  scientific  interest,  but  they  may  soon  become 
of  practical  importance. 

Very  high  frequencies  are  of  course  not  practicable  with 
motors  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  employing  iron  cores.  But 
one  may  use  sudden  discharges  of  low  frequency  and  thus  obtain 
certain  advantages  of  high-frequency  currents  without  rendering 
the  iron  core  entirely  incapable  of  following  the  changes  and 
without  entailing  a  very  great  expenditure  of  energy  in  the  core. 
I  have  found  it  quite  practicable  to  operate  with  such  low  fre- 
quency disruptive  discharges  of  condensers,  alternating-current 
motors.  A  certain  class  of  such  motors  which  I  advanced  a  few 
years  ago,  which  contain  closed  secondary  circuits,  will  rotate 
quite  vigorously  when  the  discharges  are  directed  through  the 
exciting  coils.  One  reason  that  such  a  motor  operates  so  well 
with  these  discharges  is  that  the  diiference  of  phase  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  currents  is  90  degrees,  which  is  generally 
not  the  case  with  harmonically  rising  and  falling  currents  of  low 
frequency.  It  might  not  be  without  interest  to  show  an  experi- 
ment with  a  simple  motor  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  com- 
monly thought  that  disruptive  discharges  are  unsuitable  for  such 
purposes.  The  motor  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  182.  It  comprises  a 
rather  large  iron  core  /  with  slots  on  the  top  into  which  are  em- 
)>edded  thick  copper  washers  c  r.  In  proximity  to  the  core  is 
a  freely-movable  metal  disc  d.  The  core  is  provided  with  a  pri- 
mary exciting  coil  Cj  the  ends  a  and  b  of  which  are  connected  to 
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the  terminals  of  the  secondary  s  of  an  ordinary  transformer,  the 
primary  p  of  the  latter  being  connected  to  an  alternating  distri- 
bution circuit  or  generator  g  of  low  or  moderate  frequency. 
The  terminals  of  the  secondary  s  are  attached  to  a  condenser  c 
which  discharges  througli  an  air  gap  d  d  which  may  be  placed 
in  series  or  shunt  to  the  coil  Ci.  When  the  conditions  are 
properly  chosen  the  disc  d  rotates  with  considerable  effort  and  the 
iron  core  i  does  not  get  very  perceptibly  hot.  With  currents  from 
a  high-frequency  alternator,  on  the  contrary,  the  core  gets  rapidly 
hot  and  the  disc  rotates  with  a  much  smaller  effort.  To  perform 
the  experiment  properly  it  should  be  first  ascertained  that  the 
disc  D  is  not  set  in  rotation  when  the  discharge  is  not  occurring 
at  d  d.  It  is  preferable  to  use  a  large  iron  core  and  a  condenser 
of  large  capacity  so  as  to  bring  the  superimposed  quicker  oscil- 
lation to  a  Tcry  low  pitch  or  to  do  away  with  it  entirely.  By 
observing  certain  elementary  rules  I  have  also  found  it  practi- 
cable to  operate  ordinary  series  or  shunt  direct<5urrent  motors 
with  such  disruptive  discharges,  and  this  can  be  done  witli  or 
-without  a  return  wire. 

IMPEDANCE   PHENOMENA. 

Among  the  various  current  phenomena  observed,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  those  of  impedance  presented  by  conductors 
to  currents  varying  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  my  first  paper  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  I  have  described  a 
few  striking  observations  of  this  kind.  Thus  I  showed  that  when 
such  currents  or  sudden  dischaiges  are  passed  through  a  thick 
metal  bar  there  may  be  points  on  the  bar  only  a  few  inches  apart, 
which  have  a  sufficient  potential  difference  between  them  to 
maintain  at  bright  incandescence  an  ordinary  filament  lamp.  I 
have  also  described  tlie  curious  behavior  of  rarefied  gas  surround- 
ing a  conductor,  due  to  such  sudden  rushes  of  current.  These 
phenomena  have  since  been  more  carefully  studied  and  one  or 
two  novel  experiments  of  this  kind  are  deemed  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  be  described  here. 

Referring  to  Fig.  188a,  u  and  Bi  are  very  stout  copper  bars 
connected  at  their  lower  ends  to  plates  c  and  Cj,  respectively,  of  a 
condenser,  the  opposite  plates  of  the  latter  being  connected  to  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary  s  of  a  high-tension  transformer,  the 
primary  p  of  which  is  supplied  with  alternating  currents  from  an 
ordinarj'  low-frequency  dynamo  o  or  distribution  circuit.     The 
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coadeiiBer  diHclisrgee  tlipougli  an  adjustable  gapt/c^ae  usual.  By 
eetabliehing  a  rapid  Tibration  it  was  found  quite  easy  to  perform 
tbe  followingcurious  experiment.  The  barssandB,  were  joined 
at  the  top  by  a  low-voltage  lamp  ^;  a  little  lower  wae  placed  by 
meaus  of  clamps  e  c,  a  50-voIt  lamp  2, ;  and  still  lower  another  100- 
vdlt  lamp  /, ;  and  tinally,  at  a  certain  distance  below  the  latter 
lamp,  an  exhausted  tube  t.  By  carefully  determining  the  po- 
sitions of  these  devices  it  was  found  practicable  to  maintain  them 
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all  at  their  properilluminating  power.  Yet  they  were  all  con- 
nected in  multiple  arc  to  the  two  stout  copper  bars  and  required 
widely  different  pressures.  This  experiment  requires  of  course 
some  time  for  adjustment  but  is  quite  easily  performed. 

In  Figs.  183$  and  ISSv,  two  other  experiments  are  illustrated 
which,  unlike  the  previous  experiment,  do  not  require  very  care- 
ful adjustments.    In  Fig.  183&,  two  lamps,  2,  and  4.  ttie  formers 
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100-volt  and  the  latter  a  50-volt  are  placed  in  certain  positions  as 
indicated,  the  100-volt  lamp  being  below  the  50-volt  lamp.  Wlien 
the  arc  is  playing  2it  d  d  and  the  sndden  discharges  are  pas8ed 
through  the  bars  b  b„  the  50-volt  lamp  will,  as  a  rule,  burn  brightly, 
or  at  least  this  result  is  easily  secured,  while  the  100-volt  lamp 
will  burn  very  low  or  remain  quite  dark,  Fig.  183 J.  Now  tlie 
bars  B  Bi  may  be  joined  at  the  top  by  a  thick  cross  bar  B2  and  it 
is  quite  easy  to  maintain  the  100-volt  lamp  at  full  candle-power 
while  the  50-volt  lamp  remains  dark.  Fig.  183c.  These  results, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
due  exactly  to  frequency  but  rather  to  the  time  rate  of  change 
which  may  be  great,  even  with  low  frequencies.  A  great  many 
other  results  of  the  same  kind,  equally  interesting,  especially  to 
those  who  are  only  used  to  manipulate  steady  currents,  may  be 
obtained  and  they  afford  precious  clues  in  investigating  the  na 
ture  of  electric  currents. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
show  some  light  phenomena  and  it  would  now  be  proper  to  study 
these  in  particular ;  but  to  make  this  investigation  more  com- 
plete I  think  it  necessary  to  make  lirst  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  electrical  resonance  which  has  to  be  always  observed 
in  carrying  out  these  experiments. 

ON    ELECTEICAL    RESONANCE. 

The  effects  of  resonance  are  being  more  and  more  noted  by  engi- 
neers and  are  becoming  of  great  impoi-tance  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  apparatus  of  all  kinds  with  alternating  currents.  A  few 
general  remarks  may  therefore  be  made  concerning  these  effects. 
It  is  clear,  that  if  we  succeed  in  employing  the  effects  of  resonance 
practically  in  tlie  operation  of  electric  devices  the  return  wire  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  become  unnecessary,  for  the  electric  vibra- 
tion may  be  conveyed  with  one  wire  just  as  well  as,  and  sometimes 
even  better  than,  with  two.  The  question  first  to  answer  is,  then, 
whether  pure  resonance  effects  are  producible.  Theory  and  ex- 
periment both  show  that  such  is  impossible  in  Nature,  for  as  the 
oscillation  becomes  more  and  more  vigorous,  the  losses  in  the  vi~ 
brating  bodies  and  environing  media  rapidly  increase  and  necessa- 
rily clieck  the  vibration  which  otherwise  would  go  on  increasing 
forever.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  pure  resonance  ij« 
not  producible,  for  if  it  were  thei'e  is  no  telling  what  dangers 
might  not  lie  in  wait  for  the  innocent  experimenter.     But  to  a 
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certain  degree  resonance  is  producible,  the  magnitude  of  the 
effects  being  limited  by  the  imperfect  conductivity  and  imperfect 
elasticity  of  the  media  or,  generally  stated,  by  f  rictional  losses..  The 
smaller  these  losses,  the  more  striking  are  the  effects.  The  same 
ifi  the  case  in  mechanical  vibration.  A  stout  steel  bar  may  be  set 
in  vibration  by  drops  of  water  falling  upon  it  at  proper  intervals; 
and  with  glass,  which  is  more  perfectly  elastic,  the  resonance 
effect  is  still  more  remarkable,  for  a  goblet  may  be  burst  by 
singing  into  it  a  note  of  the  proper  pitch.  The  electrical  resonance 
is  the  more  perfectly  attained,  the  smaller  the  resistance  or  the 
impedance  of  the  conducting  path  and  the  more  perfect  the  dielec- 
tric. In  a  Leyden  jar  discharging  through  a  short  stranded  cable 
of  thin  wires  these  requirements  are  probably  best  fulfilled,  and 
the  resonance  effects  are  therefore  very  prominent.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  dynamo  machines,  transformers  and  their  circuits, 
or  with  commercial  apparatus  in  general  in  which  the  presence 
of  iron  cores  complicates  the  action  or  renders  it  impossible. 
In  regard  to  Leyden  jars  vnXh  which  resonance  effects  are 
frequently  demonstrated,  I  would  say  that  the  effects  observed 
are  often  attributed  but  are  seldom  due  to  true  resonance,  for 
an  error  is  quite  easily  made  in  this  respect.  This  may  be 
undoubtedly  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiment.  Take, 
for  instance,  two  large  insulated  metallic  plates  or  spheres  which 
I  shall  designate  a  and  b;  place  them  at  a  certain  small  dis- 
tance apart  and  charge  them  from  a  factional  or  influence 
machine  to  a  potential  so  high  that  just  a  slight  increase  of  the 
<lifference  of  potential  between  them  will  cause  the  small  air  or 
insulating  space  to  break  down.  This  is  easily  reached  by  mak- 
ing a  few  preliminary  trials.  If  now  another  plate — fastened  on 
an  insulating  handle  and  connected  by  a  wire  to  one  of  the  ter- 
minals of  a  high  tension  secondary  of  an  induction  coil,  which 
is  maintained  in  action  by  an  alternator  (jireferably  high  fre- 
(^uency)— is  approached  to  one  of  the  charged  bodies  a  or  b,  bo  as 
to  be  nearer  to  either  one  of  them,  the  discharge  Mill  invariably 
occur  between  them  ;  at  least  it  will,  if  the  potential  of  the  coil 
in  connection  with  the  plate  is  sufliciently  high.  But  the  expla- 
nation of  this  will  soon  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  approached 
plate  acts  inductively  upon  the  bodies  a  and  b  and  causes  a  spark 
to  pass  between  them.  When  this  spark  occurs,  the  charges  which 
were  previously  imparted  to  these  bodies  from  the  influence  ma- 
chine, must  needs  be  lost,  since  the  bodies  are  brought  in  electri- 
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cal  coDnection  through  the  arc  formed.  Xow  this  arc  is  formed 
whether  there  be  resonance  or  not.  But  even  if  the  spark  would 
not  be  produced,  still  there  is  an  alternating  e.  m.  f.  set  up  l)etween 
the  bodies  when  the  plate  is  brought  near  one  of  them  ;  therefore 
the  approach  of  the  plate,  if  it  does  not  always  actually,  will,  at  any 
rate,  tend  to  break  down  the  air  space  by  inductive  action.  Instead 
of  the  spheres  or  plates  a  and  b  we  may  take  the  coatings  of  a  Le}'- 
den  jar  with  the  same  result,  and  in  place  of  the  machine, — which 
is  a  high  frequency  alternator  preferably,  because  it  is  more  suit- 
able for  the  experiment  and  also  for  the  argument, — we  may  take 
another  I^yden  jar  or  battery  of  jars.  When  such  jars  are  dis- 
charging through  a  circuit  of  low  resistance  the  same  is  traversed 
by  currents  of  very  high  frequency.  The  plate  may  now  be  con- 
nected to  one  of  the  coatings  of  the  second  jar,  and  when  it  is 
brought  near  to  the  tirst  jar  just  previously  charged  to  a  high 
potential  from  an  influence  machine,  the  result  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore, and  the  first  jar  will  discharge  through  a  small  air  space 
upon  the  second  being  caused  to  discharge.  But  both  jars  and 
their  circuits  need  not  be  tuned  any  closer  than  a  basso  profundo 
is  to  the  note  produced  by  a  mosquito,  as  small  sparks  will  be  pro- 
duced through  the  air  space,  or  at  least  the  latter  will  be  consider- 
ably more  stiuined  owing  to  the  setting  up  of  an  alternating 
E.  M.  F.  by  induction,  which  takes  place  when  one  of  the  jars  be- 
gins to  discharge.  Again  another  error  of  a  similar  nature  is  quite 
easily  made.  If  the  circuits  of  the  two  jars  are  run  parallel  and 
close  together,  and  the  experiment  has  been  performed  of  dis- 
charging one  by  the  other,  and  now  a  coil  of  wire  be  added  to  one 
of  the  circuits  whereupon  the  experiment  does  not  succeed,  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  circuits  are  now 
not  tuned,  would  be  far  from  being  safe.  For  the  two  circuits 
act  as  condenser  coatings  and  the  addition  of  the  coil  to  one  of 
them  is  equivalent  to  bridging  them,  at  the  point  where  the  coil 
is  placed,  by  a  small  condenser,  and  the  effect  of  the  latter  might 
be  to  prevent  the  spark  from  jumping  through  the  discharge  space 
by  diminishing  the  alternating  e.  m.  f*  acting  across  the  same. 
All  these  remarks,  and  many  more  which  might  be  added  but  for 
fear  of  wandering  too  far  from  the  subject,  are  made  with  the 
pardonable  intention  of  cautioning  the  unsuspecting  student,  who 
might  gain  an  entirely  unwarranted  opinion  of  his  skill  at  see- 
ing every  experiment  succeed ;  but  tliey  are  in  no  way  thrust  upon 
the  experienced  as  novel  observations. 
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In  order  to  make  reliable  observations  o'f  electric  resonance 
effects  it  is  very  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  employ  an  alter- 
nator giving  currents  wliich  rise  and  fall  liarmonically,  as  in 
working  witli  make  and  break  cnrrentn  the  observations  are  not 
always  trustworthy,  since  many  phenomena,  which  depend  on 
the  rate  of  change,  may  be  produced  with  widely  different  fre- 
quencies. Even  when  making  such  observations  with  an  alternator 
one  is  apt  to  be  mistaken.  When  a  circuit  is  connected  to  an 
alternator  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  values  for  capacity  and 
self-induction  wliich,  in  conjunction,  will  satisfy  the  condition  of 
resonance.  So  there  are  in  mechanics  an  infinite  number  of  tun- 
ing forks  which  will  respond  to  a  note  of  a  certain  pitch,  or  loaded 
springs  which  have  a  definite  period  of  vibration.  But  the  reson- 
ance will  be  most  perfectly  attained  in  that  case  in  which  the  mo- 
tion is  effected  with  the  greatest  freedom.  Now  in  mechanics, 
considering  the  vibration  in  the  common  medium — that  is,  air — it 
is  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether  one  tuning  fork  be 
somewhat  larger  than  another,  because  the  losses  in  the  air  are 
not  very  considerable.  One  may,  of  course,  enclose  a  tuning  fork 
in  an  exhausted  vessel  and  by  thus  reducing  the  air  resistance  to 
a  minimum  obtain  better  resonant  action.  Still  the  difference 
would  not  be  very  great.  But  it  would  make  a  great  difference  if 
the  tuning  fork  were  immersed  in  mercury.  In  the  electrical 
vibration  it  is  of  enormous  importance  to  arrange  the  conditions 
so  that  the  vibration  is  effected  with  the  greatest  freedom.  The 
magnitude  of  the  resonance  effect  depends,  under  otherwise  equal 
conditions,  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  or  on  the 
strength  of  the  current  driven  through  the  circuit.  But  the  cir- 
cuit opposes  the  passage  of  the  currents  by  reason  of  its  imped- 
ance and  therefore,  to  secure  the  best  action  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  impedance  to  a  minimum.  It  is  impossible  to  overcome 
it  entirely,  but  merely  in  part,  for  the  ohinic  resistance  cannot  be 
overc  )me.  But  when  the  frequency  of  the  impulses  is  very  great, 
the  flow  of  the  current  is  practically  determined  by  self-induction. 
Now  self-induction  can  be  overcome  by  combining  it  with  capac- 
ity. If  the  relation  between  these  is  such,  that  at  the  frequency 
used  they  annul  each  other,  that  is,  have  such  values  as  to 
satisfy  the  condition  of  resonance,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
electricity  is  made  to  flow  through  the  external  circuit,  then  the 
best  result  is  obtained.  It  is  simpler  and  safer  to  join  the  con- 
denser in  series  with  the  self-induction.     It  is  clear  that  in  such 
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combinations  there  Will  be,  for  a  given  frequency,  and  considering 
only  the  fundamental  vibration,  values  which  will  give  the  best 
result,  with  the  condenser  in  shunt  to  the  self-induction  coil ;  of 
course  more  such  values  than  with  the  condenser  in  series.  But 
practical  conditions  determine  the  selection.  In  the  latter  case 
in  performing  the  experiments  one  may  take  a  small  self-induction 
and  a  large  capacity  or  a  small  capacity  and  a  large  self-induc- 
tion, but  the  latter  is  preferable,  because  it  is  inconvenient  to  ad- 
just a  large  capacity  by  small  steps.  By  taking  a  coil  with  a  ver^' 
large  self-induction  the  critical  capacity  is  reduced  to  a  very  small 
value,  and  the  capacity  of  the  coil  itself  may  be  sufficient.  It  is 
easy,  especially  by  observing  certain  artifices,  to  wind  a  coil 
through  which  the  impedance  will  be  reduced  to  the  value  of  the 
ohmic  resistance  only;  and  for  any  coil  there  is,  of  course,  a  fre- 
quency at  which  the  maximum  current  will  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  coil.     The  observation  of  the  relation  between  self- 
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induction,  capacity  and  frequency  is  becoming  important  in  the 
opemtion  of  alternate  current  apparatus,  such  as  transformers  or 
motors,  because  by  a  judicious  determination  of  the  elements  the 
employment  of  an  expensive  condenser  becomes  unnecessary. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  pads  through  the  coils  of  an  alternating 
current  motor  under  the  normal  working  conditions  the  required 
current  with  a  low  e.  m.  f.  and  do  away  entirely  with  the  false 
current,  and  the  larger  the  motor,  the  easier  such  a  plan  becomes 
practicable ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  this  to  employ  currents  of  very 
high  potential  or  high  frequency. 

In  Fig.  184  I.  is  shown  a  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  tlie 
study  of  the  resonance  effects  by  means  of  a  high  frequency  al- 
ternator. Ci  is  a  coil  of  many  turns,  which  is  divided  into  small 
separate  sections  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment.  Tlie  final  ad- 
justment was  made  sometimes  with  a  few  thin  iron  wires  (though 
this  is  not  always  advisable)  or  with  a  closed  secondary.     The  coil 
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Ci  is  connected  with  one  of  its  ends  to  the  line  l  from  the  alter- 
nator G  and  with  the  other  end  to  one  of  the  plates  c  of  a  con- 
denser €  Cij  the  plate  (c,)  of  the  latter  being  connected  to  a  ranch 
larger  plate  Pj.  In  this  manner  both  capacity  and  self-induction 
were  adjusted  to  suit  the  dynamo  frequency. 

As  regards  the  rise  of  potential  through  resonant  action,  of 
course,  theoretically,  it  may  amount  to  anything  since  it  depends 
on  self-induction  and  resistance  and  since  these  may  have  any 
value.  But  in  practice  one  is  limited  in  the  selection  of  these 
values  and  besides  these,  there  are  other  limiting  causes.  One 
may  start  with,  say,  1,000  volts  and  raise  the  e.  m.  f.  to  50  times 
that  value,  but  one  cannot  start  with  100,000  and  raise  it  to  ten 
times  that  value  because  of  the  losses  in  the  media  which  are 
great,  especially  if  the  frequency  is  high.  It  should  be  possible 
to  start  with,  for  instance,  two  volts  from  a  high  or  low  fre- 
quency circuit  of  a  dynamo  and  raise  the  b.  m.  f.  to  many  hun- 
dred times  that  value.  Thus  coils  of  the  proper  dimensions 
might  be  connected  each  with  only  one  of  its  ends  to  the 
mains  from  a  machine  of  low  e.  m.  f.,  and  though  the  circuit  of 
the  machine  would  not  be  closed  in  the  ordinary  accepta^nce  of  the 
term,  yet  the  machine  might  be  burned  out  if  a  proper  resonance 
effect  would  be  obtained.  I  have  not  been  able  to  produce,  nor 
liave  I  observed  with  cun*ents  from  a  dynamo  machine,  such 
great  rises  of  potential.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  with 
currents  obtained  from  apparatus  containing  iron  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  latter  is  the  cause  that  these  theoretical  pos- 
sibilities cannot  be  realized.  But  if  such  is  the  case  I  attribute 
it  solely  to  the  hysteresis  and  Foucault  current  losses  in  the  core. 
Generally  it  was  necessary  to  transform  upward,  when  the  e.  m. 
K.  was  very  low,  and  usually  an  ordinary  form  of  induction  coil 
was  employed,  but  sometimes  the  arrangement  illustrated  in  Fig. 
184  II.,  has  been  found  to  be  convenient.  In  this  case  a  coil  cis 
made  in  a  great  many  sections,  a  few  of  these  being  used  as  a 
]>rimary.  In  this  manner  both  primary  and  secondary  are  ad- 
justable. One  end  of  the  coil  is  connected  to  the  line  Li  from 
the  alternator,  and  the  other  line  l  is  connected  to  the  intermedi- 
ate point  of  the  coil.  Such  a  coil  with  adjustable  primary  and 
necondary  will  be  found  also  convenient  in  experiments  with  the 
disruptive  discharge.  When  true  resonance  is  obtained  the  top 
of  tlie  wave  must  of  course  be  on  the  free  end  of  the  coil  as,  for 
instance,  at  the  terminal  of  the  phosphorescence  bulb  n.     Tliis  is 
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easily  recognized  by  observing  the  potential  of  a  point  on  tlie 
wire  w  near  to  the  coil. 

In  connection  with  resonance  effects  and  the  problem  of  tram*- 
mission  of  energy  over  a  single  conductor  which  was  previously 
considered,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  constantly 
fills  my  thoughts  and  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  all.  I  mean 
the  transmission  of  intelligible  signals  or  perhaps  even  power  to 
any  distance  without  the  use  of  wires.  I  am  becoming  daily 
more  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  ;  and  though 
I  know  full  well  that  the  great  majority  of  scientific  men  will 
not  believe  that  such  results  can  be  practically  and  immediately 
realized,  yet  I  think  that  all  consider  the  developments  in  recent 
years  by  a  number  of  workers  to  have  been  such  as  to  encourage 
thought  and  experiment  in  this  direction.  My  conviction  ha*^ 
grown  so  strong,  that  I  no  longer  look  upon  this  plan  of  energy 
or  intelligence  transmission  as  a  mere  theoretical  possibility,  but  as 
a  serious  problem  in  electrical  engineering,  which  must  be  carried 
out  some  day.  The  idea  of  transmitting  intelligence  without 
wires  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  most  recent  results  of  elec- 
trical inveetigations.  Some  enthusiasts  have  expressed  their  be- 
lief that  telephony  to  any  distance  by  induction  through  the  air 
is  possible.  I  cannot  stretch  my  imagination  so  far,  but  I  do 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to  disturb  by  means  of  power- 
ful machines  the  electrostatic  condition  of  the  earth  and  thus 
transmit  intelligible  signals  and  perhaps  power.  In  fact,  what  is 
there  against  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme  ?  We  now  know 
that  electric  vibration  may  be  transmitted  through  a  single  con- 
ductor. Why  then  not  try  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  earth  for 
this  purpose  ?  We  need  not  be  frightened  by  the  idea  of  dis- 
tance. To  the  weary  wanderer  counting  the  mile-posts  the  earth 
may  appear  very  large,  but  to  that  happiest  of  all  men,  the  as- 
tronomer, who  gazes  at  the  heavens  and  by  their  standard  judges 
the  magnitude  of  our  globe,  it  appears  very  small.  And  so  I 
think  it  must  seem  to  the  electrician,  for  when  he  considers  the 
speed  with  which  an  electric  disturbance  is  propagated  through 
the  earth  all  his  ideas  of  distance  must  completely  vanish. 

A  point  of  great  importance  would  be  first  to  know  what  is  the 
capacity  of  the  earth  ?  and  what  charge  does  it  contain  if  electri- 
fied ?  Though  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  a  charged  body 
existing  in  space  without  other  oppositely  electrified  bodies  being 
near,  there  is  a  fair  probability  that  the  earth  is  such  a  body,  for 
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by  whatever  process  it  was  separated  from  otiier  bodies — ^aiid  this 
is  the  accepted  view  of  its  origin — it  must  have  retained  a  charge, 
as  occurs  in  all  processes  of  mechanical  separation.  If  it  be  a 
charged  l)ody  insulated  in  space  its  capacity  should  be  extremely 
Hniall,  less  than  one-thousandth  of  a  farad.  But  the  upper  strata 
of  the  air  are  conducting,  and  so,  perhaps,  is  the  medium  in  free 
space  beyond  the  atmosphere,  and  these  may  contain  an  opposite 
charge.  Then  the  capacity  might  be  incomjmmbly  greater.  In 
any  case  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
quantity  of  electricity  the  earth  contains.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  we  shall  ever  acquire  this  necessary  knowledge,  but  there 
\A  \\o\yQ  that  we  may,  and  that  is,  l)y  means  of  electrical  resonance. 
If  ever  we  can  ascei-tain  at  what  period  the  earth's  charge,  when 
disturbed,  oscillates  with  respect  to  an  oppositely  electritied  system 
or  known  circuit,  we  shall  know  a  fact  possibly  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  I  propose  to  seek 
for  the  period  by  means  of  an  electrical  oscillator,  or  a  source  of 
alternating  electric  currents.  One  of  the  terminals  of  the  source 
would  be  connected  to  earth  as,  for  instance,  to  the  city  water 
mains,  the  other  to  an  insulated  l)ody  of  large  surface.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  outer  conducting  air  strata,  or  free  space,  contain 
an  opposite  charge  and  that,  together  with  the  earth,  they  form  a 
condenser  of  very  large  capacity.  In  such  case  the  period  of 
vibration  may  be  very  low  and  an  alternating  dynamo  machine 
might  serve  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  I  would  then 
transform  the  current  to  a  potential  as  high  as  it  would  be  found 
]>ossible  and  coimect  the  ends  of  the  high  tension  secondary  to  the 
ground  and  to  the  insulated  body.  By  varying  the  frequency  of  the 
currents  and  carefully  observing  the  potential  of  the  insulated  body 
and  watching  for  the  disturbance  at  various  neighboring  points  of 
the  earth's  surface  resonance  might  be  detected.  Should,  as  the 
majority  of  scientific  men  in  all  prol)ability  believe,  the  period  be 
extremely  small,  then  a  dynamo  machine  would  not  do  and  a 
proper  electrical  oscillator  would  have  to  be  produced  and  perhaps 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  obtain  such  rapid  vibrations.  But 
whether  this  be  possible  or  not,  and  whether  the  earth  contains  a 
charge  or  not,  and  whatever  may  be  its  period  of  vibration,  it  cer- 
tainly is  possible — for  of  this  we  have  daily  evidence — to  pro- 
dace  some  electrical  disturbance  sufficiently  ])owerful  to  be  per- 
ceptible by  suitable  instruments  at  any  point  of  the  earth's 
surface. 
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Assume  that  a  source  of  alternating  currentss  be  connected,  as 
in  Fig.  185,  with  one  of  its  terminals  to  earth  (conveniently  to  the 
water  mains)  and  with  the  other  to  a  body  of  large  surface  p. 

When  the  electric  oscillation  is  set  up  there  will  be 
a  movement  of  electricity  in  and  out  of  p,  and  alter- 
nating currents  will  pass  through  the  earth,  con- 
verging to,  or  diverging  from,  the  point  c  where 
the  ground  connection  is  made.  In  this  manner 
neighboring  points  on  the  earth's  surface  within  a 
certain  radius  will  be  disturbed.  But  the  distur- 
bance will  diminish  with  the  distance,  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  effect  will  still  be  perceptible 
will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in 
motion.  Since  the  body  p  is  insulated,  in  order  to 
displace  a  considerable  quantity,  the  potential  of 
the  source  must  be  excessive,  since  there  would  be 
limitations  as  to  the  surface  of  p.  The  conditiom^ 
might  be  adjusted  so  that  the  generator  or  source 
s  will  set  up  the  same  electrical  movement  as 
though  its  circuit  were  closed.  Thus  it  is  certainly 
practicable  to  impress  an  electric  vibration  at  least 
of  a  certain  low  period  upon  the  earth  by  means  of 
proper  macliinery.  At  what  distance  such  a  vibra- 
tion might  be  made  perceptible  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. I  have  on  another  occasion  considered  the 
question  how  the  earth  might  behave  to  electric 
disturbances.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  since  in  such 
an  experiment  the  electrical  density  at  the  surface 
could  be  but  extremely  small  considering  the  size 
of  the  earth,  the  air  would  not  act  as  a  very  i\^ 
turbing  factor,  and  there  would  be  not  much  energy 
lost  through  the  action  of  tlie  air,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  the  density  were  great.  Theoretically, 
then,  it  could  not  require  a  great  amount  of  energ}' 
to  produce  a  disturbance  perceptible  at  great  dis- 
tance, or  even  all  over  tlie  surface  of  tlie  globe. 
Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  any  point  within  a 
certain  radius  of  the  source  s  a  properly  adjusted 
self-induction  and  capacity  device  can  be  set  in  action 
by  resonance.  But  not  only  can  this  be  done,  but  another  source 
8„  Fig.  185,  similar  to  s,  or  any  number  of  such  sources,  can  be  set 
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to  work  in  synchronism  with  the  latter,  and  the  vibration  thus 
intensified  and  spread  over  a  large  area,  or  a  flow  of  elec- 
tricity produced  to  or  from  the  source  Si  if  the  same  be  of 
opposite  phase  to  the  source  s.  I  think  that  beyond  doubt 
it  is  possible  to  operate  electrical  devices  in  a  city  through 
the  ground  or  pipe  system  by  resonance  from  an  electrical 
oscillator  located  at  a  central  point.  But  tlie  practical  solution 
of  this  problem  would  be  of  incomparably  smaller  benefit  to  man 
than  the  realization  of  the  scheme  of  transmitting  intelligence,  or 
perhaps  power,  to  any  distance  through  the  earth  or  environing 
medium.  If  this  is  at  all  possible,  distance  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. Proper  apparatus  must  first  be  produced  by  means  of 
which  the  problem  can  be  attacked  and  I  have  devoted  much 
thought  to  this  subject.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  can  be 
done  and  hope  that  we  shall  live  to  see  it  done. 

ON  THK  LIGHT  PHENOMENA  PRODUCED  BY  HIGH-FREQUENCY  CUR- 
RENTS OF  HIGH  POTENTIAL  AND  GENERAL  RE^IARKS  RELATINfJ 
TO   THE    SUBJECT. 

Eetuniing  now  to  the  light  effects  which  it  has  been  the  chief 
object  to  investigate,  it  is  thought  proper  to  divide  these  effects 
into  four  classes  :  1.  Incandescence  of  a  solid.  2.  Phosphorescence. 

3.  Incandescence   or    phosphorescence    of   a  rarefied  gas;  and 

4.  Luminosity  produced  in  a  gas  at  ordinary  pressure.  The  first 
question  is  :  How  are  these  luminous  effects  produced  ?  In  order 
to  answer  this  question  as  satisfactorily  as  I  am  able  to  do  in  the 
light  of  accepted  views  and  with  the  experience  acquired,  and  to 
add  some  interest  to  this  demonstration,  I  shall  dwell  here  upon 
a  feature  which  I  consider  of  great  imiwrtance,  inasmuch  as  it 
promises,  besides,  to  throw  a  better  light  upon  the  nature  of  most 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  high-frequency  electric  currents. 
I  have  on  other  occasions  pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  the 
presence  of  the  rarefied  gas,  or  atomic  medium  in  general,  around 
the  conductor  through  which  alternate  currents  of  high  frequency 
are  passed,  as  regards  the  heating  of  the  conductor  by  the  cur- 
rents. My  experiments,  described  some  time  ago,  have  shown 
that,  the  higher  the  frequency  and  potential  difference  of  the  cur- 
rents, the  more  important  becomes  the  rarefied  gas  in  which  the 
conductor  is  immersed,  as  a  factor  of  the  heating.  The  poten- 
tial difference,  however,  is,  as  I  then  pointed  out,  a  more  im- 
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portant  element  than  the  frequency.  When  both  of  these  are 
sufficiently  high,  the  heating  may  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  rarefied  gas.  The  experiments  to  follow  ¥rill 
show  the  importance  of  the  rarefied  gas,  or,  generally,  of  gas  at  or- 
dinary or  other  pressure  as  regards  the  incandescence  or  other 
luminous  effects  produced  by  currents  of  this  kind. 

I  take  two  ordinary  50-volt  16  c.  p.  lamps  which  are  in  ever}- 
respect  alike,  with  the  exception,  that  one  has  been  opened  at  the 
top  and  the  air  has  filled  the  bulb,  while  the  other  is  at  the  ordi- 
nary degree  of  exhaustion  of  commercial  lamps.  When  I  attach 
the  lamp  which  is  exhausted  to  the  terminal  of  the  secondary  of 
the  coil,  which  I  have  already  used,  as  in  experiments  illustrated 
in  Fig.  179a  for  instance,  and  turn  on  the  current,  the  filament,  as 
you  have  before  seen,  comes  to  high  incandescence.  When  I 
attach  the  second  lamp,  which  is  filled  with  air,  instead  of  the 
fonner,  the  filament  still  glows,  but  much  less  brightly.  This 
experiment  illustrates  only  in  part  the  truth  of  the  statements 
before  made.  The  importance  of  the  filament's  being  immersed 
in  rarefied  gtis  is  plainly  noticeable  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
might  be  desirable.  The  reason  is  that  the  secondary  of  this  coil  is 
wound  for  low  tension,  having  only  150  turns,  and  the  potential 
difference  at  the  terminals  of  the  lamp  is  therefore  small.  Were 
I  to  take  another  coil  with  many  more  turns  in  the  secondary, 
the  effect  would  be  increased,  since  it  depends  partially  on  the 
potential  difference,  as  before  remarked.  But  since  the  effect 
likewise  depends  on  the  frequency,  it  may  be  properly  stated  that 
it  depends  on  the  time  rate  of  the  variation  of  the  potential  dif- 
ference. The  greater  this  variation,  the  more  important  become*i 
the  gas  as  an  element  of  heating.  I  can  produce  a  much  greater 
rate  of  variation  in  another  way,  which,  besides,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  doing  away  with  the  objections,  which  might  be  made  in 
tlie  experiment  just  shown,  even  if  both  the  lamps  were  con- 
nected in  series  or  multiple  arc  to  the  coil,  namely,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reactions  existing  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  coil  the  conclusions  are  rendered  uncertain.  This  re- 
sult 1  secure  by  charging,  from  an  ordinary  transfonner  which  L^ 
fed  from  the  alternating  current  supply  station,  a  battery  of  con- 
densers, and  diseliarging  the  latter  directly  through  a  circuit  of 
small  self-induction,  as  before  illustrated  in  Figs.  183a,  183i, 
and  183o. 

In  Figs.  186a,  186J  and  186i»,  the  heavy  copper  bars  bBj,  are 
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connected  to  tlie  opposite  coatings  of  a  battery  of  condeDsere, 
or  generally  in  such  way,  tliat  the  Iiigli  frequency  or  sudden 
diucliarges  are  made  to  traverse  tliem,  I  connect  first  an 
ordinary  50-volt  incandescent  lamp  to  the  bars  by  means  of 
the  clamps  c  c.  Tlie  dincliarges  being  passed  througb  the  lamp, 
the  filament  is  rendered  incandescent,  though  the  current 
through  it  is  very  small,  and  would  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to 
produce  a  visible  effect  under  the  conditions  of  oi-dinary  use  of 
the  lamp.  Instead  of  this  I  now  attach  to  the  bars  another 
lamp  exactly  like  the  first,  but  with  the  seal  broken  off,  the  bulb 
being  therefore  filled  with  air  at  ordinary  pressure.  When  the 
discharges  are  directed  through  the  filanient,  as  before,  it  does 
not  become  incandescent.  But  the  result  might  still  be  attri- 
buted to  one  of  the  many  possible  reactions.  I  therefore  connect 
both  the  lamps  in  multiple  arc  a.i  illustrated  in  Fig,  18(I«.    Passing 


the  discharges  through  both  the  lamps,  again  the  filament  in  the 
exhausted  lamp  I  glows  very  brightly  wiiile  that  in  the  non-ex- 
hausted lamp  ^  remains  dark,  as  previously.  But  it  should  not 
be  thought  that  the  latter  lamp  is  taking  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  energy  supplied  to  both  the  lamps ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
consume  a  considerable  portion  of  the  energy  and  it  may  become 
even  hotter  than  the  one  which  burns  brightly.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  potential  difference  at  the  terminals  of  the  lamjis  varies 
in  sign  theoretically  three  to  four  million  times  a  second.  The 
ends  of  the  filaments  are  correspondingly  electrified,  and  the  gas 
in  the  bulbs  is  violently  agitated  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sup- 
plied energy  is  thus  converted  into  heat.  In  the  non-exhausted 
bnlb,  there  being  a  few  million  times  more  gas  molecules  tLan  in 
the  exhausted  one,  the  bombardment,  which  is  most  violent  at 
the  ends  of  the  filament,  in   the  neck  of  the  bulb,  consumes  a 
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large  portion  of  the  energy  without  producing  any  visible  effect. 
The  reason  is  that,  there  being  many  molecules,  the  bombard- 
ment is  quantitatively  considerable,  but  tlie  individual  impacts  are 
not  very  violent,  as  the  speeds  of  the  molecules  are  comparatively 
small  owing  to  the  small  free  path.  In  the  exhausted  bulb,  on 
the  contrary,  the  speeds  are  very  great,  and  the  individual  im- 
pacts are  violent  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  produce  a  visi- 
ble effect.  Besides,  the  convection  of  heat  is  greater  in  the  former 
bulb.  In  botli  the  bulbs  the  current  traversing  tlie  filaments  is 
very  small,  incomparably  smaller  than  that  which  they  require  on 
an  ordinary  low-frequency  circuit.  The  potential  difference, 
however,  at  the  ends  of  the  filaments  is  very  great  and  might  be 
possibly  20,000  volts  or  more,  if  the  filaments  were  straight  and 
their  ends  far  apart.  In  the  ordinary  lamp  a  spark  generally  oc- 
curs between  the  ends  of  the  filament  or  between  the  platinum 
wires  outside,  before  such  a  difference  of  potential  can  l)e 
reached. 

It  might  be  objected  tliat  in  the  experiment  before  shown  the 
lamps,  being  in  multiple  arc,  the  exhausted  lamp  might  take  a 
much  larger  current  and  that  the  effect  observed  might  not  be 
exactly  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  gas  in  the  bulbs.  Such 
objections  will  lose  much  weight  if  I  connect  the  lamps  in  series, 
with  the  same  result.  When  this  is  done  and  the  discharges  are 
directed  through  the  filaments,  it  is  again  noted  that  the  filament 
in  tlie  non-exhausted  bulb  l^  remains  dark,  while  that  in  the 
exhausted  one  (/)  glows  even  more  intensely  than  under  its 
normal  conditions  of  working,  Fig.  186i.  According  to  general 
ideas  the  current  through  the  filaments  should  now  be  the  same, 
were  it  not  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  gas  around  the 
filaments. 

At  this  juncture  I  may  point  out  another  interesting  feature, 
which  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  change  of  potential 
of  the  currents.  I  will  leave  the  two  lamps  connected  in  series 
to  the  bars  bb„  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  Fig.  186ft,  but  will 
presently  reduce  considerably  the  frequency  of  the  currents, 
which  was  excessive  in  the  experiment  just  before  shown.  This 
I  may  do  by  inserting  a  self-induction  coil  in  the  path  of  the  dis- 
charges, or  by  augmenting  the  capacity  of  the  condensers.  When 
I  now  pass  these  low-frequency  discharges  through  the  lamps, 
the  exhausted  lamp  I  again  is  as  bright  as  before,  but  it  is  noted 
also  that  the  non-exhausted  lamp  l^  glows,   though    not  quite 
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as  intensely  as  the  other.  lieducing  the  current  through  the 
lamps,  I  may  bring  the  filament  in  the  latter  lamp  to  redness,  and, 
though  the  filament  in  the  exhausted  lamp  I  is  bright,  Fig.  186e?, 
tlie  degree  of  its  incandescence  is  much  smaller  than  in  Fig.  186 J, 
when  the  currents  were  of  a  much  higher  frequency. 

In  these  experiments  the  gas  acts  in  two  opposite  ways  in  de- 
termining the  degree  of  the  incandescence  of  the  filaments,  that 
is,  by  convection  and  bombardment.  The  higher  the  frequency  and 
potential  of  the  currents,  the  more  important  becomes  the  bom- 
bardment. The  convection  on  the  contrary  sliould  be  tlie  smaller, 
the  higher  the  frequency.  When  the  currents  are  steady  there  is 
practically  no  bombardment,  and  convection  may  tlierefore  with 
such  currents  also  considerably  modify  the  degree  of  incandescence 
and  produce  results  similar  to  those  just  before  shown.  Thus,  if 
two  lamps  exactly  alike,  one  exhausted  and  one  not  exhausted, 
are  connected  in  multiple  arc  or  series  to  a  direct<5urrent  machine, 
the  filament  in  the  non-exhausted  lamp  will  require  a  considera- 
bly greater  current  to  be  rendered  incandescent.  This  result  is 
entirely  due  to  convection,  and  the  effect  is  the  more  prominent 
the  thinner  the  filament.  Professor  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Kilgour 
some  time  ago  published  quantitative  results  concerning  the 
thermal  emissivity  by  radiation  and  convection  in  which  the  ef- 
fect with  thin  wires  was  clearly  shown.  This  effect  may  be  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  preparing  a  number  of  small,  short,  glass  tubes, 
each  containing  through  its  axis  the  thinnest  obtainable  platinum 
wire.  If  these  tubes  be  highly  exhausted,  a  number  of  them 
may  be  connected  in  multiple  arc  to  a  direct-current  machine  and 
all  of  the  wires  may  be  kept  at  incandescence  with  a  smaller  cur- 
rent than  that  required  to  render  incandescent  a  single  one  of  the 
wires  if  the  tube  be  not  exhausted.  Could  the  tubes  be  so  highly 
exliausted  that  convection  would  be  nil,  then  the  relative  amounts 
of  heat  given  off  by  convection  and  radiation  could  be  deter- 
mined without  the  difficulties  attending  thermal  quantitative 
measurements.  If  a  source  of  electric  impulses  of  high  frequency 
and  very  high  potential  is  employed,  a  still  greater  number  of 
the  tubes  may  be  taken  and  the  wires  rendered  incandescent  by  a 
current  not  capable  of  warming  perceptibly  a  wire  of  the  same 
size  immersed  in  air  at  ordinary  pressure,  and  conveying  the 
energy  to  all  of  them. 

I  may  here  describe  a  result  which  is  still  more  interesting, 
and  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  observation  of  these  phe- 
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Bomena.  I  noted  that  small  diflferences  in  the  density  of  the  air 
produced  a  considerable  difference  in  the  degree  of  incandescence 
of  the  wires,  and  I  thought  that,  since  in  a  tube,  through  which 
a  luminous  discharge  is  passed,  the  gas  is  generally  not  of  uni- 
form density,  a  very  tliin  wire  contained  in  the  tube  might  be 
rendered  incandescent  at  certain  places  of  smaller  density  of  the 
gas,  while  it  would  remain  dark  at  the  places  of  greater  density, 
where  the  convection  would  be  greater  and  the  bombardment  less 
intense.  Accordingly  a  tube  t  was  prepared,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
187,  which  contained  tlirough  the  middle  a  very  iine  platinum  wire 
w.  The  tube  was  exhausted  to  a  moderate  degree  and  it  was  found 
that  when  it  was  attached  to  the  terminal  of  a  high-frequency  coil 
the  platinum  wire  w  would  indeed,  become  incandescent  in  patches, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  187.  Later  a  number  of  these  tubes  with  one 
or  more  wires  were  prepared,  each  showing  this  result.  The  ef- 
fect was  best  noted  when  the  striated  discharge  occurred  in  the 
tube,  but  was  also  produced  when  the  striae  were  not  vij^ible, 
showing  that,  even  then,  the  gas  in  tlie  tube  was  not  of  unifonn 
density.  The  position  of  the  striji>  was  generally  sucli,  that  the 
rarefactions  corresponded  to  tlie  places  of  incandescence  or  gi*eater 
brightness  on  the  wire  w.  But  in  a  few  instances  it  was  not«d,  that 
the  briglit  spots  on  the  wire  were  covered  by  tlie  dense  part^  of 
the  striated  discharge  as  indicated  by  /  in  Fig.  187,  though  the  effect 
was  barely  j)erceptible.  This  was  explained  in  a  plausible  way 
by  assuming  that  the  convection  was  not  widely  different  in  the 
dense  and  rarefied  places,  and  that  the  bombardment  was  greater 
on  the  dense  places  of  tlie  striated  discharge.  It  is,  in  fact,  often 
observed  in  bulbs,  that  under  certain  conditions  a  thin  wire  is 
brought  to  higlier  incandescence  when  tlie  air  is  not  too  highly 
rarefied.  This  is  the  case  when  the  potential  of  the  coil  is  not 
high  enough  for  the  vacuum,  but  the  result  may  be  attributed  to 
many  different  causes.  In  all  cases  this  curious  phenomenon  of 
incandescence  disappears  when  the  tube,  or  rather  the  wire, 
acquires  throughout  a  unifonn  temperature. 

Disregarding  now  the  modifying  effect  of  convection  there  are 
then  two  distinct  causes  which  determine  the  incandescence  of  a 
wire  or  filament  with  varying  currents,  that  is,  conduction  cur- 
rent and  bombardment.  With  steady  currents  we  have  to  deal 
only  with  the  fonner  of  these  two  causes,  and  the  heating  effect 
is  a  minimum,  since  the  resistance  is  least  to  steady  flow.  AVhen 
the  current  is  a  varying  one  the  resistance  is  greater,  and  hence 
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tlie  heating  effect  ib  increased.  Thus  if  the  rat«  of  eliauge  of 
tlie  current  is  very  great,  tlie  resistance  may  iiiereaHe  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  filament  ia  brought  to  incandescenee  with  in- 
appreciabfe  currents,  and  we  are  able  to  take  a  short  and  thick 
block  of  carbon  or  other  material  and  bring  it  to  bright  incan- 
descence with  a  current  incomparably  sinaller  than  that  required 
to  bring  to  the  same  degree  (»f  incandescence  an  ordinary  thin 
lamp  filament  with  a  steady  or  low  frequency  current.  This  reealt 
is  important,  and  illustrates  how  rapidly  our  views  on  these  suV 
jcetw  are  ohanpinj;,  and  how  quickly  our  field  of  knowledge  is  ex- 


tending. In  the  art  of  inc«ndcwcnt  liirliting,  to  view  this  rennlt 
in  one  aspect  only,  it  has  been  oonnnonly  eonsiderfd  as  an  essen- 
tial requirement  for  practical  success,  tliat  the  laiii]>  tiliunent 
xbould  be  thin  and  of  high  resistance.  Hut  now  wc  know  that 
the  resistance  of  the  fiiament  to  the  ntciidy  How  docs  not  mean 
anything ;  the  tihinicnt  mijilit  as  well  be  short  and  thick  ;  for  if  it 
l>e  immersed  in  rarefied  gas  it  will  lieconie  incandes<'ent  by  the 
jtassage  of  a  small  curi-ent.  It  alt  depends  on  the  frequency  and 
potential  of  tlie  cnn-ents.     "We  may  conclude  from  this,  that  it 
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would  be  of  advantage,  so  far  as  the  lamp  is  considered,  to  em- 
ploy high  frequencies  for  lighting,  as  they  allow  tlie  use  of  short 
and  thick  filaments  and  smaller  currents. 

K  a  wire  or  filament  be  immersed  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  all 
tlie  heating  is  due  to  true  conduction  current,  but  if  it  be  enclosed 
in  an  exhausted  vessel  the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  Here 
the  gas  begins  to  act  and  the  heating  effect  of  the  conduction  cur- 
rent, as  is  shown  In  many  experiments,  may  be  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  bombardment.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
the  circuit  is  not  closed  and  the  potentials  are  of  course  very  high. 
Suppose  that  a  fine  filament  enclosed  in  an  exhausted  vessel  be 
connected  with  one  of  its  ends  to  the  terminal  of  a  high  tension 
coil  and  with  its  other  end  to  a  large  insulated  plate.  Though 
the  circuit  is  not  closed,  the  filament,  as  I  have  before  shown,  Ls 
brought  to  incandescence.  If  the  frequency  and  potential  be 
comparatively  low,  the  filament  is  heated  by  the  current  passing 
through  it.  If  the  frequency  and  potential,  and  principally  the 
latter,  be  increased,  the  insulated  plate  need  be  but  very  small,  or 
may  be  done  away  with  entirely  ;  still  the  filament  will  become 
incandescent,  practically  all  the  heating  being  then  due  to  the  bom- 
bardment. A  practical  way  of  combining  both  the  effects  of 
conduction  currents  and  bombardment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  188, 
in  which  an  ordinary  lamp  is  shown  provided  with  a  very  thin 
filament  which  hjw  one  of  the  ends  of  the  latter  connected  to  a 
shade  serving  the  purpose  of  the  insulated  plate,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  terminal  of  a  high  tension  source.  It  should  not  be 
thought  that  only  rarefied  gas  is  an  important  factor  in  the  heat- 
ing of  a  conductor  by  varying  currents,  but  gas  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure may  become  important,  if  the  potential  difference  and  fre- 
quency of  the  currents  is  excessive.  On  this  subject  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  when  a  conductor  is  fused  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  the  current  through  it  may  be  exceedingly  small,  not 
even  sufficient  to  heat  the  conductor  perceptibly,  were  the  latter 
immersed  m  a  homogeneous  medium. 

From  the  preceding  it  is  clear  that  when  a  conductor  of  high 
resistance  is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  source  of  high  fre- 
quency currents  of  high  potential,  there  may  occur  considerable 
dissipation  of  energy,  principally  at  the  ends  of  the  conductor,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  gas  surrounding  the  conductor. 
Owing  to  this,  the  current  through  a  section  of  the  conductor  at 
a  point  midway  between  its  ends  may  be  much  smaller  than 
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through  a  section  near  the  ends.  Furthermore,  the  current  passes 
principally  through  the  outer  portions  of  the  conductor,  but  this 
effect  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  skin  effect  as  ordinarily  in- 
terpreted, for  the  latter  would,  or  should,  occur  also  in  a  continu- 
ous incompressible  medium.  If  a  great  many  incandescent  lamps 
are  connected  in  series  to  a  source  of  such  currents,  the  lamps  at 
the  ends  may  burn  brightly,  whereas  those  in  the  middle  may  re- 
main entirely  dark.  This  is  due  principally  to  bombardment,  as 
before  stated.  But  even  if  the  currents  be  steady,  provided  the 
difference  of  potential  is  very  great,  the  lamps  at  the  end  will 
bum  more  brightly  than  those  in  the  middle.  In  such  case  there 
is  no  rhythmical  bombardment,  and  the  result  is  produced  en- 
tirely by  leakage.  This  leakage  or  dissipation  into  space  when 
the  tension  is  high,  is  considerable  when  incandescent  lamps  are 
used,  and  still  more  considerable  with  arcs,  for  the  latter  act  like 
flames.  Generally,  of  course,  the  dissipation  is  much  smaller 
with  steady,  than  with  varying,  currents. 

I  have  contrived  an  experiment  which  illustrates  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  the  effect  of  lateral  diffusion.  If  a  very  long  tube 
is  attached  to  the  terminal  of  a  high  frequency  coil,  the  luminos- 
ity is  greatest  near  the  terminal  and  falls  off  gradually  towards 
the  remote  end.     This  is  more  marked  if  the  tube  is  narrow. 

A  small  tube  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  twelve 
inches  long  (Fig.  189),  has  one  of  its  ends  drawn  out  into  a  fine 
fibre ^/  nearly  three  feet  long.  The  tube  is  placed  in  a  brass  socket 
T  which  can  be  screwed  on  the  terminal  Tj  of  the  induction  coil. 
The  discharge  passing  through  the  tube  first  illuminates  the  bot- 
tom of  the  same,  which  is  of  comparatively  large  section ;  but 
through  the  long  glass  fibre  the  discharge  cannot  pass.  But 
fi^radually  the  rarefied  gas  inside  becomes  warmed  and  more  con- 
ducting and  the  discharge  spreads  into  the  glass  fibre.  This  spread- 
ing is  so  slow,  that  it  may  take  half  a  minute  or  more  until  the 
discharge  has  worked  through  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass  fibre, 
then  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  strongly  luminous  thin 
thread.  By  adjusting  the  potential  at  the  terminal  the  light  may 
be  made  to  travel  upwards  at  any  speed.  Once,  however,  the 
glass  fibre  is  heated,  the  discharge  breaks  through  its  entire 
length  instantly.  The  interesting  point  to  be  noted  is  that,  the 
higher  the  freijueney  of  the  currents,  or  in  other  words,  the 
greater  relatively  the  lateral  dissipation,  at  a  slower  rate  may  the 
light  be  made  to  propagate  through  the  fibre.     This  experiment 
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is  best  performed  with  a  liigbly  exIiauBted  and  freehlj  made  tube. 
Wlien  the  tube  has  been  used  for  some  time  the  experiment 
often  fails.  It  is  possible  that  the  gradual  and  slow  impairment 
of  the  vacuum  is  the  cause.  This  slow  propagation  of  the  dis- 
charge through  a  very  narrow  glass  tube  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  propagation  of  iieat  through  a  bar  warmed  at  one  end.  The 
quicker  the  heat  is  carried  away  laterally  the  longer  time  it  will 
take  for  the  lieat  to  wai-m  the  remote  end.  When  the  current 
of  a  low  frequency  coil  is  passed  through  the  fibre  from  end  to 
end,  then  the  lateral  dissipation  is  small  and  the  discharge  in- 
stantly breaks  through  almost  without  exception. 


Fig.  189. 


After  these  experiments  and  observations  which  have  shown 
the  importance  of  the  discontinuitv  or  atomic  structure  of  the 
medium  and  which  will  serve  to  explain,  m  a  measure  at  least, 
the  nature  of  tlie  four  kinds  of  hght  effects  producible  with 
these  currents,  I  may  now  give  you  an  illustration  of  these 
eifects.  For  the  sake  of  interest  I  may  do  this  in  a  manner 
which  to  many  of  you  miglit  be  novel.  You  have  seen  before 
tliat  wo  may  now  convey  the  electric  vibration  to  a  body  by 
means  of  a  single  wire  or  conductor  of  any  kind.     Since  the 
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linmaD  frame  is  condacting  I  may  convey  the  vibration  througli 
my  body. 

First,  as  in  some  previouB  experiments,  I  connect  my  body  witb 
one  of  the  terminals  of  a  liigh-teneion  transformer  and  take  in  my 
hand  an  exhausted  bulb  wliich  contains  a  small  carbon  button 
mounted  upon  a  platinum  wire  leading  to  the  outside  of  the  bulb, 
and  the  button  is  rendered  incandescent  as  soon  as  the  transformer 
is  set  to  work  (Fig.  190).  I  may  place  a  conducting  shade  on  the 
bnib  which  serves  to  intensify  the  action,  but  is  not  necessarj-. 
Nor  is  it  required  that  the  button  should  be  in  conducting  con- 
nection with  the  hand  through  a  wire  leading  through  the  glasx, 
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for  sufficient  energy  may  be  transmitted  through  the  glans  itself 
by  inductive  action  t«  render  the  button  incandescent. 

Next  I  take  a  highly  exhausted  bulb  containing  a  strongly 
phosphorescent  body,  alKive  which  is  mounted  a  small  plate  of 
aluminum  on  a  platinum  wire  leading  to  the  outside,  and  the  cur- 
rents flowing  throtigh  my  body  excite  intense  phosphorescence 
in  the  bulb  (Fig,  191).  Next  again  I  take  in  my  hand  a  simple 
exhausted  tube,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  gas  inside  the  tube 
is  rendered  highly  incandescent  or  phosphorescent  (Fig,  192), 
Finally,  I  may  take  in  ray  hand  a  wire,  bare  or  covered  with  thick 
insulation,  it  is  quite  immaterial ;  the  electrical  vibration  is  so 
intense  as  to  cover  the  wire  with  a  luminous  film  (Fig.  193). 
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A  few  words  must  now  be  devoted  to  each  of  these  phenomena. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  consider  the  incandescence  of  a  button  or  of 
a  solid  in  general,  and  dwell  upon  some  facts  which  apply  equally 
to  all  these  phenomena.  It  was  pointed  out  before  that  when  a 
thin  conductor,  such  as  a  lamp  filament,  for  instance,  is  connected 
with  one  of  its  ends  to  the  terminal  of  a  transformer  of  high 
tension  the  filament  is  brought  to  incandescence  partly  by  a 
conduction  current  and  partly  by  bombardment.  The  shorter 
and  thicker  the  filament  the  more  important  becomes  the  latter, 
and  finally,  reducing  the  filament  to  a  mere  button,  all  the  heat- 
ing must  practically  be  attributed  to  the  bombardment.  So  in 
the  experiment  before  shown,  the  button  is  rendered  incandescent 
by  the  rhythmical  impact  of  freely  movable  small  bodies  in  the 
bulb.  These  bodies  may  be  the  molecules  of  the  residual  gas, 
particles  of  dust  or  lumps  torn  from  the  electrode  ;  whatever  they 
are,  it  is  certain  that  the  heating  of  the  button  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  pressure  of  such  freely  movable  particles,  or  of 
atomic  matter  in  general  in  the  bulb.  Tlie  heating  is  the  more 
intense  the  greater  the  number  of  impacts  j3er  second  and  the 
greater  the  energy  of  each  impact.  Yet  the  button  would 
be  heated  also  if  it  were  connected  to  a  source  of  a  steady  po- 
tential. In  such  a  case  electricity  would  be  carried  away  from 
the  button  by  the  freely  movable  carriers  or  particles  flying 
about,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  thus  carried  away  might  be 
sufiicient  to  bring  the  button  to  incandescence  by  its  passage 
through  the  latter.  But  the  bombardment  could  not  be  of  great 
importance  in  such  case.  For  this  reason  it  would  require  a  com- 
paratively very  great  supply  of  energy  to  the  button  to  maintain 
it  at  incandescence  witli  a  steady  potential.  The  liigher  the  fre- 
quency of  the  electric  impulses  the  more  economically  can  the 
button  be  maintained  at  incandescence.  One  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons.why  this  is  so,  is,  I  believe,  that  with  impulses  of  very  high 
frequency  there  is.  less  exchange  of  the  freely  movable  carriers 
around  the  electrode  and  this  means,  that  in  the  bulb  the  heated 
matter  is  better  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  button.  If 
a  double  bulb,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  194  be  made,  comprising  a 
large  globe  b  and  a  small  one  ^,  each  containing  as  usual  a  fila- 
ment/*  mounted  on  a  platinum  wire  w  and  w?i,  it  is  found,  that  if 
the  filaments y/' be  exactly  alike,  it  requires  less  energy  to  keep 
the  filament  in  the  globe  J  at  a  certain  degree  of  incandescence, 
than  that  in  the  globe  b.     This  is  due  to  the  confinement  of  the 
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movable  particlei^  around  the  button.  In  tins  case  it  is  also  ascer- 
tained, tliat  the  filament  in  the  small  globe  h  ie  less  deteriorated 
when  maintained  a  certain  length  of  time  at  incandescence.  This 
w  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  gas  in  the  small 
bulb  becomes  strongly  heated  and  therefore  a  very  good  con- 
ductor, and  less  work  Ls  then  performed  on  the  button,  since  the 
)>oinbardment  becomes  leas  intense  as  the  conduetiTity  of  the  gas 
increases.  In  this  construction,  of  course,  the  small  bulb  becomes 
very  hot  and  when  it  reaches  an  elevated  temperature  the  con- 
vection and  radiation  on  the  outside  increase.  On  another  oc- 
casion I  have  shown  bulbs  in  which  tliis  drawback  was  largely 
avoided.  In  these  instances  a  very  small  bulb,  containing  a  re- 
fractory button,  was  mounted  in  a  large  globe  and  the  space  be- 


tween the  walls  of  IkiIIi  was  highly  exhausted.  The  outer  large 
^lolw  remained  comparatively  cool  in  such  constructions.  When 
the  large  globe  was  on  the  pump  and  the  vacuum  I)ctwecn  the 
walls  maintained  permanent  by  the  continuous  action  of  tho 
pump,  the  outer  globe  would  remain  quite  cold,  while  the  button 
in  the  small  bulb  wai^  kept  at  incandescence.  But  when  the  seal 
was  made,  and  the  button  in  the  small  bulb  maintained  incan- 
descent some  length  of  time,  the  large  globe  too  would  become 
wanned.  From  this  I  conjecture  that  if  vacuous  ajiace  (as  Prof. 
I>cwar  Unds)  cannot  convey  heat,  it  is  so  merely  in  virtue  of  our 
rapid  motion  through  space  or,  generally  i-peaking,  by  the  motinn 
«f  the  medium  relatively  to  us,  for  a  jwrmanent  condition  could 
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not  be  maintained  without  the  medinm  being  constantly  renewed. 
A  vacuum  cannot,  according  to  all  evidence,  be  permanently 
maintained  around  a  hot  body. 

In  these  constructions,  before  mentioned,  the  small  bulb  inside 
would,  at  least  in  the  first  stages,  prevent  all  bombardment 
against  the  outer  large  globe.  It  occurred  to  me  then  to  ascer- 
tain how  a  metal  sieve  would  behave  in  this  respect,  and  several 
bulbs,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  195,  were  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
In  a  globe  J,  was  mounted  a  thin  filament  /*  (or  button)  upon  a 
platinum  wire  w  passing  through  a  glass  stem  and  leading  to  the 
outside  of  the  globe.  The  filament/*  was  surrounded  by  a  metal 
sieve  s.  It  was  found  in  experiments  with  such  bulbs  that  a  sieve 
with  wide  meshes  apparently  did  not  in  the  slightest  affect  the 
bombardment  against  the  globe  b.  When  the  vacuum  was  high, 
the  shadow  of  the  sieve  was  clearly  projected  against  the  globe 
and  the  latter  would  get  hot  in  a  short  while.  In  some  bulbs  the 
sieve  8  was  connected  to  a  platinum  wire  sealed  in  the  glass. 
When  this  wire  was  connected  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  induc- 
tion coil  (the  E.  M.  F.  being  kept  low  in  this  case),  or  to  an  insu- 
lated plate,  the  bombardment  against  the  outer  globe  b  was 
diminished.  By  taking  a  sieve  with  fine  meshes  the  bombanl- 
.ment  against  the  globe  b  was  always  diminished,  but  even  then 
if  the  exhaustion  was  carried  very  far,  and  when  the  potential  of 
the  transformer  was  very  higli,  the  globe  b  would  be  bombarded 
and  heated  quickly,  though  no  shadow  of  the  sieve  was  visible, 
owing  to  the  smallnessof  tlie  meshes.  But  a  glass  tube  or  other 
continuous  body  mounted  so  as  to  surround  the  filament,  did  en- 
tirely cut  off  the  bombardment  and  for  a  while  the  outer  globe  b 
would  remain  perfectly  cold.  Of  course  when  the  glass  tube 
was  suflSciently  heated  the  bombardment  against  the  outer  globe 
could  be  noted  at  once.  The  experiments  with  these  bulbs 
seemed  to  show  that  the  speeds  of  the  projected  molecules  or 
particles  must  be  considerable  (though  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  with  that  of  light),  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  could  traverse  a  fine  metal  sieve  without 
being  affected,  unless  it  were  found  that  such  small  particles  or 
atoms  cannot  be  acted  upon  directly  at  measurable  distances. 
In  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  projected  atoms,  Lord  Kelvin  has 
recently  estimated  it  at  about  one  kilometre  a  second  or  there- 
abouts in  an  ordinary  Crookes  bulb.  As  the  potentials  obtainable 
with  a  disruptive  discharge  coil  are  much  higher  than  with  or- 
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dinary  coils,  the  speeds  must,  of  course,  be  much  greater  when 
the  bulbs  are  lighted  from  such  a  coil.  Assuming  the  speed  to 
be  as  high  as  live  kilometres  and  uniform  through  the  whole 
trajectory,  as  it  should  be  in  a  very  highly  exhausted  vessel,  then 
if  the  alternate  electrifications  of  the  electrode  would  be  of  a 
frequency  of  five  million,  the  greatest  distance  a  particle  could 
get  away  from  the  electrode  would  be  one  millimetre,  and  if  it 
could  be  acted  upon  directly  at  that  distance,  the  exchange  of 
electrode  matter  or  of  the  atoms  would  be  very  slow  and  there 
would  be  practically  no  bombardment  against  the  bulb.  This  at 
least  should  be  so,  if  the  action  of  an  electrode  upon  the  atoms 
of  the  residual  gas  would  be  such  as  upon  electrified  bodies  which 
we  can  perceive.  A  hot  body  enclosed  in  an  exhausted  bulb 
produces  always  atomic  bombardment,  but  a  hot  body  has  no 
definite  rhythm,  for  its  molecules  perform  vibrations  of  all  kinds. 

If  a  bulb  containing  a  button  or  filament  be  exhausted  as  high 
a.s  is  possible  with  the  greatest  care  and  by  tlie  use  of  the  best  ar- 
tifices, it  is  often  observed  that  the  dificliarge  cannot,  at  first, 
break  through,  but  after  some  time,  probably  in  consequence  of 
some  changes  within  tlie  bulb,  the  discharge  finally  passes  through 
and  the  button  is  rendered  incandescent.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
the  higher  the  degree  of  exhaustion  the  easier  is  the  incandescence 
produced.  There  seem  to  be  no  other  causes  to  which  the  in- 
candescence might  be  attributed  in  such  ease  except  to  the  bom- 
bardment or  similar  action  of  the  residual  gas,  or  of  particles  of 
matter  in  general.  But  if  the  bulb  be  exhausted  with  the  great- 
est care  can  these  play  an  important  part  ?  Assume  the  vacuum 
in  the  bulb  to  be  tolerably  perfect,  the  great  interest  then  centres 
in  the  question :  Is  the  medium  which  pervades  all  space  con- 
tinuous or  atomic  ?  If  atomic,  then  the  heating  of  a  conducting 
bntton  or  filament  in  an  exhausted  vessel  might  be  due  largely 
to  ether  bombardment,  and  then  the  heating  of  a  conductor  in 
general  through  which  currents  of  high  frequency  or  high  poten- 
tial are  passed  must  be  modified  by  the  behavior  of  such  medium  ; 
then  also  the  skin  effect,  the  apparent  increase  of  the  olimic  re- 
sistance, etc.,  admit,  partially  at  least,  of  a  different  explanation. 

It  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  many  phenomena  ob- 
served with  high-frequency  currents  to  hold  that  all  space  is  per- 
vaded with  free  atoms,  rather  than  to  assume  that  it  is  devoid  of 
these,  and  dark  and  cold,  for  so  it  must  be,  if  filled  with  a  con- 
tinuous medium,  since  in  such  there  can  be  neither  heat  nor  light. 
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Is  then  energy  transmitted  by  independent  carriers  or  by  the 
vibration  of  a  continuous  medium  ?  This  important  question  is 
by  no  means  as  yet  positively  answered.  But  most  of  the  effects 
which  are  here  considered,  especially  the  light  effects,  incandes- 
cence, or  phosphorescence,  involve  the  presence  of  free  atoms  and 
would  be  impossible  without  these. 

In  regard  to  the  incandescence  of  a  refractory  button  (or  fila- 
ment) in  an  exhausted  receiver,  which  has  been  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  this  investigation,  the  chief  experiences,  which  may  serve 
as  a  guide  in  constructing  snch  bulbs,  may  be  summed  np  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  button  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  spherical, 
of  a  smooth  or  polished  surface,  and  of  refractory  material  which 
withstands  evaporation  best.  2.  The  support  of  the  button 
should  be  very  thin  and  screened  by  an  aluminum  and  mica  sheet, 
as  I  have  described  on  another  occasion.  3.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  bulb  should  be  as  high  as  possible.  4.  The  frequency  of  the 
currents  should  be  as  high  as  practicable.  5.  The  currents  should 
be  of  a  harmonic  rise  and  fall,  without  sudden  interruptions.  6. 
The  heat  should  be  confined  to  the  button  by  inclosing  the  same 
in  a  small  bulb  or  otherwise.  7.  The  space  between  the  walls  of 
the  small  bulb  and  the  outer  globe  should  be  highly  exhausted* 

Most  of  the  considerations  which  apply  to  the  incandescence 
of  a  solid  just  considered  may  likewise  be  applied  to  phosphor- 
escence. Indeed,  in  an  exhausted  vessel  the  phosphorescence  is, 
as  a  rule,  primarily  excited  by  the  powerful  beating  of  the  elec- 
trode stream  of  atoms  against  the  phosphorescent  body.  Even  in 
many  cases,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  bombardment, 
I  think  that  phosphorescence  is  excited  by  violent  impacts  of 
atoms,  which  are  not  necessarily  thrown  off  from  the  electrode 
but  are  acted  upon  from  the  same  inductively  through  the 
medium  or  through  chains  of  other  atoms.  That  mechanical 
shocks  play  an  impoii;ant  part  in  exciting  phosphorescence  in  a 
bulb  may  be  seen  from  the  following  experiment.  If  a  btdb, 
constructed  as  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  174,  be  taken  and  exhansted 
with  the  greatest  care  so  that  the  discharge  cannot  pass,  the  fila- 
ment^/* acts  by  electrostatic  induction  upon  the  tube  <  and  the 
latter  is  set  in  vibration.  If  the  tube  o  be  rather  wide,  about  an 
inch  or  so,  the  filament  may  be  so  powerfully  vibrated  tliat  when- 
ever it  hits  the  glass  tube  it  excites  phosphorescence.  Bnt  the 
]>ho8phorescence  ceases  when  the  filament  comes  to  rest.  The 
vibration   can   be   arrested   and   again   started  by  varying  the 
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frequency  of  the  currents.  Now  the  filament  has  its  own 
period  of  vibration,  and  if  the  frequency  of  the  currents  is  such 
that  tliere  is  resonance,  it  is  easily  set  vibrating,  though  the  po- 
tential of  the  currents  be  small.  I  have  often  observed  that  the 
filament  in  the  bulb  is  destroyed  by  such  mechanical  resonance. 
The  filament  vibrates  as  a  rule  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
and  the  experimenter  may  at  first  be  mystified.  When  such  an 
experiment  as  the  one  described  is  carefully  performed,  the  po- 
tential of  the  currents  need  be  extremely  small,  and  for  this 
reason  I  infer  that  the  phosphorescence  is  then  due  to  the 
mechanical  shock  of  the  filament  against  the  glass,  just  as  it  is 
produced  by  striking  a  loaf  of  sugar  witli  a  knife.  The  mechani- 
cal shock  produced  by  the  projected  atoms  is  easily  noted  when 
a  bulb  containing  a  button  is  grasped  in  the  hand  and  the  cur- 
rent turned  on  suddenly.  I  believe  that  a  bulb  could  be  shat- 
tered by  observing  the  conditions  of  resonance. 

In  the  experiment  before  cited  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  say, 
that  the  glass  tube,  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  filament,  re- 
tains a  charge  of  a  certain  sign  upon  the  point  of  contact.  If 
now  the  filament  again  touches  the  glass  at  the  same  point  while 
it  is  oppositely  charged,  the  charges  equalize  under  evolution  of 
light.  But  nothing  of  importance  would  be  gained  by  such  an 
explanation.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  initial  charges  given 
to  the  atoms  or  to  the  glass  play  some  part  in  exciting  ])hospho- 
rescence.  So,  for  instance,  if  a  phosphorescent  bulb  he  first  ex- 
cited by  a  high  frequency  coil  by  connecting  it  to  one  of  the  ter- 
minals of  the  latter  and  the  degree  of  luminosity  be  noted,  and  then 
the  bulb  be  highly  charged  from  a  Holtz  machine  by  attaching 
it  preferably  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the  machine,  it  is  found 
that  when  the  bulb  is  again  connected  to  the  terminal  of  the  high 
frequency  coil,  the  pho82>hore6cence  is  far  more  intense.  On 
another  occasion  I  have  considered  the  possibility  of  some  phos- 
phorescent phenomena  in  bulbs  being  produced  by  the  incandes- 
cence of  an  infinitesimal  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  phosphores- 
cent body.  Certainly  the  impact  of  the  atoms  is  powerful  enough 
to  produce  intense  incandescence  by  the  collisions,  since  they  bring 
quickly  to  a  high  temperature  a  body  of  considerable  bulk.  If  any 
such  effect  exists,  then  the  best  appliance  for  producing  phospho- 
rescence in  a  bulb,  which  we  know  so  far,  is  a  disruptive  discharge 
coil  giving  an  enormous  potential  with  but  few  fundamental  dis- 
charges, say  25-80  per  second,  just  enough  to  produce  a  continu- 
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0U8  impression  upon  tlie  eye.     It  is  a  fact  that  such  a  coil  excites 
phosphorescence  nnder  almost  any  condition  and  at  all  degrees 
of  exhaustion,  and  I  have  observed  eflfects  which  appear  to  be  due 
to  phosphorescence  even  at  ordinary  pressures  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  potentials  are  extremely  high.     But  if  phosphorescent 
light  is  produced  by  the  equalization  of  charges  of  electrified 
atoms  (whatever  this  may  mean  ultimately),  then  the  higher  the 
frequency   of   the    impulses   or    alternate    electrifications,   the 
more   economical  will  be    the  light   production.     It  is  a  long 
known  and  noteworthy  fact  that  all  the  phosphorescent  bodies 
are  poor  conductors  of  electricity  and  heat,  and  that  all  bodies 
cease  to  emit  phosphorescent  light  when  they  are  brought  to  a 
certain  temperature.     Conductors  on  tlie  contrary  do  not  possess 
this  quality.     There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule.     Carbon 
is  one  of  them.     Becquerel  noted  that  carbon  phosphoresces  at 
at  a  certain  elevated  temperature  preceding  the  dark  red.     This 
phenomenon  may  be  easily  observed  in  bulbs  provided  with  a 
rather  large  carbon  electrode  (say,  a  sphere  of  six  millimetres  di- 
ameter).    If  the  current  is  turned  on  after  a  few  seconds,  a  snow 
white  film  covers  the  electrode,  just   before  it  gets  dark  red. 
Similar  effects  are  noted  with  other  conducting  bodies,  but  many 
scientific  men  will  ])robably  not  attribute  them  to  true  phosphor- 
escence.    Whetlier  tnie  incandescence  has  anything  to  do  with 
])liosplK)rescence  excited  by  atomic  impact  or  mechanical  shocks 
still  remains  to  be  decided,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  all  conditions, 
wliich  tend  to  localize  and  increase  the  heating  effect  at  the  point 
of  impact,  are  almost  invariably  the  most  favorable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  phosphorescence.     So,  if  the  electrode  be  very  small, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  in  general,  that  the  electric  density 
is  great ;  if  the  potential  be  high,  and  if  the  gas  be  highly  rare- 
fied, all  of  which  things  imply  high  speed  of  the  projected  atoms, 
or  matter,  and  consequently  violent  impacts — the  phosphores- 
cence is  very  intense.     If  a  bulb  provided  with  a  large  and  small 
electrode  be  attached  to  the  terminal  of  an  induction  coil,  the 
small  electrode  excites  phosphorescence  while  the  large  one  may 
not  do  so,  because  of  the  smaller  electric  density  and  hence 
smaller  speed  of  the  atoms.     A  bulb  provided  with  a  large  elec- 
trode may  be  grasj)ed  with  the  hand  while  the  electrode  is  con- 
nected to  the  terminal  of  the  coil  and  it  may  not  phosphoresce ; 
but  if  instead  of  grasping  the  bulb  >rith  the  hand,  the  same  be 
touched  with  a  pointed  wire,  the  phosphorescence  at  once  spreads 
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through  the  bulb,  because  of  the  great  density  at  the  point  of 
contact.  Witli  low  frequencies  it  seems  that  gases  of  great 
atomic  weight  excite  more  intense  phosphorescence  than  those 
of  smaller  weight,  as  for  instance,  hydrogen.  With  high  fre- 
quencies the  observations  are  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  draw  a 
conclusion.  Oxygen,  as  is  well-known,  produces  exceptionally 
fttrong  effects,  which  may  be  in  part  due  to  chemical  action.  A 
bulb  with  hydrogen  residue  seems  to  be  most  easily  excited. 
Electrodes  which  are  most  easily  deteriorated  produce  more 
intense  phosphorescence  in  bulbs,  but  the  condition  is  not  per- 
manent because  of  the  impairment  of  the  vacuum  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  electrode  matter  ujxm  the  phosphorescent  surfaces. 
Some  liquids,  as  oils,  for  instance,  produce  magnificent  effects  of 
phosphorescence  (or  fluorescence?),  but  they  last  only  a  few 
Keconds.  So  if  a  bulb  has  a  trace  of  oil  on  the  w^alls  and  the 
current  is  turned  on,  the  phosphorescence  only  persists  for  a  few 
moments  until  the  oil  is  carried  awav.  Of  all  bodies  so  far  tried, 
sulphide  of  zinc  seems  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to  phosphores- 
cence. Some  samj)les,  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Henry  in  Paris,  were  employed  in  many  of  these  bulbs.  One  of 
the  defects  of  this  sulphide  is,  that  it  loses  its  (juality  of  emitting 
light  when  brought  to  a  temperature  which  is  hy  no  means  high. 
It  can  therefore,  be  used  only  for  feeble  intensities.  An  obser- 
ration  which  might  deserve  notice  is,  that  when  violently  bom- 
barded from  an  aluminum  electrode  it  assumes  a  black  color,  but 
singularly  enough,  it  returns  to  the  original  condition  when  it 
cools  down. 

The  most  impoi'tant  fact  arrived  at  in  pursuing  investigations 
in  this  direction  is,  that  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite phosphorescence  with  a  minimum  anumnt  of  energy,  to  ob- 
serve certain  conditions.  Xamelv,  there  is  alwavs,  no  matter  what 
the  frequency  of  the  currents,  degree  of  exhaustion  and  character 
of  the  bodies  in  the  bulb,  a  certain  potential  (assuming  the  bulb 
excited  from  one  terminal)  or  potential  difference  (assuming  the 
bulb  to  be  excited  with  botli  temiinals)  which  produces  the  most 
economical  result.  If  the  potential  be  increased,  considerable 
energy  may  be  wasted  without  producing  any  more  light,  and  if 
it  be  diminished,  then  again  the  light  production  is  not  as  econom- 
ical. The  exact  condition  under  which  the  best  result  is  obtained 
seems  to  depend  on  many  tilings  of  a  different  nature,  and  it  is  to 
be  yet  investigated  by  otiier  ex])erinienters,  but  it  will  certainly 
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have  to  be  observed  when  such  phosphorescent  bulbs  are  oper- 
ated, if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Coming  now  to  the  most  interesting  of  these  phenomena,  the 
incandescence  or  phosphorescence  of  gases,  at  low  pressures  or  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must  seek  the  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena  in  the  same  primary  causes,  that  is, 
in  shocks  or  impacts  of  the  atoms.  Just  as  molecules  or  atoms 
beating  upon  a  solid  body  excite  phosphorescence  in  the  same  or 
render  it  incandescent,  so  when  colliding  among  themselves  they 
produce  similar  phenomena.  But  this  is  a  very  insufficient  ex- 
planation and  concerns  only  the  crude  mechanism.  Light  is  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  which  go  on  at  a  rate  almost  inconceivable. 
If  we  compute,  from  the  energy  contained  in  the  form  of  known 
radiations  in  a  definite  space  the  force  which  is  necessary  to  set 
up  such  rapid  vibrations,  we  find,  that  though  the  density  of  the 
ether  be  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  any  body  we  know, 
even  hydrogen,  the  force  is  something  surpassing  comprehension. 
What  is  this  force,  which  in  mechanical  measure  may  amount  to 
thousands  of  tons  per  square  inch  ?  It  is  electrostatic  force  in  the 
light  of  modern  views.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  body 
of  measurable  dimensions  could  be  charged  to  so  high  a  potential 
that  the  force  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  these  vibrations. 
Long  before  any  such  charge  eould  be  imparted  to  the  body  it 
would  be  shattered  into  atoms.  The  sun  emits  light  and  heat,  and 
so  does  an  ordinary  flame  or  incandescent  filament,  but  in  neither 
of  these  can  the  force  be  accounted  for  if  it  be  assumed  that  it  is 
associated  with  the  body  as  a  whole.  Only  in  one  way  may  we 
account  for  it,  namely,  by  identifying  it  with  the  atom.  An 
atom  is  so  small,  that  if  it  be  charged  by  coming  in  contact  with 
an  electrified  body  and  the  charge  be  assumed  to  follow  the  same 
law  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  measurable  dimensions,  it  must 
retain  a  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  fully  capable  of  account, 
ing  for  these  forces  and  tremendous  rates  of  vibration.  But  tlie 
atom  behaves  singularly  in  thin  respect — it  always  takes  the  same 
"  charge." 

It  is  very  likely  that  resonant  vibration  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  all  manifestations  of  energy  in  nature.  Throughout  space 
all  matter  is  vibrating,  and  all  rates  of  vibration  are  represented, 
from  the  lowest  musical  note  to  the  highest  pitch  of  the  chemical 
rays,  hence  an  atom,  or  complex  of  atoms,  no  matter  what  its 
period,  must  find  a  vibration   with  which   it  is  in   resonance. 
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When  we  consider  the  enormous  rapidity  of  the  light  vibrations, 
we  realize  the  impossibility  of  producing  such  vibrations  directly 
with  any  apparatus  of  measurable  dimensions,  and  we  are  driven 
to  the  only  possible  means  of  attaining  the  object  of  setting  up 
waves  of  light  by  electrical  means  and  economically,  that  is,  to 
affect  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  a  gas,  to  cause  them  to  collide  and 
vibrate.  We  then  must  ask  ourselves — How  can  free  molecules 
or  atoms  be  affected  ? 

It  IB  a  fact  that  they  can  be  affected  by  electrostatic  force,  as  is 
apparent  in  many  of  these  experiments.  By  varying  the  electro- 
static force  we  can  agitate  the  atoms,  and  cause  them  to  collide 
accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat  and  light.  It  is  not  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  that  we  can  affect  them  otherwise.  If  a  luminous 
discharge  is  produced  in  a  closed  exhausted  tube,  do  the  atoms 
arrange  themselves  in  obedience  to  any  other  but  to  electrostatic 
force  acting  in  straight  lines  from  atom  to  atom  ?  Only  recently 
I  investigated  the  mutual  action  between  two  circuits  with  extreme 
rates  of  vibration.  When  a  battery  of  a  few  jars  {c  c  c  c^  Fig. 
196)  is  discharged  through  a  primary  p  of  low  resistance  (the  con- 
nections being  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  18»3a,  183ft  and  183c),  and  the 
frequency  of  vibration  is  many  millions  there  are  great  differ- 
ences of  potential  between  points  on  the  primary  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  apart.  These  differences  may  be  10,000  volts  per 
inch,  if  not  moi*e,  taking  the  maximum  value  of  the  e.  m.  f.  The 
secondary  a  is  therefore  acted  upon  by  electrostatic  induction, 
which  is  in  such  extreme  cases  of  much  greater  importance  tlian 
the  electro-dynamic.  To  such  sudden  impulses  the  primary  as 
well  as  the  secondary  are  poor  conductors,  and  therefore  great 
differences  of  potential  may  be  produced  by  electrostatic  induc- 
tion between  adjacent  points  on  the  secondary.  Then  sparks  may 
jump  between  the  wires  and  streamers  become  visible  in  the  dark 
if  the  light  of  the  discharge  through  the  spark  gap  ddhe  carefully 
excluded.  If  now  we  substitute  a  closed  vacuum  tube  for  the 
metallic  secondary  «,  the  differences  of  potential  produced  in  the 
tube  by  electrostatic  induction  from  tlie  primary  are  fully  suffi- 
cient to  excite  portions  of  it ;  but  as  the  points  of  certain  differ- 
ences of  potential  on  the  primary  are  not  fixed,  but  are  generally 
constantly  changing  in  position,  a  luminous  band  is  produced  in 
the  tube,  apparently  not  touching  the  glass,  as  it  should,  if  the 
points  of  maximum  and  minimum  differences  of  potential  were 
fixed  on  the  primary.     I  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  a 
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tube  being  excited  only  liy  electro-dynamic  induction,  for  ver>' 
able  pbyeiciete  hold  this  view  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  there  is  as  jet 
no  poBitive  proof  given  that  atoms  of  a  gas  in  a  clo6ed  tube  maT 
arrange  tliemselves  in  chains  under  the  action  of  an  electromotive 
impulse  produced  by  electro-dynamic  indnclion  in  the  tube.  I 
liavc  been  unable  so  far  to  produce  etriee  in  a  tube,  however  long, 
and  at  whatever  degree  of  exhaustion,  that  is,  Btri%  at  right 
angles  to  the  supposed  direction  of  the  discharge  or  the  axis  of 
the  tube  ;  but  I  have  distinctly  observed  in  a  large  bnlb,  in  which 
a  wide  luminous  band  was  produced  by  passing  a  discharge  of  a 
battery  through  a  wire  surrounding  the  bulb,  a  circle  of  feeble 
luminosity  between  two  luminous  bands,  one  of  which  was  more 
intense  than  the  other.  Furthermore,  with  my  present  experi- 
ence I  do  not  think  that  such  a  gas  discharge  in  a  closed  tube 
can  vibrate,  that  is,  vibrate  as  a  whole.     I  am  convinced  that  no 
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discharge  through  a  gai^  can  vibrate.  Tlie  atunm  of  a  gas  behavi.- 
very  curiously  in  resju'ct  to  sudden  electric  iinpulses.  The 
gas  does  not  seem  to  ]K»ssefis  any  appreciable  inertia  to  such 
impulses,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  higher  the  frequency  of 
the  impulses,  with  the  greater  freedom  does  the  discharge 
pass  through  the  gjus.  jf  the  gas  possesses  no  inertia  then 
it  cannot  vibrate,  for  wjnie  inertia  is  necessary  for  the  free  vibra- 
tion. I  conclude  fi-om  this  that  if  a  lightning  discharge  occurK 
between  two  clouds,  there  can  be  no  oscillation,  such  as  would 
be  exjiected,  considering  the  cajmcity  of  the  clouds.  Kut  if 
the  liglitning  discharge  strike  the  earth,  there  is  always  vibra- 
tion— in  the  earth,  but  not  in  the  cloud.  In  a  gas  discharge  eacli 
atom  vibrates  at  its  own  rate,  but  there  is  no  vibration  of  the 
conducting  gaseous  mass  as  a  whole.  This  is  an  important 
eonBideration  in  the  great  problem  of  producing  light  econonii- 
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call  J,  for  it  teaches  us  that  to  reach  this  result  we  must  use 
impulses  of  very  high  frequency  and  necessarily  also  of  high 
p4)tential.  It  is  a  fact  that  oxygen  produces  a  more  intense 
light  in  a  tube.  Is  it  because  oxygen  atoms  possess  some  inertia 
and  the  vibration  does  not  die  out  instantly  ?  But  then  nitrogen 
should  be  as  good,  and  chlorine  and  vapors  of  many  other  bodies 
much  better  than  oxygen,  unless  the  magnetic  properties  of  the 
latter  enter  prominently  into  play.  Or,  is  the  process  in  the  tube 
of  an  electrolytic  nature  ?  Many  observations  certainly  speak  for 
it,  the  most  important  being  that  matter  is  always  carried  away 
from  the  electrodes  and  the  vacuum  in  a  bulb  cannot  be  perma- 
nently maintained.  If  such  process  takes  plaee  in  reality,  then 
again  must  we  take  refuge  in  high  frequencies,  for,  with  such, 
electrolvtic  action  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not  ren. 
dered  entirely  impossible.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  with  very 
high  frequencies,  provided  the  impulses  be  of  harmonic  nature, 
like  those  obtained  from  an  alternator,  there  is  less  deteri- 
oration and  the  vacua  are  more  |)ermanent.  With  disruptive  dis- 
charge coils  there  are  sudden  rises  of  potential  and  the  vacua  are 
more  quickly  impaired,  for  the  electrodes  are  deteriorated  in  a 
very  short  time.  It  was  observed  in  some  large  tubes,  which 
were  provided  with  heavy  carlxm  blocks  b  b„  connected  to  plati- 
num wires  w  lo^  (as  illustrated  in  Hg.  1*.^7),  and  which  were  em- 
j)l()yed  in  experiments  with  the  disruptive  discharge  instead  of  the 
ordinary  air  gap,  that  the  carbon  particles  under  the  action  of  the 
j>owerf  ul  magnetic  field  in  which  the  tube  was  placed,  were  de- 
posited in  regular  fine  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  as  illus- 
trated. These  lines  were  attributed  to  the  deflection  or  distortion 
of  the  discharge  by  the  magnetic  field,  but  why  the  deposit 
occurred  principally  where  the  field  was  most  intense  did  not 
appear  (juite  clear.  A  fact  of  interest,  likewise  noted,  was 
that  the  presence  of  a  strong  magnetic  field  increases  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  electrodes,  probably  by  reason  of  the  rapid  inter- 
ruptions it  produces,  whereby  there  is  actually  a  higher  k.  m.  f. 
maintained  between  the  electrodes. 

Much  would  remain  to  be  said  about  the  luminous  effects  pro- 
duced in  gases  at  low  or  ordinary  pressures.  With  the  present 
experiences  before  us  we  cannot  say  that  the  essential  nature  of 
these  charming  phenomena  is  snflicieiitly  known.  But  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction  are  being  pushed  with  exceptional  ardor. 
Every  line  of  scientific  pursuit  has  its  fascinations,  but  electrical 
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investigation  a])pearB  to  poeseee  a  peculiar  attraction,  for  tliure  is 
no  experiment  or  observation  of  any  kind  in  the  domain  of  this 
wonderful  ncience  which  would  not  forcibly  appeal  to  tis.  Vet 
to  me  it  eeems,  that  of  al!  the  many  uiarvelouB  tilings  we  observe, 
a  vacuum  tube,  excited  by  an  electric  impulse  from  a  distant 
Bource,  bursting  forth  out  of  the  darkness  and  illuminating  the 
room  with  its  beautiful  light,  is  as  lovely  a  phenomenon  as  can 
greet  our  eyes.  More  interesting  still  it  appears  when,  reducing 
the  fundamental  discharges  across  the  gap  to  a  very  small  nutn- 


ber  and  waving  the  tube  about  we  produce  all  kinds  of  designs 
in  luminous  lines.  So  by  way  of  amusement  I  take  a  straight 
long  tube,  or  a  square  one,  or  a  square  attached  to  a  straight  tube, 
and  by  whirling  them  about  in  the  hand,  I  imitate  the  B|>okes  of 
a  wheel,  a  Gramme  winding,  a  drum  winding,  an  alternate  cur- 
rent motor  winding,  etc.  (Fig.  198).  Viewed  from  a  distnnce  the 
effect  is  weak  and  much  of  its  beauty  is  lost,  but  being  near  or 
holding  the  tube  in  the  liand,  one  cannot  resist  it-s  charm. 
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In  presenting  these  insignificant  results  I  have  not  attempted 
to  aiTange  and  co-ordinate  them,  as  would  be  proper  in  a  strictly 
scientific  investigation,  in  which  every  succeeding  result  should 
be  a  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding,  so  that  it  might  be  guessed 
in  advance  by  the  careful  reader  or  attentive  listener.  I  have 
preferred  to  concentrate  my  energies  chiefly  upon  advancing 
novel  facts  or  ideas  which  might  serve  as  suggestions  to  others, 
and  this  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  lack  of  harmony.  The 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  have  been  given  in  good  faith 
and  in  the  spirit  of  a  student  prepared  to  find  that  they  admit  of 
a  better  interpretation.  There  can  be  no  great  harm  in  a  student 
taking  an  erroneous  view,  but  when  great  minds  err,  the  world 
must  dearly  pay  for  their  mistakes. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Tesla    Alternating    Current   Generators    for    High    Fre- 
quency, IN  Detail. 

It  lias  become  a  common  pmctice  to  operate  arc  lamps  by  alter- 
nating or  pulsating,  as  distinguished  from  continuous,  currents ; 
but  an  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  such  systems  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  arcs  emit  a  pronounced  sound,  varying  with  the 
rate  of  the  alternations  or  pulsations  of  current.  This  noise  is 
due  to  the  rapidly  alternating  heating  and  cooling,  and  conse- 
quent expansion  and  contraction,  of  the  gaseous  matter  forming 
the  arc,  which  corresponds  with  the  periods  or  impulses  of  the 
current.  Another  disadvantageous  feature  is  found  in  the  diiB- 
culty  of  maintaining  an  alternating  current  arc  in  consequence  of 
the  periodical  increase  in  resistance  corresponding  to  the  periodi- 
cal working  of  the  current.  This  feature  entails  a  further  dis- 
advantage, namely,  that  small  arcs  are  impracticable. 

Theoretical  considerations  have  led  Mr.  Tesla  to  the  belief 
that  these  disadvantageous  features  could  be  obviated  by  employ- 
ing currents  of  a  sufficiently  high  number  of  alternations,  and  his 
anticipations  have  been  confirmed  in  practice.  These  rapidly 
alternating  currents  render  it  possible  to  maintain  small  arcs 
which,  besides,  possess  the  advantages  of  silence  and  ])ersistency. 
The  latter  quality  is  due  to  the  necessarily  rapid  alternations,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  arc  has  no  time  to  cool,  and  is  always 
maintained  at  a  high  temperature  and  low  resistance. 

At  the  outset  of  his  experiments  Mr.  Tesla  encountered  great 
difficulties  in  the  construction  of  high  frequency  machines.  A 
generator  of  this  kind  is  described  here,  which,  though  con- 
structed quite  some  time  ago,  is  well  worthy  of  a  detailed  de- 
scription. It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  dynamos  of 
this  type  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Tesla  in  his  lighting  researches 
and  experiments  witli  currents  of  high  potential  and  high  fre- 
quency, and  reference  to  them  will  be  found  in  his  lectures 
elsewhere  printed  in  this  volume.* 

1.  See  pages  153-4  5. 
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la  the  accompaning  engraYinga,  Figs.  19&  and  300  show  tlie 
laachine,  respectively,  in  side  elevation  and  vertical  crosB-eection ; 
I-'iga.  201,  202  and  203  ahowing  enlarged  details  of  construction. 
As  will  be  seen,  a  is  an  annular  magnetic  frame,  the  interior  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  large  number  of  pole-pieces  d. 

Owing  to  the  very  large  number  and  small  size  of  the  poles 
and  the  spaces  between  them,  the  tield  coils  are  applied  by  wind- 
ing an  insulated  conductor  f  zigzag  through  the  grooves,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  203,  carrying  the  wire  around  the  annulus  to  form  aa 
many  layers  as  is  desired.  In  this  way  the  pole-pieces  r>  will  be 
energized  with  alternately  opposite  polarity  around  the  entire 
ring. 

For  the  armature,  Mr.  Tesla  employt*  a  spider  carrying  a  ring 


J,  turned  down,  except  at  its  edges,  to  fonii  a  trough-like  recep- 
tacle for  a  mass  of  fine  annealed  iron  wires  k,  which  are  woiinil 
in  the  groove  to  form  the  core  proper  for  the  annature-coil.i. 
Pins  L  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the  ring  j  and  the  coi]«  m  are  wound 
over  the  periphery  of  the  armatiire-stnicture  and  around  the  pins. 
The  coils  h  are  connected  together  in  series,  and  these  terminals 
N  carried  through  the  hollow  shaft  h  to  contact-rings  p  p,  frnin 
which  the  currents  are  taken  off  hy  brushes  o. 

In  this  way  a  machine  with  a  very  large  number  of  poles  may 
be  constructed.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  obtain  in  this  manner 
three  hundred  and  seveuty-Sve  to  four  hundred  poles  in  a  machine 
that  may  be  safely  driven  at  a  speed  of  fifteen  hundred  or  six- 
teen hnndred  revolutions  per  minate,  which  will   produce  ten 
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tliotiBand  or  eleven  thouBaad  altemationB  of  current  per  second. 
Arc  lamps  r  r  are  shown  in  the  diagram  as  connected  up  in  series 
■with  the  macliine  in  Fig.  200.  If  such  a  current  be  applied  to 
running  arc  lamps,  the  sound  produced  hy  or  in  the  arc  becomes 
practically  inaudible,  for,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
current,  and  consequently  tlie  number  of  vibrations  per  unit  of 
time  of  the  gaseous  material  of  the  arc  up  to,  or  beyond,  ten 
tlinusaud  or  eleven  thousand  per  second,  or  to  what  is  regarded 
as  the  limit  of  audition,  the  sound  due  to  such  vibrations  will  not 
be  audible.  Tlie  exact  number  of  changes  or  undulations  necee- 
flary  t«  produce  this  result  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
size  of  the  arc — that  is  to  say,  tlie  smaller  the  arc,  the  greater  the 


FiOEi.  2W,  201,  20a  and  203. 


number  of  changes  that  will  be  required  to  render  it  inaudible 
within  certain  limits.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  arc  shoald 
not  exceed  a  certain  length. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  construction  of  thme 
machines  are  of  a  mechanical  as  well  ae  an  electrical  nature. 
The  machines  may  be  designed  on  two  plans :  the  field  may  be 
formed  either  of  alternating  poles,  or  of  polar  projections  of  the 
same  polarity.  Up  to  about  15,000  alternations  per  second  in  an 
experimental  machine,  the  former  plan  may  be  followed,  but  a 
more  efficient  machine  is  obtained  on  the  second  plan. 

In  the  machine  above  described,  which  was  capable  of  running 
two  ares  of  normal  candle  power,  the  field  was  composed  of  a 
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ring  of  wrought  iroD  32  ioches  outside  diftmeter,  and  about  1 
inch  thick.  The  ineide  diameter  was  30  inches.  There  were  384 
polar  projections.  The  wire  was  wound  in  zigz^  form,  but  two 
wires  were  wound  so  a^  to  completely  envelop  the  projeelione. 
The  distance  between  the  projections  is  about  ^^  inch,  and  they 
are  a  little  over  ^f  inch  tliick.  The  field  magnet  was  made  rela- 
tively small  eo  as  to  adapt  the  machine  for  a  constant  cnrrent. 
There  are  384  coils  connected  in  two  series.  It  was  found  ira- 
|)racticable  to  use  any  wire  much  thicker  than  No.  26  B,  and  S. 
^nge  on  account  of  the  local  effects.  In  such  a  machine  the 
clearance  should  be  as  small  as  possible;  for  this  reason  the 
luachine  was  made  only  1^  inch  wide,  so  that  the  binding  wires 
might  be  obviated.     The  armature  wires  must  be  wound  with 


great  care,  as  they  are  apt  to  fly  off  in  consequence  of  the  great 
peripheral  speed.  In  various  experiments  this  machine  has  been 
mn  as  high  as  3,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Owing  to  the  great 
cpeed  it  was  possible  to  obtain  as  high  as  10  amperes  out  of  the 
machine.  The  electromotive  force  was  regulated  by  means  of 
an  adjustable  condenser  within  very  wide  limits,  the  limits 
being  the  greater,  the  greater  the  B[>eed.  This  machine  was 
frequently  used  to  run  Mr.  Tesla's  laboratory  light*. 

The  machine  above  described  was  only  one  of  many  such 
types  constructed.  It  serves  well  for  an  experimental  machine, 
but  if  still  higher  alternations  are  required  and  higher  efficiency 
is  necessary,  then  a   machine   on  a  plan  shown  in  Figs.  204   to 
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207,  ifl  preferable.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  type  of 
machine  is  that  there  ia  not  much  magnetic  leakage,  and  that  a 
iield  may  be  produced,  varying  greatly  in  intensity  in  places  not 
much  distant  from  eacli  other. 

In  these  engravings,  Figs.  2('4  and  205  illustrate  a  machine  in 
whicli  tlie  armature  conductor  and  iield  coils  are  stationary,  while 
the  tield  magnet  core  revolves.  Fig.  206  shows  a  machine 
embodying  the  same  plan  of  construction,  but  having  a  stationary 
field  magnet  and  rotary  armature. 

Tlie  conductor  in  which  the  currents  are  induced  may  be 
arranged  in  various  ways ;  but  Mr.  Tesla  prefers  the  foUowinjj: 
method:     lie  employs  an  annular  plate  of  copper  d,  and  by 


means  of  a  saw  cuts  in  it  radial  slot«  from  one  edge  nearly 
through  to  the  otiier,  iMjgiiining  alternately  from  opposite  edges. 
In  this  way  a  continuous  zigzag  conductor  is  formed.  When  the 
|»olar  projections  are  ^  inch  witle,  the  width  of  the  conductor 
should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  lie  more  than  j^  inch  wide; 
even  then  the  eddy  effect  is  considerable. 

To  the  inner  edge  of  this  plate  are  secured  two  rings  of  non- 
magnetic metal  v.,  which  are  insulated  from  the  copper  condnctor, 
but  held  tirmly  thereto  by  means  of  the  bolts  f.  Within  the 
rings  E  is  then  placed  an  annular  coil  a,  which  is  the  eoergizing 
coil  for  the  field  magnet.  The  conductor  d  and  the  parts  at- 
tached therett)  are  supported  by  means  of  the  cylindrical  shell  or 
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casting  A.  A,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  brought  together  and 
clamped  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  conductor  d. 

The  core  for  the  field  magnet  is  built  np  of  two  circular  parts 
H  H,  formed  with  annular  grooves  i,  which,  when  the  two  parts 
are  brought  together,  form  a  space  for  the  reception  of  the  ener- 
gizing coil  o.  The  hubs  of  the  cores  are  trued  off,  so  ae  to  tit 
closely  against  one  another,  while  the  outer  portions  or  flanges 
wbich  form  the  polar  faces  j  j,  are  reduced  somewliat  in  thick- 
ness to  make  room  for  the  conductor  d,  and  are  serrated  on  their 
faces.     The  number  of  serrations  in  the  polar  faceti  is  arbitrary ; 


W'/M,,^,/.  LxNk'-^^^^'S^" 


Fid.  2U6. 


but  tbere  must  exist  between  them  and  the  radial  portionw  of 
the  conductor  n  certain  relation,  which  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  207  in  which  n  n  represent  the  projections  or 
pointA  on  one  fac-e  of  tlie  core  of  tlie  tield,  and  s  s  the  points  of 
the  other  face.  The  conductor  n  is  shown  in  this  figure  in  section 
a  a!  designating  the  radial  portions  of  the  conductor,  and  h  the 
insulating  divisions  between  them.  The  relative  width  of  tliu 
parts  a  a'  and  the  apace  between  any  two  adjacent  points  »  n  or 
B  s  is  such  tliat  when  tlie  radial  portions  a  of  the  conductor  art- 
passing  between  the  opposite  points  n  s  where  the  field  is  strong- 
est, the  intermediate  radial  portions  a'  are  passing  throagh  the 
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widest  spaces  midway  between  snch  points  and  where  the  field  is 
weakest.  Since  the  core  on  one  side  is  of  opposite  polarity  to 
tlie  part  facing  it,  all  the  projections  of  one  polar  face  will  be  of 
opposite  polarity  to  those  of  the  other  face.  Hence,  although 
the  space  between  any  two  adjacent  points  on  the  same  face  may 
be  extremely  small,  there  will  be  no  leakage  of  the  magnetic 
lines  between  any  two  points  of  the  same  name,  but  the  lines  of 
force  will  pass  across  from  one  set  of  points  to  the  other.  The 
construction  followed  obviates  to  a  great  degree  the  distortion  of 
the  magnetic  lines  by  the  action  of  the  current  in  the  conductor 
I),  in  which  it  will  be  observed  the  current  is  flowing  at  any  given 
time  from  the  centre  toward  the  periphery  in  one  set  of  radial 
parts  a  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  adjacent  parts  a'. 

In  order  to  connect  the  energizing  coil  o,  Fig.  204,  with  a  source 
of  continuous  current,  Mr.  Tesla  utilizes  two  adjacent  radial  por- 
tions of  the  conductor  d  for  connecting  the  terminals  of  the  coil 
(J  with  two  binding  posts  m.     For  this  purpose  the  plate  d  is  cut 


Fio.  207. 

entirely  through,  as  shown,  and  the  break  thus  made  is  bridged 
over  by  a  short  conductor  c.  The  plate  d  is  cut  through  to  form 
two  terminals  rf,  which  are  connected  to  binding  posts  n.  The 
core  H  H,  when  rotated  by  the  driving  pulley,  generates  in  the  con- 
ductors D  an  alternating  current,  which  is  taken  off  from  the 
binding  posts  n. 

When  it  is  desired  to  rotate  the  conductor  between  the  faces 
of  a  stationary  field  magnet,  the  construction  shown  in  Fig. 
206,  is  adopted.  The  conductor  n  in  this  case  is  or  may  be 
made  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  above  described  by 
slotting  an  annular  conducting-plate  and  supporting  it  between 
two  heads  o,  held  together  by  bolts  o  and  fixed  to  the  driving-sliaft 
K.  The  inner  edge  of  the  plate  or  conductor  d  is  preferably 
flanged  to  secure  a  firmer  union  between  it  and  the  heads  o.  It 
is  insulated  from  the  head.  The  field-magnet  in  this  case  con- 
sists of  two  annular  parts  h  h,  provided  with  annular  grooves  i 
for  the  reception  of  the  coils.     The  flanges  or  faces  surrounding 
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the  annular  groove  are  brought  together,  while  the  inner  flanges 
are  serrated,  as  in  the  previous  ease,  and  form  the  polar  faces. 
The  two  parts  h  h  are  formed  with  a  base  r,  upon  which  the 
machine  rests,  s  s  are  non-magnetic  bushings  secured  or  set  in 
the  central  opening  of  the  cores.  The  conductor  d  is  cut  entirely 
through  at  one  point  to  form  terminals,  from  which  insulated 
conductors  t  are  led  through  the  shaft  to  collecting-rings  v. 

In  one  type  of  machine  of  this  kind  constructed  by  Mr.  Tesla, 
the  field  had  480  polar  projections  on  each  side,  and  from  this 
machine  it  was  possible  to  obtain  30,000  alternations  per  second. 
As  the  polar  projections  must  necessarily  be  very  narrow,  very 
thin  vidres  or  sheets  must  be  used  to  avoid  the  eddy  current 
effects.  Mr.  Tesla  has  thus  constructed  machines  witli  a  station- 
ary armature  and  rotating  field,  in  which  case  also  the  field-coil 
was  supported  so  that  the  revolving  part  consisted  only  of  a 
wrought  iron  body  devoid  of  any  wire  and  also  machines  with  a 
rotating  armature  and  stationary  field.  The  machines  may  be 
either  drum  or  disc,  but  Mr.  Tesla's  experience  shows  the  latter 
to  be  preferable. 


In  the  course  of  a  very  interesting  article  contributed  to  the 
Electrical  World  in  February,  1891,  Mr.  Tesla  makes  some  sug- 
gestive remarks  on  these  high  frequency  machines  and  his  ex- 
periences with  them,  as  well  as  with  other  parts  of  the  high 
frequency  apparatus.  Part  of  it  is  quoted  here  and  is  as 
follows : — 

The  writer  will  incidentally  mention  that  any  one  who  at- 
tempts for  the  first  time  to  construct  such  a  machine  will  have  a 
tale  of  woe  to  tell,  lie  vidll  first  start  out,  as  a  matter  of  courst*, 
by  making  an  armature  with  the  required  number  of  polar  pro- 
jections. He  will  then  get  the  satisfaction  of  having  produced 
an  apparatus  which  is  fit  to  accompany  a  thoroughly  Wagnerian 
opera.  It  may  besides  possess  the  virtue  of  converting  mechani- 
cal energy  into  heat  in  a  nearly  perfect  manner.  If  there  is  a 
reversal  in  the  polarity  of  the  projections,  he  will  get  heat  out  of 
the  machine ;  if  there  is  no  reversal,  the  heating  will  be  less,  but 
the  output  will  be  next  to  nothing.  He  will  then  abandon  the 
iron  in  the  armature,  and  he  will  get  from  the  Seylla  to  the 
Charybdis.  He  will  look  for  one  difiiculty  and  will  find  another, 
but,  after  a  few  trials,  he  may  get  nearly  what  he  wanted. 
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Among  the  many  experiments  which  may  be  perfonned  with 
such  a  machine,  of  not  the  least  interest  are  those  performed 
with  a  high-tension  induction  coil.  The  character  of  the  dis- 
charge is  completely  changed.  The  arc  is  established  at  much 
greater  distances,  and  it  is  so  easily  affected  by  the  slightest  cur- 
rent of  air  that  it  often  wriggles  around  in  the  most  singular 
manner.  It  usually  emits  the  rhythmical  sound  peculiar  to  the 
alternate  current  arcs,  but  the  curious  point  is  that  the  sound 
mav  be  heard  with  a  number  of  alternations  far  above  ten  thou- 
sand  per  second,  which  by  many  is  considered  to  be  about  the 
limit  of  audition.  In  many  respects  the  coil  behaves  like  a  static 
machine.  Points  impair  considerably  the  sparking  interval,  elec- 
tricity escaping  from  them  freely,  and  from  a  wire  attached  to 
one  of  the  terminals  streams  of  light  issue,  as  though  it  were 
connected  to  a  pole  of  a  powerful  Toepler  machine.  All  these 
phenomena  are,  of  course,  mostly  due  to  the  enormous  differ- 
ences of  potential  obtained.  As  a  consequence  of  the  self-induc- 
tion of  the  coil  .and  the  high  frequency,  the  current  is  minute 
while  there  is  a  corresponding  rise  of  pressure.  A  current  im- 
piilt?e  of  some  strength  started  in  such  a  coil  should  persist  to 
flow  no  less  than  four  ten-thousandths  of  a  second.  As  this  time 
is  greater  than  half  the  period,  it  occurs  that  an  opposing  electro- 
motive force  begins  to  act  while  tlie  current  is  still  flowing.  As 
a  consequence,  the  pressure  rises  as  in  a  tube  filled  >vith  liquid 
and  vibmted  rapidly  around  its  axis.  The  current  is  so  small 
that,  in  the  opinion  and  involuntary  experience  of  the  writer,  the 
discharge  of  even  a  very  large  coil  cannot  produce  seriously  in- 
jurious effects,  whereas,  if  the  same  coil  were  operated  vnith  a 
current  of  lower  frequency,  though  the  electromotive  force  would 
be  nmch  smaller,  the  discharge  would  be  most  certainly  injuri- 
ous. This  result,  however,  is  due  in  part  to  the  high  frequency. 
The  writer's  experiences  tend  to  show  that  the  higher  the  fre- 
quency the  greater  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  which  may 
be  passed  through  the  body  without  serious  discomfort :  whence 
it  seems  certain  tliat  liuman  tissues  act  as  condensers. 

One  is  not  (|uite  prepared  for  the  behavior  of  the  coil  when 
connected  to  a  Leyden  jar.  One,  of  course,  anticipates  that  since 
the  frequency  is  high  the  capacity  of  the  jar  should  be  small.  He 
therefore  takes  a  very  small  jar,  about  the  size  of  a  small  wine 
glass,  but  he  finds  that  even  with  this  jar  the  coil  is  practicaUv 
sliort-circuited.     He  then  reduces  the  capacity  until  he  comes  to 
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about  the  capacity  of  two  spheres,  say,  ten  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter and  two  to  fonr  centimetres  apart.  The  discharge  then  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  serrated  band  exactly  like  a  succession  of 
sparks  viewed  in  a  rapidly  revolving  mirror ;  the  serrations,  of 
course,  corresponding  to  the  condenser  discharges.  In  this  case 
one  may  observe  a  queer  phenomenon.  The  discharge  starts  at 
the  nearest  points,  works  gradually  up,  breaks  somewhere  near 
the  top  of  the  spheres,  begins  again  at  the  bottom,  and  so  on. 
This  goes  on  so  fast  that  several  serrated  bands  are  seen  at  once. 
One  may  be  puzzled  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  explanation  is 
simple  enough.  The  discharge  begins  at  the  nearest  points,  the  air 
irt  heated  and  carries  the  arc  upward  until  it  breaks,  when  it  is  re- 
established at  the  nearest  points,  etc.  Since  the  current  passes 
easily  through  a  condenser  of  even  small  capacity,  it  will  be  found 
<]uite  natural  that  connecting  only  one  terminal  to  a  body  of  the 
same  size,  no  matter  how  well  insulated,  impairs  considerably  the 
striking  distance  of  the  arc. 

Experiments  with  Geissler  tubes  are  of  special  interest.  An 
exhausted  tube,  devoid  of  electrodes  of  any  kind,  will  light  up  at 
some  distance  from  the  coil.  If  a  tube  from  a  vacuum  pump  is 
near  the  coil  the  whole  of  the  pump  is  brilliantly  lighted.  An 
incandescent  lamp  approached  to  the  coil  liirhts  up  and  gets  per- 
ceptibly hot.  If  a  lani])  have  tlie  tenninals  connected  to  one  of 
the  binding  posts  of  the  coil  and  the  hand  is  approached  to  the 
bulb,  a  very  curious  and  rather  unplea.*^nt  discharge  from  the 
glass  to  the  hand  takes  place,  and  tlie  filament  may  become  in- 
candescent. The  discharge  resembles  to  some  extent  the  stream 
issuing  from  the  plates  of  a  ]>owerful  Toepler  machine,  but  is  of 
incomparably  greater  (juantity.  Tlie  lamp  in  tliis  case  acts  as  a 
condenser,  the  rarefied  gas  being  one  coating,  the  <)i>enitor's  hand 
the  other.  By  taking  the  glo])e  of  a  lamj)  in  the  hand,  and  by 
bringing  the  metallic  terminals  near  to  or  in  contact  with  a  con- 
ductor connected  to  the  coil,  the  carlxm  is  brought  to  bright  in- 
candescence and  the  glass  is  rapidly  heated.  With  a  100- volt  10  c. 
p.  lamp  one  may  without  great  discomfort  stand  as  much  current 
as  will  bring  the  lamp  to  a  considerable  ]>rilliancy ;  Imt  it  can  be 
held  in  the  hand  only  for  a  few  minutes,  as  the  glass  is  heated  in 
an  incredibly  short  time.  When  a  tube  is  lighted  by  bringing  it 
near  to  the  coil  it  may  be  made  to  go  out  by  interposing  a  metal 
plate  on  the  hand  l)etween  the  coil  and  tube ;  but  if  the  metal 
plate  l)e  fastened  to  a  glass  rod  or  otherwise  insulated,  the  tube 
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may  remain  lighted  if  the  plate  be  interposed,  or  may  even  in- 
crease in  luminosity.  The  efFeet  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
plate  and  tube  relatively  to  the  coil,  and  may  be  always  easily 
foretold  by  assuining  that  conduction  takes  place  from  one  ter- 
minal of  the  coil  to  the  other.  According  to  the  position  of  the 
plate,  it  may  either  divert  from  or  direct  the  current  to*  the  tube. 
In  another  line  of  work  the  writer  has  in  frequent  experiment^ 
maintained  incandescent  lamps  of  50  or  100  volts  burning  at  any 
desired  candle  power  with  both  the  terminals  of  each  lamp  con- 
nected to  a  stout  copper  wire  of  no  more  than  a  few  feet  in 
length.  These  experiments  seem  interesting  enough,  but  they 
are  not  more  so  than  the  queer  experiment  of  Faraday,  whioli 
has  been  revived  and  made  much  of  by  recent  investigators,  and 
in  which  a  discliarge  is  made  to  jump  between  two  points  of  a 
bent  copper  wire.  An  experiment  may  be  cited  here  which  may 
seem  equally  interesting.  If  a  Geissler  tube,  the  terminals  of 
which  are  joined  by  a  copper  wire,  be  approached  to  the  coil,  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  be  prepared  to  see  the  tube  light  up. 
Curiously  enough,  it  does  light  up,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
wire  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference.  Now  one  is 
apt  to  think  in  the  first  moment  that  the  impedance  of  the 
wire  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  But 
this  is  of  course  immediately  rejected,  as  for  this  an  enormous 
frequency  would  be  required.  This  result,  however,  seems 
puzzling  only  at  first ;  for  upon  reflection  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  wire  can  make  but  little  difference.  It  may  be  explained  in 
more  than  one  way,  but  it  agrees  perhaps  best  with  observation 
to  assume  that  conduction  takes  place  from  the  tenninals  of  the 
coil  through  the  space.  On  this  assumption,  if  the  tute  with  the 
wire  be  held  in  any  position,  the  wire  can  divert  little  more  than 
the  current  which  passes  through  the  space  occupied  by  the  wire 
and  the  metallic  terminals  of  the  tube ;  through  the  adjacent 
space  the  current  passes  practically  undisturbed.  For  this  reason, 
if  the  tube  be  held  in  any  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  the  binding  posts  of  the  coil,  the  wire  makes  hardly  any 
difference,  but  in  a  position  more  or  less  parallel  with  that  line 
it  impairs  to  a  certain  extent  the  brilliancy  of  the  tube  and  its 
facility  to  light  up.  Numerous  other  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  same  assumption.  For  instance,  if  the  ends  of  the 
tube  be  provided  with  washers  of  sufficient  size  and  held  in  the 
line  joining  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  it  will  not  light  up,  and 
then  nearly  the   whole  of  the  current,  which  would  otherwise 
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pass  uniformly  tlirough  the  space  between  the  washers,  is  di- 
verted through  the  wire.  But  if  the  tube  be  inclined  sufficiently 
to  that  line,  it  will  light  up  in  spite  of  the  washers.  Also,  if  a 
metal  plate  be  fastened  upon  a  glass  rod  and  held  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  joining  the  binding  posts,  and  nearer  to  one  of  them, 
a  tube  held  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  line  will  light  up  in- 
stantly when  one  of  the  terminals  touches  the  plate,  and  will  go 
out  when  separated  from  the  plate.  The  greater  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  easier  the  tube  will  light  up. 
When  a  tube  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  straight  line  joining 
the  binding  posts,  and  then  rotated,  its  luminosity  steadily  in- 
creases until  it  is  parallel  with  that  line.  The  writer  must  state, 
however,  that  he  does  not  favor  the  idea  of  a  leakage  or  current 
through  the  space  any  more  than  as  a  suitable  explanation,  for  he 
ifl  convinced  that  all  these  experiments  could  not  be  performed  with 
a  static  machine  yielding  a  constant  difierence  of  potential,  and 
that  condenser  action  is  largely  concerned  in  these  phenomena. 

It  is  well  to  take  certain  precautions  when  operating  a  Ruhm- 
korff  coil  with  very  rapidly  alternating  currents.  The  primary 
current  should  not  be  turned  on  too  long,  else  the  core  may  get 
so  hot  as  to  melt  the  gutta-percha  or  paraffin,  or  otherwise  injure 
the  insulation,  and  this  may  occur  in  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
considering  the  current's  strength.  The  primary  current  being 
turned  on,  the  fine  wire  terminals  may  be  joined  without  great 
risk,  the  impedance  being  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  force 
enough  current  through  the  fine  wire  so  as  to  injure  it,  and  in 
fact  the  coil  may  be  on  the  whole  much  safer  when  the  terminals 
of  the  fine  wire  are  connected  than  when  tliey  are  insulated ; 
but  special  care  should  be  taken  when  the  terminals  are  con- 
nected to  the  coatings  of  a  I^yden  jar,  for  with  anywhere  near 
the  critical  capacity,  which  just  counteracts  the  self-induction  at 
tlie  existing  frequency,  the  coil  might  meet  the  fate  of  St.  Poly- 
carpus.  If  an  expensive  vacuum  pump  is  lighted  up  by  being 
near  to  the  coil  or  touched  with  a  wire  connected  to  one  of  the 
terminals,  the  current  should  be  left  on  no  more  tlian  a  few 
moments,  else  the  glass  will  be  cracked  by  the  heating  of  the 
rarefied  gas  in  one  of  the  narrow  passages — in  the  writer's  own 
experience  qtwd  erat  denionstrandum} 

1.  It  is  thought  necessary  to  remark  that,  although  the  induction  coil  may 
give  quite  a  g<Mxl  result  when  operated  with  such  rapidly  alternating  currents, 
yet  Its  construction,  quite  irrespective  of  the  iron  core,  makes  it  very  unfit  for 
auch  high  frequencies,  and  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  construction  should  be 
greatly  modified. 
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There  are  a  good  many  other  points  of  interest  which  may  be 
observed  in  connection  with  such  a  machine.  Experiments  with 
the  telephone,  a  conductor  in  a  strong  field  or  with  a  condenser 
or  arc,  seem  to  afford  certain  proof  that  sounds  far  above  the 
usual  accepted  limit  of  hearing  would  be  perceived.  A  telephone 
will  emit  notes  of  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  vibrations  per 
second ;  then  the  inability  of  the  core  to  follow  such  rapid  alter- 
nations begins  to  tell.  If,  however,  the  magnet  and  core  be 
replaced  by  a  condenser  and  the  terminals  connected  to  the  high- 
tension  secondary  of  a  transformer,  higher  notes  may  still  be 
heard.  If  the  current  be  sent  around  a  finely  laminated  core 
and  a  small  piece  of  thin  sheet  iron  be  held  gently  against  the 
core,  a  sound  may  be  still  heard  with  thirteen  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand alternations  per  second,  provided  the  current  is  sufficiently 
strong.  A  small  coil,  however,  tightly  packed  between  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  magnet,  will  emit  a  sound  with  the  above  number 
of  alternations,  and  are*  may  be  audible  with  a  still  higher  fre- 
quency. The  limit  of  audition  is  variously  estimated.  In  Sir 
William  Thomson's  writings  it  is  stated  somewhere  that  ten 
thousand  per  second,  or  nearly  so,  is  the  limit.  Other,  but  less 
reliable,  sources  give  it  as  high  as  twenty-four  thousand  per 
second.  •  The  above  experiments  have  convinced  the  writer  that 
notes  of  an  incomparably  higher  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
would  be  perceived  provided  they  could  be  produced  with  sufli- 
cient  power.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  The 
condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  air  would  necessarily  set 
the  (Jiaphragm  in  a  corresponding  vibration  and  some  sensation 
would  be  produced,  whatever — within  certain  limits — the  velocity 
of  transmission  to  tlieir  nerve  centres,  though  it  is  probable  that 
for  want  of  exercise  the  ear  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  any 
such  high  note.  With  the  eye  it  is  different ;  if  the  sense  of 
vision  is  based  upon  some  resonance  effect,  as  many  believe,  no 
amount  of  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  ethereal  vibration 
could  extend  our  range  of  vision  on  either  side  of  the  visible 
spectrum. 

The  limit  of  audition  of  an  arc  depends  on  its  size.  The 
greater  the  surface  by  a  given  heating  effect  in  the  arc,  the  higher 
the  limit  of  audition.  The  highest  notes  are  emitted  by  tlie 
high-tension  discharges  of  an  induction  coil  in  which  the  arc  is, 
so  to  speak,  all  surface.  If  ^  be  the  resistance  of  an  arc,  and  C 
the  current,  and  the  linear  dimensions  be  n  times  increased,  then 
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the  resistance  is  — ,  and  with  the  same  current  density  the  cur- 

n 

rent  would  be  n^C ;  hence  the  lieating  effect  is  /i'  times  greater, 

while  the  surface  is  only  n^  times  as  great.     For  this  reason  very 

large  arcs  would  not  emit  any  rhythmical  sound  even  with  a  very 

low  frequency.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  sound 

emitted  depends  to  some  extent  also  on  the  composition  of  the 

carbon.     If  the  ctirbon  contain  highly  refractory  material,  this, 

when  heated,  tends  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  arc  uni- 

fonii  and  the  sound  is  lessened ;  for  this  reason  it  would  seem 

that  an  alternating  arc  requires  such  carbons. 

With  currents  of  such  high  frequencies  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
noiseless  arcs,  but  the  regulation  of  the  lamp  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  on  account  of  the  excessively  small  attractions 
or  repulsions  between  conductors  conveying  these  currents. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  arc  produced  by  these  rapidly 
alternating  currents  is  its  persistency.  There  are  two  causes  for 
it,  one  of  which  is  always  present,  the  other  sometimes  only. 
One  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  current  and  the  other  to  a 
property  of  the  machine.  The  first  cause  is  the  more  important 
one,  and  is  due  directly  to  the  rapidity  of  the  alternations. 
When  an  arc  is  formed  by  a  periodically  undulating  current, 
there  is  a  correspcmding  undulation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
gaseous  colunm,  and,  therefore,  a  corresponding  undulation  in 
the  resistance  of  the  arc.  But  the  resistance  of  the  arc  varies 
enormously  with  the  temperature  of  tlie  gaseous  column,  being 
practically  infinite  when  the  gas  between  the  electrodes  is  cold. 
The  persistence  of  the  arc,  therefore,  depends  on  the  inability  of 
the  column  to  cool.  It  is  for  this  reason  impossible  to  maintain 
an  arc  with  the  current  alternatint'  only  a  few  times  a  second. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  a  practically  conthmous  current,  the  arc 
is  easily  maintained,  the  column  being  constantly  kept  at  a  high 
temperature  and  low  resistance.  The  higher  the  frequency  the 
smaller  the  time  interval  during  which  the  arc  may  cool  and  in- 
crease considerably  in  resistance.  With  a  frequency  of  10,000 
)>er  second  or  more  in  an  arc  of  equal  size  excessively  small  varia- 
tions of  temperature  are  superimposed  upon  a  steady  temperature, 
like  ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  deep  sea.  The  heating  effect  is 
practically  continuous  and  the  arc  behaves  like  one  produced  by 
a  continuous  current,  with  the  exception,  however,  that  it  may 
not  \\e  quite  as  easily  started,  and  that  the  electrodes  are  equally 
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consumed ;  though  the  writer  has  observed  some  irregularities  in 
this  respect. 

The  second  cause  alluded  to,  which  possibly  may  not  be  pre- 
sent, is  due  to  the  tendency  of  a  machine  of  such  high  frequency 
to  maintain  a  practically  constant  current.  When  the  arc  is 
lengthened,  the  electromotive  force  rises  in  proportion  and  the 
arc  appears  to  be  more  persistent. 

Such  a  machine  is  eminently  adapted  to  maintain  a  constant 
current,  but  it  is  very  unfit  for  a  constant  potential.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  certain  types  of  such  machines  a  nearly  constant  cur- 
rent is  an  almost  unavoidable  result.  As  the  number  of  poles  or 
polar  projections  is  greatly  increased,  the  clearance  becomes  of 
great  importance.  One  has  really  to  do  with  a  great  number  of 
very  small  machines.  Then  there  is  the  impedance  in  the  arma- 
ture, enormoubly  augmented  by  the  high  frequency.  Then, 
again,  the  magnetic  leakage  is  facilitated.  If  there  are  three  or 
four  hundred  alternate  poles,  the  leakage  is  so  great  that  it  is 
virtually  the  same  as  connecting,  in  a  two-pole  machine,  tlie  poles 
by  a  piece  of  iron.  This  disadvantage,  it  is  true,  may  be  obviated 
more  or  less  by  using  a  field  throughout  of  the  same  polarity, 
but  then  one  encounters  difiiculties  of  a  different  nature.  All 
these  things  tend  to  maintain  a  constant  current  in  the  armature 
circuit. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  even  to-day 
engineers  are  astonished  at  the  performance  of  a  constant  current 
machine,  just  as,  some  years  ago,  they  used  to  consider  it  an  ex- 
traordinary performance  if  a  machine  was  capable  of  maintaining 
a  constant  potential  difference  between  the  terminals.  Yet  one 
result  is  just  as  easily  secured  as  the  other.  It  must  only  be 
remembered  that  in  an  inductive  apparatus  of  any  kind,  if  con- 
stant potential  is  required,  the  inductive  relation  between  the 
primary  or  exciting  and  secondary  or  armature  circuit  must  be 
the  closest  possible ;  whereas,  in  an  apparatus  for  constant  cur- 
rent just  the  opposite  is  required.  Furthermore,  the  opposition 
to  the  current's  flow  in  the  induced  circuit  must  be  as  small  as 
possible  in  the  former  and  as  great  as  possible  in  the  latter  case. 
But  opposition  to  a  current's  flow  may  be  caused  in  more  than 
one  way.  It  may  be  caused  by  ohmic  resistance  or  self-induc- 
tion. One  may  make  the  induced  circuit  of  a  dynamo  machine 
or  transformer  of  such  high  resistance  that  when  operating  de- 
vices of  considerably  smaller  resistance  within  very  wide  limits  a 
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nearly  constant  current  is  maintained.  But  such  high  resistance 
involves  a  great  loss  in  power,  hence  it  is  not  practicable.  Not 
so  self-induction.  Self-induction  does  not  necessarily  mean  loss 
of  power.  The  moral  is,  use  self-mduction  instead  of  resistance. 
There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  which  favors  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  and  this  is,  that  a  very  high  self-induction  may  be 
obtained  cheaply  by  surrounding  a  comparatively  small  length 
of  wire  more  or  less  completely  with  iron,  and,  furthermore,  the 
eilect  may  be  exalted  at  will  by  causing  a  rapid  undulation  of  the 
current.  To  sum  up,  the  requirements  for  constant  current 
are:  Weak  magnetic  connection  between  the  induced  and 
inducing  circuits,  greatest  possible  self-induction  with  the 
least  resistance,  greatest  practicable  rate  of  change  of  the 
current.  Constant  potential,  on  the  other  hand,  requires :  Clos- 
est magnetic  connection  between  the  circuits,  steady  induced 
current,  and,  if  possible,  no  reaction.  If  the  latter  conditions 
could  be  fully  satisfied  in  a  constant  potential  machine,  its  output 
would  surpass  many  times  that  of  a  machine  primarily  designed 
to  give  constant  current.  Unfortunately,  the  type  of  macliine 
in  which  these  conditions  may  be  satisfied  is  of  little  practical 
value,  owing  to  the  small  electromotive  force  obtainable  and  the 
<litiicultie8  in  taking  off  the  current. 

With  their  keen  inventor's  instinct,  the  now  successful  arc- 
light  men  have  early  recognized  the  desiderata  of  a  constant 
current  machine.  Their  arc  light  machines  have  weak  fields, 
large  armatures,  with  a  great  length  of  copper  wire  and  few 
commutator  segments  to  produce  great  variations  in  the  current's 
strength  and  to  bring  self-induction  into  play.  Such  machines 
may  maintain  within  considerable  limits  of  variation  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit  a  practically  constant  current.  Their  out- 
put is  of  course  correspondingly  diminished,  and,  perhaps  with 
the  object  in  view  not  to  cut  down  the  output  too  nmch,  a  sim- 
ple device  compensating  exceptional  variations  is  employed. 
The  undulation  of  the  current  is  almost  essential  to  the  commer- 
<*ial  success  of  an  arc-light  system.  It  introduces  in  the  circuit  a 
steadying  element  taking  the  place  of  a  large  ohmic  resistance, 
without  involving  a  great  loss  in  power,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, it  allows  the  use  of  simple  clutch  lamps,  which  with  a 
current  of  a  certain  number  of  impulses  per  second,  best  suitable 
for  each  particular  lamp,  will,  if  properly  attended  to,  regulate 
even  better  tlian  the  finest  clock-work  lamps.  This  discovery 
has  been  made  by  the  writer — several  years  too  late. 
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It  has  been  asserted  by  competent  English  electricians  that  in  a 
constAnt-current  machine  or  transformer  the  regulation  is  eflfected 
by  varying  the  phase  of  the  secondary  current.  That  this  view 
is  erroneous  may  l)e  easily  proved  by  using,  instead  of  lamps,  de- 
vices each  possessing  self-induction  and  capacity  or  self-induction 
and  resistance — that  is,  retarding  and  accelerating  components — 
in  such  proportions  as  to  not  affect  materially  the  phase  of  tlic 
secondary  current.  Any  number  of  such  devices  may  be  inserte<l 
or  cut  out,  still  it  will  be  found  that  the  regulation  occurs,  a  con- 
stant current  being  maintained,  while  the  electromotive  force  is 
varied  with  the  number  of  the  devices.  The  change  of  phase  <>f 
the  secondary  current  is  simply  a  result  following  from  the 
changes  in  resistance,  and,  though  secondary  reaction  is  always 
of  more  or  less  importance,  yet  the  real  cause  of  the  regulation 
lies  in  the  existence  of  the  conditions  above  enumerated.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  a  machine  the  al)ove 
remarks  are  to  be  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  the  machine  is 
independently  excited.  If  the  excitation  be  effected  by  commu- 
tating  the  annature  current,  then  the  fixed  position  of  the  brushes 
makes  any  shifting  of  the  neutral  line  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  it  may  not  be  thought  immodest  of  the  writer  to  mention 
that,  as  far  as  records  go,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  has 
successfully  regulated  machines  by  providing  a  bridge  connection 
between  a  point  of  the  external  circuit  and  the  commutator  by 
means  of  a  third  brush.  The  armature  and  field  being  properly 
proportioned  and  the  brushes  placed  in  th  eir  determined  )x>si- 
tions,  a  constant  current  or  constant  potential  I'esulted  from  the 
shifting  of  the  diameter  of  commutation  by  the  varying  loads. 

In  connection  with  machines  of  such  high  frequencies,  the 
condenser  affords  an  especially  interesting  study.  It  is  easy  to 
raise  the  electromotive  force  of  such  a  machine  to  four  or  live 
times  the  value  by  simply  connecting  the  condenser  to  the  cir- 
cuit, and  the  writer  has  continually  used  the  condenser  for  the 
the  purposes  of  regulation,  as  suggested  by  Blakesley  in  his  book 
on  alternate  currents,  in  which  he  has  treated  the  most  frequently 
occurring  condenser  problems  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness. The  high  frequency  allows  the  use  of  small  capacities  and 
renders  investigation  easy.  But,  although  in  most  of  the  experi- 
ments the  result  may  be  foretold,  some  phenomena  observed  seem 
at  first  curious.  One  experiment  performed  three  or  four  months 
ago  with  such  a  machine  and  a  condenser  may  serve  as  an  il- 
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lustration.  A  macliine  was  used  giving  about  20,000  alternations 
per  second.  Two  bare  wires  about  twenty  feet  long  and  two 
millimetres  in  diameter,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  were 
connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  machine  at  the  one  end,  and 
to  a  condenser  at  the  other.  A  small  transformer  without  an 
iron  core,  of  course,  was  used  to  bring  the  reading  within  range 
of  a  Cardew  voltmeter  by  connecting  the  voltmeter  to  the 
secondarv.  On  the  terminals  of  the  condenser  the  electromotive 
force  was  about  120  volts,  and  from  there  inch  by  inch  it  gradu- 
ally fell  until  at  the  terminals  of  the  machine  it  was  about  05 
volts.  It  was  virtually  as  thougli  the  condenser  were  a  gene- 
rator, and  the  line  and  armature  circuit  simply  a  resistance  con- 
nected to  it.  The  writer  looked  for  a  case  of  resonance,  but  he 
was  unable  to  augment  the  effect  by  varying  the  capacity  very 
carefully  and  gradually  or  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  ma- 
chine. A  case  of  pure  resonance  he  was  unable  to  obtain. 
When  a  condenser  was  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  ma- 
chine— the  self-induction  of  the  armature  being  first  determined 
in  the  maximum  and  minimum  position  and  the  mean  value  taken 
— the  capacity  which  gave  the  highest  electromotive  force  corre- 
sponded most  nearly  to  that  which  just  counteracted  the  self-in- 
duction with  the  existing  frequency.  If  the  capacity  was  in- 
creased or  diminished,  the  electromotive  force  fell  as  expected. 

With  frequencies  as  high  as  the  above  mentioned,  the  con- 
denser efFectfi  are  of  enormous  importance.  The  condenser 
becomes  a  highly  etKcient  apparatus  cApable  of  transferring 
considerable  energy. 


In  an  appendix  to  this  book  will  be  found  a  description  of  the 
Tesla  oscillator,  which  its  inventor  believes  will  among  other  great 
advantages  give  him  the  necessary  high  frequency  conditions, 
while  relieving  him  of  the  inconveniences  that  attach  to  genera- 
tors of  the  type  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Altebn&te  Cderbnt  Elbotrostatio  Inddotion  Appaeatds,' 

Abodt  a  year  and  a  lialf  ago  while  engaged  in  the  study  of 
alternate  currents  of  short  period,  it  occurred  to  me  that  such 
currents  could  be  obtained  by  rotating  charged  surfaces  in  close 
proximity  to  conductors.     Accordingly  I  devised  various  forms 


of  experimental  apparatus  of  wliicii  two  are  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  engravings. 

In  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig,  208,  a  is  a  ring  of  dry  shel- 
lacked hard  wood  provided  on  its  inside  with  two  sets  of  tin-foil 
coatings,  a  and  h,  all  the  a  coatings  and  all  the  h  coatings  being 
connected  together,  respectively,  but  independent  from  each 
other.     These  two  sets  of  coatings  are  connected  to  two  termi- 

1.    Article  by  Mr.  TeelaJn  The  Eiettrieai  Engineer,  N.  Y..  May  fl,  18S1. 
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nals,  T.  For  the  sake  of  clearnesB  only  a  few  coatings  are  shown. 
Inside  of  tlie  ring  &,  and  in  close  proximity  to  it  tiiere  \s,  arranged 
to  rotate  a  cylinder  b,  likewifle  of  dry,  shellacked  hard  wood,  and 
provided  with  two  fiimilar  sets  of  coatings,  a'  and  i',  all  the  coat- 
ings a'  being  connected  to  one  ring  and  all  the  others,  h^,  to 
another  marked  +and  — .  These  two  8et8,o'  and  i'are  charged 
to  a  high  potential  by  a  Holtz  or  Wimsharst  machine,  and  may 
be  connected  to  a  jar  of  some  capacity.  The  inside  of  ring  a  is 
coated  with  mica  in  order  to  increase  the  induction  and  also  to 
allow  higher  potentials  to  be  used. 

AVhen  the  cylinder  b  with  the  charged  coatings  is  rotated,  a 


fircnit  connected  to  tlie  terniinalti  t  is  traverficd  by  alternating 
currents.  Another  form  of  apparatus  U  Illustrated  in  Fig.  20». 
In  this  apparatus  the  two  sets  of  tin-foil  coatings  ai-e  glued  on  a 
plate  of  ebonite,  and  a  similar  plate  which  is  rotated,  and  the 
coatings  of  which  are  charged  as  in  Fig.  :il)ti,  is  provided. 

The  output  of  such  an  apparatus  is  very  small,  but  some  of 
the  effects  peculiar  to  alternating  currents  of  short  periods  may 
I»e  observed.  The  effects,  however,  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  obtainable  with  an  induction  coil  which  is  ojterated  by  an 
alternate  current  machine  of  high  frequency,  some  of  which 
were  described  by  me  a  short  while  ago. 


OIIAPTER  XXXI. 

"Massage"   With  Currents  of  High  Frequency.' 

I  TRUST  that  the  present  brief  communication  will  not  be  inter- 
preted as  an  effort  on  my  part  to  put  myself  on  record  as  a 
"patent  medicine"  man,  for  a  serious  worker  cannot  despise 
anything  more  than  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  electricity  which  we 
have  frequent  occasion  to  witness.  My  remarks  are  elicited  by 
the  lively  interest  which  prominent  medical  practitioners  evince 
at  every  real  advance  in  electrical  investigation.  The  progress 
in  recent  years  has  been  so  great  that  every  electrician  and  elec- 
trical engineer  is  confident  that  electricity  will  become  the  means 
of  accomplishing  many  things  that  have  been  heretofore,  with 
our  existing  knowledge,  deemed  impossible.  No  wonder  then 
that  progressive  physicians  also  should  expect  to  find  in  it  a 
powerful  tool  and  help  in  new  curative  processes.  Since  I  had 
tlie  honor  to  bring  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  some  results  in  utilizing  alternating  currents  of  high 
tension,  I  have  received  many  lettera  from  noted  physicians  in- 
quiring as  to  the  physical  effects  of  such  currents  of  high  fre- 
quency. It  may  be  remembered  that  I  then  demonstrated  that 
a  body  perfectly  well  insulated  in  air  can  be  heated  by  simply 
connecting  it  with  a  source  of  rapidly  alternating  high  potential. 
The  heating  in  this  case  is  due  in  all  probability  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  body  by  air,  or  possibly  by  some  other  medium, 
which  is  molecular  or  atomic  in  construction,  and  the  presence 
of  which  has  so  far  escaped  our  analysis — for  according  to  my 
ideas,  the  true  ether  radiation  with  such  frequencies  as  even  a 
few  millions  per  second  must  be  very  small.  This  body  may  be 
a  good  conductor  or  it  may  be  a  very  poor  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity with  little  change  in  the  result.  The  human  body  is,  in 
such  a  case,  a  fine  conductor,  and  if  a  person  insulated  in  a  room, 
or  no  matter  where,  is  brought  into  contact  with  such  a  source  of 

1.  Article  by  Mr.  Tosla  in  Th^  ElectriaU  Engineer  of  Dec.  28d,  1891. 
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rapidly  alternating  high  potential,  the  skin  is  heated  by  bom- 
bardment. It  is  a  mere  question  of  the  dimensions  and  eharaoter 
of  the  apparatus  to  produce  any  degree  of  heating  desired. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  whether,  with  such  apparatus  properly 
prepared,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  skilled  physician  to  find 
in  it  a  means  for  the  effective  treatment  of  various  types  of  dis- 
ease. The  heating  will,  of  course,  be  superficial,  that  is,  on  the 
skin,  and  would  result,  whether  the  person  o]>erated  on  were  in 
bed  or  walking  around  a  room,  whether  dressed  in  thick  clothes  or 
whether  reduced  to  nakedness.  \w  fact,  to  put  it  broadly,  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  person  entirely  nude  at  the  North  Pole  might 
keep  himself  comfortably  warm  in  this  manner. 

Without  vouching  for  all  the  results,  which  must,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  experience  and  observation,  I  can  at  least  warrant 
the  fact  that  heating  would  occur  by  the  use  of  this  method  of 
subjecting  the  human  body  to  bombardment  by  alternating  cur- 
rents of  high  potential  and  frequency  such  as  I  have  long  worked 
with.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  of  the  novel  ef" 
fect«  will  be  wholly  different  from  those  obtainable  with  the  old 
familiar  therapeutic  methods  generally  used.  Whether  they 
would  all  be  beneficial  or  not  remains  to  be  proved. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 
Electric  Discharge  in  Vacuum  Tubes.* 

In  The  Electrical  Engineer  of  June  10  I  have  noted  the  de- 
scription of  some  experiments  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  on  the 
"  Electric  Discharge  in  Vacuum  Tubes,"  and  in  your  issue  of  June 
24  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson  describes  an  experiment  of  the  same 
kind.  The  fundamental  idea  in  these  experiments  is  to  set  up 
an  electromotive  force  in  a  vacuum  tube — prefembly  devoid  of 
any  electrodes — by  means  of  electro-magnetic  induction,  and  to 
excite  the  tube  in  this  manner. 

As  I  view  the  subject  I  sliould,  think  that  to  any  experimenter 
who  had  carefully  studied  the  problem  confronting  us  and  who 
attempted  to  lind  a  solution  of  it,  this  idea  must  present  itself  as 
naturally  as,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  replacing  the  tinfoil  coat- 
ings of  a  Leyden  jar  by  rarefied  gas  and  exciting  luminosity  in 
the  condenser  thus  obtained  by  repeatedly  charging  and  dischai^- 
ing  it.  The  idea  being  obvious,  whatever  merit  there  is  in  this 
line  of  investigation  must  depend  upon  the  completeness  of  the 
study  of  the  subject  and  the  correctness  of  the  observations.  The 
following  lines  are  not  penned  with  any  desire  on  my  part  to  put 
myself  on  record  as  one  who  has  performed  similar  experiments 
but  with  a  desire  to  assist  other  experimenters  by  pointing  out 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  phenomena  observed,  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, have  not  been  noted  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  who, 
however,  seems  to  have  gone  about  systematically  in  his  investi- 
gations, and  who  has  been  the  first  to  make  his  results  known. 
These  peculiarities  noted  by  me  would  seem  to  be  at  variance 
>vith  the  views  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  present  the  pheno- 
mena in  a  different  light. 

My  investigations  in  this  line  occupied  me  principally  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  the  past  year  During  this  time  many  dif- 
ferent experiments  were  performed,  and  in  my  exchanges  of  ideas 

1.    Article  by  Mr.  Tesla  in  The  Elec/rical  Engineer,  N.  Y.,  July  1.  1891. 
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on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Brown,  of  tlie  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  v&riouB  different  dispoBitions  were  suggested 
which  were  carried  out  by  me  in  practice.  Fig.  210  may  Berve 
as  an  example  of  one  of  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  used.  T}ii» 
consisted  of  a  large  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  projecting 
into  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  bulb.  The  primary,  usually 
consieting  of  a  few  turns  of  thick,  well-insnlated  copper  slieet  was 
inserted  within  tlie  tube,  the  inside  space  of  the  bulb  furnishing 
the  secondary.  This  form  of  apparatus  was  arrived  at  after  some 
experimenting,  and  was  used  principally  with  the  view  of  en- 
abling me  to  place  a  polit^tied  reflecting  surface  oti  the  inside  of 
the  tube,  and  for  this  purpose  tlie  last  turn  of  tlie  primary  wan 
covered  with  a  thin  silver  sheet.     In  all  fonns  of  apparatus  used 


there  was  no  special  diflicnlty  in  exciting  a  luminous  circle  or 
cylinder  in  proximity  to  the  primary. 

As  to  the  number  of  turns,  I  cannot  quite  understand  wliy 
Prof.  J.  J.  Tiiorason  should  think  that  a  few  turns  were  "([uite 
sufficient,"  but  lest  I  should  impute  to  him  an  opinion  he  may 
not  have,  I  will  add  that  I  have  gained  this  impression  from  the 
reading  of  the  published  abstracts  of  his  lecture.  Clearly,  the 
number  of  turns  which  gives  the  best  result  in  any  case,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  and,  were  it  not  for 
various  considerations,  one  turn  would  always  give  the  best 
result. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  preferable  to  use  in  these  experiments 
an  alternate  current  machine  giving  a  moderate  nunjl>er  of  niter- 
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Datioiii4  per  second  to  excite  the  induction  coil  for  charging  the 
I/^yden  jar  which  dischargeB  through  the  primary — shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  Fig.  211, — ae  in  such  case,  before  the  disnip- 
tive  discharge  takes  place,  the  tube  or  bulb  is  slightly  excited  and 
the   formation  of  the   luminous  circle  ib  decidediv  facilitated. 


Fig.  211. 

But   I  have  also  used  a  Winiwliurst   machine  in   some  experi- 
ments. 

Prof.  J.  .T.  Thomson's  view  of  tlie  phenomena  under  consid- 
eration Beems  to  be  that  they  tire  wholly  due  to  electro-magnetic 
action.  I  was,  at  one  time,  of  the  same  opinion,  but  upon  care- 
fully investigating  the  subject  I  was  led  to  the  conviction  that 
they  are  more  of  an  electrostatic  nature.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  these  experiments  we  have  to  deal  with  primary 
currents  of  an  enonuoua  frequency  or  rate  of  change  and  of  high 
potential,  and  that  the  secondarv  conductor  consists  of  a  rarefied 


Pio.  218. 


gas,  and  that  under  such  oonditioTis  electrostatic  efTect*  must  play 
an  important  part. 

In  support  of  my  view  I  will  descrilKr  a  few  experiments  made 
by  me.  To  excite  luminosity  in  the  tube  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  conductor  should  be  closed.     For  instance,  if 
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an  ordinary  uxliauated  tube  (preferably  "f  lai-fje  diameter)  be 
HUiTounde<1  by  a  spiral  <if  thick  copper  wire  serving  a»  the  prim- 
Hry,  a  feebly  Iniiiiiiiiiis  s|>ii-al  may  lie  induced  in  tlie  tube,  roughly 
shown  in  Fig.  iJl^.  In  one  of  these  ex|terimente  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon was  observed  ;  namely,  two  intensely  luminous  circles, 
each  of  tliem  close  to  a  tnm  of  the  primary  spiral,  were  formed 
inside  of  tbe  tube,  and  I  attributed  this  phenomenon  to  the  ex- 
istence of  nodes  on  tlie  primary,  Tlie  circles  were  connected  by 
a  faint  luminous  spiral  i>iirallel  to  tlic  primary  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  it.  To  produce  this  effect  I  have  fonnd  it  necessary  to 
strain  the  jar  to  the  utmost.  The  tunw  of  the  spiral  tend  to 
close  and  form  cin-les,  Init  this,  of  cuurse,  would  be  expected, 
and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  au  electro-maj^etic  effect; 
whereas  the  fact  that  a  glow  can  be  produced  along  the  primary 
in  the  form  of  an  ojK'n  s|iii-al  argues  for  an  electrostatic  effect. 


In  UHing  Dr.  Lodfje'r:  recoil  oirenit,  the  electrostatic  action  is 
likewise  apparent.  The  aiTangcnient  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  213. 
In  hie  experiment  two  lioHow  exhausted  tubes  n  h  were  slipped 
over  the  wires  of  the  recoil  circuit  and  ui>on  discharging  the  jar 
in  the  asnal  manner  luminosity  was  excited  tii  the  tubes. 

Another  experiment  performed  is  illustrated  in  Fifj.  214,  In 
this  case  an  ordinary  lani]>-bul1>  was  surrounded  by  one  or  two 
tunts  of  thick  eop|»er  wire  r  and  the  luminous  circle  l  excited 
in  the  bulb  by  discharging  the  jar  through  the  primary.  The 
lamp-bulb  was  provided  with  a  tinfoil  coating  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  primary  and  each  time  the  tinfoil  coaling  was  con- 
nected to  the  ground  or  to  a  large  object  the  luminosity  of  the 
circle  was  considerably  increase*!.  This  was  evidently  due  to 
electrostatic  action. 

In  other  experiments  1  have  noted  that  when  the  primary 
touches  the  glass  the  luminous  circle  is  easier  produced  and  is 
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more  sharply  defined ;  but  I  have  not  noted  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  circlea  induced  were  very  sharply  defined,  as  Prof,  J.  J. 
Thomson  has  observed ;  on  the  contrary,  in  my  experiments  tliey 
were  broad  and  often  the  whole  of  tlie  bulb  or  tnbe  was  illumi- 
nated ;  and  in  one  case  I  have  observed  an  intensely  purplish 


glow,  to  which  Prof.  J  J  Thomson  refers  But  the  circleswere 
always  in  close  proximity  to  the  pnmary  and  were  considerably 
easier  produced  when  the  latter  was  ^ery  close  to  the  glass,  mnch 
more  so  than  would  be  expected  assuming  the  action  to  lie  elec- 


Fm.  213. 

tromagnetic  and  considering  the  distance ;  and  these  facts  speak 
for  an  elec-trostatic  effect. 

Furtheniiore  I  liave  observed  tliat  there  is  a  molecular  bom- 
bardment in  the  plane  of  the  luminous  circle  at  right  angles  to 
the  gluss — supposing  the  circle  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  primary 
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— ^this  bombardment  being  evident  from  the  rapid  heating  of  the 
glass  near  the  primary.  Were  the  bombardment  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  glass  the  heating  could  not  be  so  rapid.  If  there 
ia  a  circumferential  movement  of  the  molecules  constituting  the 
luminous  circle,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  rendered  mani- 
fest by  placing  within  the  tube  or  bulb,  radially  to  the  circle,  a 
thin  plate  of  mica  coated  with  some  phosphorescent  material  and 
another  such  plate  tangentially  to  the  circle.  If  the  molecules 
would  move  circumferentiaUy,  the  former  plate  would  be  ren- 
dered more  intensely  phosphorescent.  For  want  of  time  I  have, 
however,  not  been  able  to  perform  the  experiment. 

Another  observation  made  by  me  was  that  when  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  the  medium  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  is  increased,  the  inductive  effect  is  augmented.  This 
is  roughly  illustrated  in  Fig.  215.  In  this  case  luminosity  waa 
excited  in  an  exhausted  tube  or  bulb  b  and  a  glass  tube  t  slipped 
between  the  primary  and  the  bulb,  when  the  effect  pointed  out 
was  noted.  Were  the  action  wholly  electromagnetic  no  change 
could  possibly  have  been  observed. 

I  have  likewise  noted  that  when  a  bulb  is  surrounded  by  a 
wire  closed  upon  itself  and  in  the  plane  of  the  primary,  the  for- 
mation of  the  luminous  circle  within  the  bulb  is  not  prevented. 
But  if  instead  of  the  wire  a  broad  strip  of  tiufoil  is  glued  upon 
the  bulb,  the  formation  of  the  luminous  band  was  prevented,  be- 
cause then  the  action  was  distributed  over  a  greater  surface.  The 
effect  of  the  closed  tinfoil  was  no  doubt  of  an  electrostatic  nature, 
for  it  presented  a  much  greater  resistance  than  the  closed  wire 
and  produced  therefore  a  much  smaller  electromagnetic  effjBct. 

Some  of  the  experiments  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  also  would 
seem  to  show  some  electrostatic  action.  For  instance,  in  the  ex- 
periment with  the  bulb  enclosed  in  a  bell  jar,  I  should  think 
that  when  the  latter  is  exhausted  so  far  that  the  gas  enclosed 
reaches  the  maximum  conductivitv,  the  formation  of  the  circle 
in  the  bulb  and  jar  is  prevented  because  of  the  space  surrounding 
the  primary  being  highly  conducting ;  when  the  jar  is  further 
exhausted,  the  conductivity  of  the  space  around  the  primary 
diminishes  and  the  circles  appear  necessarily  first  in  the  bell  jar, 
as  the  rarefied  gas  is  nearer  to  the  primary.  But  were  the  in- 
ductive effect  very  powerful,  they  would  probably  appear  in  the 
bulb  also.  If,  however,  the  bell  jar  were  exhausted  to  the  high- 
est degree  they  would  very  likely  sliow  themselves  in  the  bulb 
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only,  that  is,  supposing  the  vacuous  space  to  be  non-conducting. 
On  the  assumption  that  in  these  phenomena  electrostatic  actions 
are  concerned  we  find  it  easily  explicable  why  the  introduction 
of  mercury  or  the  heating  of  the  bulb  prevents  the  formation  of 
the  luminous  band  or  shortens  the  after-glow ;  and  also  why  in 
some  cases  a  platinum  wire  may  prevent  the  excitation  of  the 
tube.  Nevertheless  some  of  the  experiments  of  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson  would  seem  to  indicate  an  electromagnetic  effect.  I 
may  add  that  in  one  of  my  experiments  in  which  a  vacuum  was 
produced  by  the  Torricellian  method,  I  was  unable  to  produce 
the  luminous  band,  but  this  mav  have  been  due  to  the  weak  ex- 
citing  current  employed. 

My  principal  argument  is  the  following :  I  have  experiment- 
ally proved  that  if  the  same  discharge  which  is  barely  sufficient 
to  excite  a  luminous  band  in  the  bulb  when  passed  through  the 
primary  circuit  be  so  directed  as  to  exalt  the  electrostatic  induc- 
tive effect — namely,  by  converting  upwards — an  exhausted  tube, 
devoid  of  electrodes,  may  be  excited  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 


BOME  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ELECTRIC  DISCHARGE  IN  VACUUM  TUBES.* 

BY  PKOF.  J.  J.  THOMSON.  M.A.,  r.R.8. 

The  phenomena  of  vacuum  discharges  were,  Prof.  Thomson  said,  greatly 
simplified  when  their  path  was  wholly  gaseous,  the  complication  of  the  dark 
apace  surrounding  the  negative  electrode,  and  the  stratifications  so  commonly 
observed  in  ordinary  vacuum  tubes,  being  absent.    To  produce  difscharges  in 


PiQ.  216. 


tubes  devoid  of  electrodes  was,  however,  not  easy  to  accomplish,  for  the  only 
:available  means  of  producing  an  electromotive  force  in  the  discharge  circuit 
was  by  electro-magnetic  induction.  Ordinary  methods  of  producing  variable 
induction  were  valueless,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  a 

1.  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  Physical  Society  of  London. 
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Leyden  jar,  which  combines  the  two  essentiali  of  a  current  whose  maximum 
yalue  is  enormous,  and  whose  rapidity  of  alternation  is  immensely  great.  The 
discharge  circuits,  which  may  take  the  shape  of  bulbs,  or  of  tubes  bent  in  the 
form  of  coils,  were  placed  in  close  proximity  to  glass  tubes  filled  with  mercury, 
which  formed  the  path  of  the  oscillatory  discharge.  The  parts  thus  corres- 
ponded to  the  windings  of  an  induction  coil,  the  vacuum  tubes  being  the  sec- 
ondary, and  the  tubes  filled  with  mercury  the  primary.  In  such  an  apparatus 
the  Leyden  jar  need  not  be  large,  and  neither  primary  nor  secondary  need  have 
xnan^  turns,  for  this  would  increase  the  self-induction  of  the  former,  and 
lengthen  the  discharge  path  in  the  latter.  Increasing  the  self-induction  of  the 
primary  reduces  the  b.  m.  f.  induced  in  the  secondary,  whilst  lengthening  the 
secondary  does  not  increase  the  e.  m .  f.  per  unit  length.  The  two  or  three 
turns,  as  shown  in  Fig.  210,  in  each,  were  found  to  be  quite  sufficient,  and,  on 
discharging  the  Leyden  jar  between  two  highly  polished  knobs  in  the  primary 


Fig.  218. 


Fig.  219. 


circuit,  a  plain  uniform  band  of  light  was  seen  to  pass  round  the  secondary. 
An  exhausted  bulb.  Fig.  217,  containing  traces  of  oxygen  was  placed  within  a 
primary  spiral  of  three  turns,  and,  on  passing  the  jar  discharge,  a  circle  of  light 
was  seen  within  the  bulb  inclose  proximity  to  the  primary  circuit,  accom- 
panied by  a  purplish  glow,  which  lasted  for  a  second  or  more.  On  heating  the 
bulb,  the  duration  of  the  glow  was  greatly  diminished,  and  it  could  be  in- 
stantly extinguished  by  the  presence  of  an  electro- magnet.  Another  exhausted 
bulb,  Fig.  218,  surrounded  by  a  primary  spiral,  was  contained  in  a  bell- jar, 
and  when  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  jar  was  about  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
secondary  discharge  occurred  in  the  bulb,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  On  ex- 
hausting the  jar,  however,  the  luminous  discharge  grew  fainter,  and  a  point 
was  reached  at  which  no  secondary  discharge  was  visible.  P  urther  exhaustion 
of  the  jar  caused  the  secondary  discharge  to  appear  outside  of  the  bulb.  The 
fact  of  obtaining  no  luminous  discharge,  either  in  the  bulb  or  jar,  the  author 
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could  ODiy  explain  on  two  suppositions,  viz. :  that  under  the  conditions  then  ex- 
isting the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  gas  was  very  great,  or  that  a  dis- 
charge could  pass  without  being  luminous.  Ihe  author  had  also  observed 
that  the  conductivity  of  a  vacuum  tube  without  electrodes  increased  as  the  pres- 
sure  diminished,  until  a  certain  point  was  reached,  and  afterwards  diminished 
again,  thus  showing  that  the  high  resistance  of  a  nearly  perfect  vacuum  is  in 
no  way  due  to  the  presence  of  the  electrodes.  One  peculiarity  of  the  discharges 
was  their  local  nature,  the  rings  of  light  being  much  more  sharply  defined  than 
was  to  be  expected.  They  were  also  found  to  be  most  easily  produced  when 
the  chain  of  molecules  in  the  discharge  were  all  of  the  same  kind.  For  ex- 
ample, a  discharge  could  be  easily  sent  through  a  tube  many  feet  long,  but  the 
introduction  of  a  small  pellet  of  mercury  in  the  tube  stopped  the  discharge, 
although  the  conductivity  of  the  mercury  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
vacuum.  In  some  cases  he  had  noticed  that  a  very  fine  wire  placed  within  a 
tube,  on  the  side  remote  from  the  primary  circuit,  would  prevent  a  luminous 
discharge  in  that  tube. 

Fig.  210  shows  an  exhausted  secondary  coil  of  one  loop  containing  bulbs ; 
the  discharge  passed  along  the  inner  side  of  the  bulbs,  the  primary  coils  being 
placed  within  the  secondary. 


*  In  The  Electrical  Engineer  oi  August  12,  I  find  some  re- 
marks of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
London  Electrician  and  wliieli  have  a  bearing  upon  some  experi- 
ments described  by  me  in  your  issue  of  July  1. 

I  did  not,  as  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  seems  to  believe,  misunder- 
stand his  position  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
considered,  but  I  thought  that  in  his  experiments,  as  well  as  in 
my  own,  electrostatic  effects  were  of  great  importance.  It  did 
not  appear,  from  the  meagre  description  of  his  experiments,  that 
all  possible  precautions  had  been  taken  to  exclude  these  effects. 
I  did  not  doubt  that  luminosity  could  be  excited  in  a  closed  tube 
when  electrostatic  action  is  completely  excluded.  In  fact,  at  the 
outset,  I  myself  looked  for  a  purely  electrodynamic  effect  and 
believed  that  I  had  obtained  it.  But  many  experiments  per- 
formed at  that  time  proved  to  me  that  the  electrostatic  effects 
were  generally  of  far  greater  importance,  and  admitted  of  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  most  of  the  phenomena  observed. 

In  using  the  term  electrostatic  I  had  reference  rather  to  the 
nature  of  the  action  than  to  a  stationary  condition,  which  is  the 
usual  acceptance  of  the  term.  To  express  myself  more  clearly, 
I  will  suppose  that  near  a  closed  exhausted  tube  be  placed  a  small 
sphere  charged  to  a  very  high  potential.  The  sphere  would  act 
inductively  upon  the  tube,  and  by  distributing  electricity  over 

1.     Article  by  Mr.  Tesla  in  The  BUctrieal  Engineer,  N.  Y.,  August  26, 1891. 
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the  «ame  would  undoubtedly  produce  luminosity  (if  the  potential 
be  sufficiently  high),  until  a  permanent  condition  would  be 
reached.  Assuming  the  tube  to  be  perfectly  well  insulated, 
there  would  be  only  one  instantaneous  flash  during  the  act  of 
distribution.  This  would  be  due  to  the  electrostatic  action 
simply. 

But  now,  suppose  the  charged  sphere  to  be  moved  at  short  in- 
tervals with  great  speed  along  the  exhausted  tube.  The  tube 
would  now  be  permanently  excited,  as  the  moving  sphere  would 
cause  a  constant  redistribution  of  electricity  and  collisions  of  the 
molecules  of  the  rarefied  gas.  We  would  still  have  to  deal  with 
an  electrostatic  effect,  and  in  addition  an  electrodynamic  effect 
would  be  observed.  But  if  it  were  found  that,  for  instance,  the 
effect  produced  depended  more  on  the  specific  inductive  capa- 
city than  on  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  medium — which 
would  certainly  be  the  case  for  speeds  incomparably  lower  than 
that  of  light — then  I  believe  I  would  be  justified  in  saying  that 
the  effect  produced  was  more  of  an  electrostatic  nature.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  any  similar  condition  prevails  in 
the  case  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  through  the  primary, 
but  I  think  that  such  an  action  would  be  desirable. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  example  that  I  used  the  terms 
*'  more  of  an  electrostatic  nature,"  and  have  investigated  the  in- 
fluence of  bodies  of  high  specific  inductive  capacity,  and  observed, 
for  instance,  the  importance  of  the  quality  of  glass  of  which  the 
tube  is  made.  I  also  endeavored  to  ascei-tain  the  infiuence  of  a 
medium  of  high  permeability  by  using  oxygen.  It  appeared 
from  rough  estimation  that  an  oxygen  tube  when  excited  under 
similar  conditions — that  is,  as  far  as  could  be  determined — gives 
more  light ;  but  this,  of  course,  may  be  due  to  many  causes. 

Without  doubting  in  the  least  that,  with  the  care  and  precau- 
tions taken  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  the  luminosity  excited  was 
due  solely  to  electrodynamic  action,  I  would  say  that  in  many 
experiments  I  have  observed  curious  instances  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  screening,  and  I  have  also  found  that  the  electrifica- 
tion through  the  air  is  often  of  very  great  importance,  and  may, 
in  some  cases,  determine  the  excitation  of  the  tube. 

In  his  original  communication  to  the  Electrician^  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  luminosity  in  a  tube  near  a 
wire  through  which  a  Leyden  jar  was  discharged  was  noted  by 
llittorf.     I  think  that  the  feeble  luminous  effect  referred  to  has 
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been  noted  by  many  experimenters,  but  in  my  experiments  the 
effects  were  much  more  powerful  than  those  usually  noted. 
The  following  is  the  communication*  referred  to : — 


"  Mr.  Tesla  seems  to  ascribe  the  effects  he  observed  to  electrostatic  action, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  description  he  gives  of  his  method  of  conduct- 
ing his  experiments,  that  in  them  electrostatic  action  plays  a  very  important 
part,  tie  seems,  however,  to  have  misunderstood  my  position  with  respect  to 
the  cause  of  these  discharges,  which  is  not,  as  he  implies,  that  luminosity  in 
tubes  without  electrodes  cannot  be  produced  by  electrostatic  action,  but  that  it 
can  also  be  produced  when  this  action  is  excluded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
very  much  easier  to  get  the  luminosity  when  these  electrostatic  effects  are 
operative  than  when  they  are  not.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  mention 
that  the  first  experiment  I  tried  with  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  produced 
luminosity  in  the  tube,  but  it  was  not  until  after  six  weeks'  continuous  experi- 
menting that  I  was  able  to  get  a  discharge  in  the  exhausted  tube  which  I  wss 
satisfied  was  due  to  what  is  ordinarily  called  electrodynamic  action.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  electrostatic  action.  If, 
previous  to  the  discharge  of  the  jar,  the  primary  coil  is  raised  to  a  high  po- 
tential, it  will  induce  over  the  glass  of  the  tube  a  distribution  of  electricity. 
When  the  potential  of  the  primary  suddenly  falls,  this  electrification  wiU  re- 
distribute itself,  and  may  pass  through  the  rarefied  gas  and  produce  luminosity 
in  doing  so.  Whilst  the  discharge  of  the  jar  is  going  on,  it  is  diflScult,  and, 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  undesirable,  to  separate  the  effect  into  parts, 
one  of  which  is  called  electrostatic,  the  other  electromagnetic ;  what  we  can 
prove  is  that  in  this  case  the  discharge  is  not  such  es  would  be  produced  by 
electromotive  forces  derived  from  a  potential  function.  In  my  experiments  the 
primary  coil  was  connected  to  earth,  and,  as  a  further  precaution,  the  primary 
was  separated  from  the  discharge  tube  by  a  screen  of  blotting  paper,  moistened 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  connected  to  earth.  Wet  blotting  paper  is  a 
sufllciently  good  conductor  to  screen  off  a  stationary  electrostatic  effect,  though 
it  is  not  a  good  enough  one  to  stop  waves  of  alternating  electromotive  intensity. 
When  showing  the  experiments  to  the  Physical  Society  I  could  not,  of  course, 
keep  the  tubes  covered  up,  but.  unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  I  stated  the 
precautions  which  had  been  taken  against  the  electrostatic  effect.  To  correct 
misapprehension  I  may  state  that  I  did  not  read  a  formal  paper  to  the  Society, 
my  object  being  to  exhibit  a  few  of  the  most  typical  experiments.  The  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  in  the  Electrician  was  from  a  reporter's  note,  and  was 
not  written,  or  even  read,  by  me.  I  have  now  almost  finished  writing  out,  and 
hope  very  shortly  to  publish,  an  account  of  these  and  a  large  number  of  allied 
experiments,  including  some  analogous  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tesla  on  the 
effect  of  conductors  placed  near  the  discharge  tube,  which  I  find,  in  some 
cases,  to  produce  a  diminution,  in  others  an  increase,  in  the  brightness  of  the 
discharge,  as  well  as  some  on  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  substances  of  large 
specific  inductive  capacity.  These  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, for  which,  however,  I  must  refer  to  my  paper." 

1.    Note  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  in  the  Loudon  EUctria'an,  July  24,  1891. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
Method  of  Obtaining  Direct  From  Alternating   Currents. 

This  method  consists  in  obtaining  direct  from  alternating 
currents,  or  in  directing  the  waves  of  an  alternating  current  so  as 
to  produce  direct  or  substantially  direct  currents  by  developing 
or  producing  in  the  branches  of  a  circuit  including  a  source  of  al- 
ternating currents,  either  permanently  or  periodically,  and  by 
electric,  electro-magnetic,  or  magnetic  agencies,  manifestations  of 
energy,  or  what  may  be  termed  active  resistances  of  opposite 
electrical  character,  whereby  the  currents  or  current  waves  of  op- 
posite sign  will  be  diverted  through  different  circuits,  those  of 
one  sign  passing  over  one  branch  and  those  of  opposite  sign  over 
the  other. 

We  may  consider  herein  only  the  case  of  a  circuit  divided  into 
two  paths,  inasmuch  as  any  further  subdivision  involves  merely 
an  extension  of  the  general  principle.  Selecting,  then,  any  cir- 
cuit through  which  is  flowing  an  alternating  current,  Mr.  Tesla 
divides  such  circuit  at  any  desired  point  into  two  branches  or 
paths.  In  one  of  these  paths  he  inserts  some  device  to  create 
an  electromotive  force  counter  to  the  waves  or  impulses  of  cur- 
rent of  one  sign  and  a  similar  device  in  the  other  branch  which 
opposes  the  waves  of  opposite  sign.  Assume,  for  example,  that 
these  devices  are  batteries,  primary  or  secondary,  or  continuous 
current  dynamo  machines.  The  waves  or  impulses  of  opposite 
direction  composing  tlie  main  current  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
divide  between  the  two  branches ;  but  by  reason  of  the  opposite 
electrical  character  or  effect  of  tlie  two  branches,  one  will  offer 
an  easy  passage  to  a  current  of  a  certain  direction,  while  the  other 
will  offer  a  relatively  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  same 
current.  The  result  of  this  disposition  is,  that  the  waves  of  cur- 
rent of  one  sign  will,  partly  or  wholly,  pass  over  one  of  the  paths 
or  branches,  while  those  of  the  opposite  sign  pass  over  the  other. 
There  may  thus  be  obtained  from  an  alternating  current  two  or 
more  direct  currents  without  the  employment  of  any  commutator 
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Bucb  as  it  has  been  heretofore  regarded  as  necessary  to  use.  The 
current  in  either  branch  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  and  for 
the  same  purposes  as  any  other  direct  current — that  is,  it  may  be 
made  to  charge  secondary  batteries,  energize  electro-magnets,  or 
for  any  other  analogous  purpose. 

Fig.  220  represents  a  plan  of  directing  the  alternating  currents 
by  means  of  devices  purely  electrical  in  character.  Figs.  221, 
222,  223,  224,  225,  and  226  are  diagrams  illustrative  of  other 
ways  of  carrying  out  the  invention. 

In  Fig.  220,  a  designates  a  generator  of  alternating  currents, 
and  B  B  the  main  or  line  circuit  therefrom.  At  any  given  point 
in  this  circuit  at  or  near  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  direct  cur- 
rents, the  circuit  b  is  divided  into  two  paths  or  branches  c  d.  In 
each  of  these  branches  is  placed  an  electrical  generator,  which 
for  the  present  we  will  assume  produces  direct  or  continuous  cur- 


^ 


-^ 
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Fig.  220. 

rents.  The  direction  of  the  current  thus  produced  is  opposite  in 
one  branch  to  that  of  the  current  in  the  other  branch,  or,  con- 
sidering the  two  branches  as  forming  a  closed  circuit,  the  gene- 
rators K  F  are  connected  up  in  series  therein,  one  generator  in 
each  part  or  half  of  the  circuit.  The  electromotive  force  of  the 
current  sources  e  and  f  may  be  equal  to  or  higher  or  lower  than 
the  electromotive  forces  in  the  branches  c  D,or  between  the  points 
X  and  Y  of  the  circuit  b  b.  If  equal,  it  is  evident  that  current 
waves  of  one  sign  will  be  opposed  in  one  branch  and  assisted  in 
the  other  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  waves  of  one  sign  will 
pa^s  over  one  branch  and  those  of  opposite  sign  over  the  other. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  sources  r  f 
be  lower  than  that  between  x  and  y,  the  currents  in  both 
branches  will  be  alternating,  but  the  waves  of  one  sign  will  pre- 
ponderate. One  of  the  generators  or  sources  of  current  e  or  f 
may  be  dispensed  with ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  employ  both,  if 
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they  offer  an  appreciable  reBistance,  as  the  two  branches  will  be 
thereby  better  balanced.  The  translating  or  other  devices  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  current  are  designated  by  the  letters  o,  and 
they  are  inserted  in  the  branches  c  d  in  any  desired  manner ;  but 
ia  order  to  better  preserve  an  even  balance  between  the  branches 
due  regard  should,  of  course,  be  had  to  the  number  and  character 
of  the  devices. 

Figs.  221,  222,  223,  and  224  illustrate  what  may  termed  "elec- 
tro-magnetic" devices  for  accomplishing  a  similar  result — that  is 
to  say,  instead  of  producing  directly  by  a  generator  an  electro- 
motive force  in  each  branch  of  the  circuit,  Mr.  Tesla  establishes 
a  field  or  fields  of  force  and  leads  the  branches  through  the  same 
in  such  manner  that  an  active  opposition  of  opposite  effect  or  di- 
rection will  be  developed  therein  by  the  passage,  or  tendency  to 
pass,  of  the  alteruations  of  current.    In  Fig.  221,  for  example,  a  is 


Fio.  221. 


the  generator  of  alternating  current*^,  b  b  the  line  circuit,  and  c  n 
the  branches  over  which  the  alternating  currents  are  directed.  In 
each  branch  is  included  the  secondary  of  a  transformer  or  induc- 
tion coil,  which,  since  they  correspond  in  their  functions  to  the 
batteries  of  the  previous  figure,  are  designated  by  the  letters  k  f. 
The  primaries  h  h'  of  the  induction  coils  or  transformers  are 
connected  either  in  parallel  or  series  with  a  source  of  direct  or 
continuous  currents  i,  and  the  number  of  convolutions  is  so  cal- 
culated for  the  strength  of  the  current  from  i  that  the  cores  .i  ,r' 
will  be  saturated.  The  connections  are  such  that  the  conditions 
in  the  two  transformers  are  of  opposite  character — that  is  to  say, 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  a  current  wave  or  impulse  corres- 
ponding in  direction  with  that  of  the  direct  current  in  one  pri- 
mary, as  H,  is  of  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  other  primary  h'. 
It  thus  results  that  while  one  secondary  offers  a  resistance  or  op- 
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position  to  the  passage  through  it  of  a  wave  of  one  sign,  the  other 
secondary  similarly  opposes  a  wave  of  opposite  sign.  In  conse- 
qnenee,  the  waves  of  one  sign  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  pass 
by  way  of  one  branch,  while  those  of  opposite  sign  in  like  man. 
ner  pass  over  the  other  branch. 

In  lieu  of  saturating  the  primaries  by  a  source  of  continuous 
current,  we  may  include  the  primaries  in  the  branches  o  d,  re- 
spectively, and  periodically  short-circuit  by  any  suitable  mechani- 
cal devices — such  as  an  ordinary  revolving  commutator — ^their 
secondaries.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  rotation 
and  action  of  the  commutator  must  be  in  synchronism  or  in 
proper  accord  with  the  periods  of  the  alternations  in  order  to 
secure  the  desired  results.     Such  a  disposition  is   represented 


Fig.  222. 


diagrammatically  in  Fig.  222.  Corresponding  to  the  previous 
figures,  a  is  the  generator  of  alternating  currents,  b  b  the  line, 
and  c  D  the  two  branches  for  the  direct  currents.  In  branch  c 
are  included  two  primary  coils  e  e',  and  in  branch  d  are  two 
similar  primaries  f  f'  The  corresponding  secondaries  for  these 
coils  and  which  are  on  the  same  subdivided  cores  j  or  j\  are  in 
circuits  the  terminals  of  which  connect  to  opposite  segments  i 
k',  and  L  i/,  respectively,  of  a  commutator.  Brushes  b  h  bear 
upon  the  commutator  and  alternately  short-circuit  the  plates  k 
and  k',  and  l  and  l',  through  a  connection  c.  It  is  obvious  that 
either  the  magnets  and  commutator,  or  the  brushes,  may  revolve. 
The  operation  will  be  understood  from  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  closing  or  short-circuiting  the  secondaries*  For  ex- 
ample, if  at  the  instant  when  a  given  wave  of  current  pMsea,  one 
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set  of  Becondaries  be  short-circuited,  nearly  all  the  current  flows 
through  the  corresponding  primaries ;  but  the  secondaries  of  the 
other  branch  being  open-circuited,  the  self-induction  in  the 
primaries  is  highest,  and  hence  little  or  no  current  will  pass 
through  that  branch.  If,  as  the  current  alternates,  the  second- 
aries of  the  two  branches  are  alternately  short<;ircuited,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  currents  of  one  sign  pass  over  one  branch 
and  those  of  the  opposite  sign  over  the  other.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  this  arrangement,  which  would  seem  to  result  from  the 
employment  of  sliding  contacts,  are  in  reality  very  slight,  inas- 
much as  the  electromotive  force  of  the  secondaries  may  be  made 
exceedingly  low,  so  that  sparking  at  the  brushes  is  avoided. 

Fig.  228  is  a  diagram,  partly  in  section,  of  another  plan  of 
carrying  out  the  invention.  The  circuit  b  in  this  ease  is  divided, 
as  before,  and  each  branch  includes  the  coils  of  both  the  fields 


Fig.  228. 


and  revolving  armatures  of  two  induction  devices.  The  arma- 
tures o  p  are  preferably  mounted  on  the  same  shaft,  and  are  ad- 
justed relatively  to  one  another  in  such  manner  that  when  the 
self-induction  in  one  branch,  as  c,  is  maximum,  in  the  other  branch 
D  it  is  minimum.  The  armatures  are  rotated  in  synchronism  with 
the  alternations  from  the  source  a.  The  winding  or  position 
of  the  armature  coils  is  such  that  a  current  in  a  given  direction 
passed  through  both  armatures  would  establish  in  one,  poles  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  adjacent  poles  of  the  field,  and  in  the  other, 
poles  unlike  the  adjacent  field  poles,  as  indicated  \>\  n  n  s  8  in 
the  diagram.  If  the  like  poles  are  presented,  as  shown  in  cir- 
cuit D,  the  condition  is  that  of  a  closed  secondary  upon  a  primary, 
or  the  position  of  least  inductive  resistance ;  hence  a  given  alter- 
nation of  current  will  pass  mainly  through  d.  A  half  revolution 
of  the  armatures  produces  an  opposite  effect  and  the  succeeding 
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current  impulse  passes  through  c.  Using  this  figure  as  an  illus- 
tration, it  is  evident  that  the  fields  n  m  may  be  permanent  mag- 
nets or  independently  excited  and  the  armatures  o  p  driven,  as  in 
the  present  case,  so  as  to  produce  alternate  currents,  which  will 
net  up  alternately  impulses  of  opposite  direction  in  the  two 
])ranches  d  c,  which  in  such  case  would  include  the  armature  cir» 
cuits  and  translating  devices  only. 

In  Fig.  224  a  plan  alternative  ^vith  that  shown  in  Fig.  222  \& 
illustrated.  In  the  previous  case  illustrated,  each  branch  c  and  d 
contained  one  or  more  primary  coils,  the  secondaries  of  which 
were  periodically  short  circuited  in  synchronism  with  the  alter- 
nations of  current  from  the  main  source  a,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  commutator  was  employed.  The  latter  may,  however,  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  an  armature  with  a  closed  coil  substituted. 

Referring  to  Fig.  224  in  one  of  the  branches,  as  c,  are  two  coils 
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Fig.  224. 

m',  wound  on  laminated  cores,  and  in  the  other  branches  d  are 
similar  coils  n'.  A  subdivided  or  laminated  armature  o',  carry- 
ing a  closed  coil  R',is  rotatably  supported  between  the  coils  m'n', 
as  shown.  In  the  position  shown — that  is,  with  the  coil  r'  paral- 
lel with  the  convolutions  of  the  primaries  n'  m' — practically  the 
whole  current  will  pass  through  branch  d,  because  the  self-in- 
duction in  coils  m'  m'  is  maximum.  If,  therefore,  the  armature 
and  coil  be  rotated  at  a  proper  speed  relatively  to  the  periods  ov 
alternations  of  the  source  a,  the  same  results  are  obtained  as  in 
the  case  of  Fig.  222. 

Fig.  225  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  called,  in  distinction  to 
the  others,  a  "  magnetic  "  means  of  securing  the  result,  v  and 
w  are  two  strong  permanent  magnets  provided  with  armatures 
v'  w',  respectively.  The  armatures  are  made  of  thin  lamina  of 
8oft  iron  or  steel,  and  the  amount  of  magnetic  metal  which  they 
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contain  is  so  calculated  that  they  will  be  fully  or  nearly  saturated 
by  the  mafipetA.  Arouud  the  armatures  are  coils  r.  v,  contained, 
respectively,  in  the  circnits  c  and  d.  The  connections  and  elec- 
trical conditions  iu  this  case  are  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  221, 
except  tliat  the  current  source  of  i,  Fig.  221,  is  dispensed  with 
and  the  saturation  of  the  core  of  coils  e  f  obtained  from  the  per- 
manent magnets. 

The  previous  illustrations  have  all  shown  the  two  branches  or 
paths  containing  the  translating  or  induction  devices  as  in  deriva- 
tion one  to  the  other;  but  this  is  not  always  necessary.  For 
example,  in  Fig.  22(i,  a  is  an  alternating-current  generator;  b  b, 
the  line  wires  or  circuit.  At  any  ^ven  point  in  the  circuit  let 
us  form  two  paths,  as  d  d',  and  at  another  point  two  paths,  as  o 
c'.     Either  pair  or  group  of  paths  is  similar  to  the  previous  dis- 


positions with  the  electrical  source  or  induction  device  in  one 
branch  only,  while  the  two  grou[>[i  taken  together  form  the 
obvious  equivalent  of  the  cases  in  which  an  induction  device  or 
generator  is  included  in  both  branches.  In  one  of  the  paths,  as 
D,  are  inclnded  the  devices  to  be  operated  by  the  current.  In 
the  other  branch,  as  n',  is  an  induction  device  that  opposes  the 
current  impulses  of  one  direction  and  directs  them  through  the 
brand)  i>.  So,  also,  in  branch  c  are  tninslating  devicei*  o,  and  iu 
branch  c'  au  induction  device  or  it*  equivalent  that  divertu 
through  0  impulses  of  opposite  direction  to  those  <Iiverted  by  tlie 
device  in  branch  d'.  The  diagram  sliows  a  special  form  of  in- 
duction device  for  this  purpose.  ^  j'  are  tlie  cores,  formed  with 
pole-pieces,  upon  which  are  wound  the  coils  m  n.  Between  these 
pole-pieces  are  mounted  at  right  angles  to  one  another  the  mag- 
netic armatures  o  p,  preferably  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  and 
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designed  to  be  rotated  m  synchronism  with  the  alternations  of 
current.  When  one  of  the  armatures  is  in  line  with  the  poles  or 
in  the  position  occupied  by  armature  p,  the  magnetic  circuit  of 
the  induction  device  is  practically  closed ;  hence  there  will  be 
the  greatest  opposition  to  the  passage  of  a  current  through  coils 
N  N.  The  alternation  will  therefore  pass  by  way  of  branch  d. 
At  the  same  time,  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  other  induction 
device  being  broken  by  the  position  of  the  armature  o,  there  will 
be  less  opposition  to  the  current  in  coils  m,  which  will  shunt  the 
current  from  branch  c.  A  reversal  of  the  current  being  attended 
by  a  shifting  of  the  armatures,  the  opposite  eflEect  is  produced. 

Other  modifications  of  these  methods  are  possible,  but  need 
not  be  pointed  out.     In  all  these  plans,  it  will  be  obsei-ved,  there 
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is  developed  in  one  or  all  of  tliese  branches  of  a  circuit  from  a 
source  of  alternating  currents,  an  active  (as  distinguished  from  a 
dead)  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  currents  of  one  sign,  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  the  currents  of  that  sign  through  the  other 
or  another  path,  but  permitting  the  currents  of  opposite  sign  to 
pass  without  substantial  opposition. 

"Whether  the  division  of  the  currents  or  waves  of  current  of 
opposite  sign  be  effected  with  absolute  precision  or  not  is  inuna- 
terial,  since  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  waves  are  only  pardally 
diverted  or  directed,  for  in  such  case  the  preponderating  influence 
in  each  branch  of  the  circuit  of  the  waves  of  one  sign  secures 
the  same  practical  results  in  many  if  not  all  respects  as  though 
the  current  were  direct  and  continuous. 
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An  alternating  and  a  direct  current  have  been  combined  so  that 
tlie  waves  of  one  direction  or  sign  were  partially  or  wholly  over- 
come by  the  direct  current ;  but  by  this  plan  only  one  set  of  al- 
ternations are  utilized,  whereas  by  the  system  just  described  the 
entire  current  is  rendered  available.  By  obvious  applications  of 
this  discovery  Mr.  Tesla  is  enabled  to  produce  a  self-exciting  al- 
ternating dynamo,  or  to  operate  direct  current  meters  on  alter- 
nating-current circuits  or  to  run  various  devices — ^such  as  arc  lamps 
— ^l)y  direct  currents  in  the  same  circuit  with  incandescent  lamps 
or  other  devices  operated  by  alternating  currents. 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  an  intermittent  counter  or  opposing 
force  be  developed  in  the  branches  of  the  circuit  and  of  higher 
electromotive  force  than  that  of  the  generator,  an  alternating 
current  will  result  in  each  branch,  with  the  waves  of  one  sign 
preponderating,  while  a  constantly  or  uniformly  acting  oppo- 
fciition  in  the  branches  of  higher  electromotive  force  than  the 
generator  would  produce  a  pulsating  current,  which  conditions 
would  be,  under  some  circumstances,  the  equivalent  of  those  de- 
scribed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Condensers  with  Plates  in  Oil. 

In  experimenting  with  currents  of  high  frequency  and  high 
potential,  Mr.  Tesla  has  found  that  insulating  materials  such  as 
glass,  mica,  and  in  general  those  bodies  which  possess  the  highest 
specific  inductive  capacity,  are  inferior  as  insulators  in  such  de- 
vices when  currents  of  the  kind  described  are  employed  compared 
with  those  possessing  high  insulating  power,  together  >dth  a  smaller 
specific  inductive  capacity ;  and  he  has  also  found  that  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  exclude  all  gaseous  matter  from  the  apparatus,  or  any  ac- 
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cess  of  the  same  to  the  electrified  surfaces,  in  order  to  prevent  heat- 
ing by  molecular  bombardment  and  the  loss  or  injury  consequent 
thereon.  He  has  therefore  devised  a  method  to  accomplish  these 
results  and  produce  highly  efficient  and  reliable  condensers,  by 
using  oil  as  the  dielectric^     The  plan  admits  of  a  particidar  con- 

1.  Mr.  Tesla's  experiments,  as  the  careful  reader  of  his  three  lectures  will 
perceive,  have  revealed  a  very  important  fact  which  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
this  invention.  Namely,  he  has  shown  that  in  a  condenser  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy  may  be  wasted,  and  the  condenser  may  break  down  merely 
because  gaseous  matter  is  present  between  the  surfaces.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments are  described  in  the  lectures,  which  bring  out  this  fact  forcibly  and  ferre 
as  a  guide  in  the  operation  of  high  tension  apparatus.  But  besides  bearing 
upon  this  point,  these  experiments  also  throw  a  light  upon  investigations  of  a 
purely  scientific  nature  and  explain  now  the  lack  of  harmony  among  the  ob- 
servations of  various  investigators.  Mr.  Tesia  shows  that  in  a  fluid  such  as  oil 
the  losses  are  very  small  as  compared  with  those  incurred  in  a  gas. 
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struction  of  condenser,  in  which  the  distance  between  the  plates 
ifi  adjustable,  and  of  which  he  takes  advantage. 

In  tlie  accompanying  illustrations.  Fig.  227  is  a  section  of  a 
condenser  constructed  in  accordance  witli  this  principle  and  hav- 
ing stationary  plates ;  and  Fig.  22S  is  a  similar  view  of  a  condenser 
with  adjustable  plates. 

Any  suitable  1k)x  or  receptacle  a  may  be  used  to  contain  the 
plates  or  armatures.  These  latter  are  designated  by  b  and  c  and 
are  connected,  respectively,  to  terminals  i)  and  e,  which  pass  out 
through  the  sides  of  the  case.  The  plates  ordinarily  are  separated 
by  strips  of  porous  insulating  material  f,  which  are  used  merely 
for  the  pui-pose  of  maintaining  them  in  position.  The  space 
within  the  can  is  filled  with  oil  o.  Such  a  condenser  will  prove 
highly  efficient  and  will  not  become  heated  or  permanently  in- 
jured. 

In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  vary  or  adjust  the  capacity  of 
a  condenser,  and  this  is  provided  for  by  securing  the  plates  to  ad- 
justable supports — as,  for  example,  to  rods  n — passing  through 
stuffing  l)oxes  k  in  the  sides  of  case  a  and  furnished  with  nuts  l, 
the  ends  of  the  rods  being  threaded  for  engagement  with  the 
nuts. 

It  is  well  known  that  oils  possess  insulating  properties,  and  it 
it  has  been  a  common  practice  to  interpose  a  body  of  oil  between 
two  conductors  for  purposes  of  insulation ;  but  Mr.  Tesla  be- 
lieves he  has  discovered  peculiar  properties  in  oils  which  ren- 
der them  very  valuable  in  this  particular  form  of  device. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 
Electrolytic   Registering   Meter. 

An  ingenious  form  of  electrolytic  meter  attributable  to  'Mr, 
Tesla  is  one  in  which  a  conductor  is  immersed  in  a  solution,  so 
arranged  that  metal  may  be  deposited  from  the  solution  or  taken 
away  in  such  a  manner  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor is  varied  in  a  definite  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
current  the  energy  of  which  is  to  be  computed,  whereby  this 
variation  in  resistance  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  energy  and  also 
may  actuate  registering  mechanism,  whenever  the  resistance 
rises  above  or  falls  below  certain  limits. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea  Mr.  Tesla  employs  an  electroly- 
tic cell,  through  which  extend  two  conductors  parallel  and 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  These  conductors  he  connects 
in  series  through  a  resistance,  but  in  such  manner  that  there  is 
an  equal  difference  of  potential  between  them  throughout  tlieir 
entire  extent.  The  free  ends  or  terminals  of  the  conductors  are 
connected  either  in  series  in  the  circuit  supplying  the  current  to 
the  lamps  or  other  devices,  or  in  parallel  to  a  resistance  in  the 
circuit  and  in  series  with  the  current  consuming  devices.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  current  passing  through  the  conductors 
establishes  a  difference  of  potential  between  them  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  is  a  leakage  of  current  from  one  conductor  to  the  other 
across  the  solution.  The  strength  of  tliis  leakage  current  is  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  of  potential,  and,  therefore,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  through  the  conductors. 
Moreover,  as  there  is  a  constant  difference  of  potential  between 
the  two  conductors  throughout  the  entire  extent  that  is  exposed 
to  the  solution,  the  current  density  through  such  solution  is  the 
same  at  all  corresponding  points,  and  hence  the  deposit  is  uni- 
form along  the  whole  of  one  of  the  conductors,  while  the  metal 
is  taken  away  uniformly  from  the  other.  The  resistance  of  one 
conductor  is  by  this  means  diminished,  while  that  of  the  other  is 
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increased,  both  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current  pasa- 
in^  through  the  conductors.  From  such  variation  in  the  resifh 
tance  of  either  or  both  of  the  conductors  forming  the  positive 
and  negative  electrodes  of  the  cell,  the  current  energy  expended 
may  he  readily  computed.  Figs.  229  and  230  illustrate  two 
forms  of  such  a  meter. 

In  Fig.  229  o  designates  a  direct^jurrent  generator,  l  l  are 
tlie  conductors  of  the  circuit  extending  therefrom,  a  is  a  tube 
of  glass,  the  ends  of  which  are  sealed,  as  by  means  of  in- 
sulating plugs  or  caps  b  b.  c  o'  are  two  conductors  extending 
through  the  tube  a,  their  ends  passing  out  through  the  plugs  b  to 
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Fig.  229. 


terminals  thei'eon.  Those  conductors  ujay  be  corrugated  or 
formed  in  other  proper  ways  to  offer  the  desired  electrical  resis- 
tance. K  is  a  resistance  connected  in  series  with  the  two  con- 
iluct-ors  V  (/,  which  by  their  free  terminals  are  connected  up  in 
circuit  with  one  of  the  conductors  l. 

The  method  of  using  this  device  and  computing  by  means 
thereof  the  energy  of  the  current  will  be  readily  understood. 
First,  the  resistances  of  the  two  conductors  c  c',  resi>ectively,  are 
wcurately  measured  and  noted.  Then  a  known  current  is  passed 
through  the  instrument  for  a  given  time,  and  by  a  second  meas- 
urement the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  resistances  of  the  two 
a  inductors  are  respectively  taken.     From  these  data  the  constant  is 
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obtained — that  is  to  say,  for  example,  the  increase  of  resistance  of 
one  conductor  or  tlie  diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the  other  per 
lamp  hour.  These  two  measurements  evidently  serve  as  a  check, 
since  the  gain  of  one  conductor  should  equal  the  loss  of  tlie  other. 
A  further  check  is  afforded  by  measuring  both  wires  in  series  with 
tlie  resistance,  in  which  case  the  resistance  of  the  whole  should 
remain  constant. 

In  Fig.  230  the  conductors  c  c'  are  connected  in  ]>ara]lel,  the 
current  device  at  x  passing  in  one  bmnch  first  through  a  resis- 
tance r'  and  then  through  conductor  c,  while  on  the  other  brancli 
it  passes  first  through  conductor  c',  and  then  through  resistance 


Fig.  280. 


k'^.  The  resistances  r'  r"  are  equal,  as  also  are  the  resistances  oi 
the  conductors  c  c'.  It  is,  moreover,  preferable  that  the  resj)ective 
resistances  of  the  conductors  c  c'  should  be  a  known  and  con- 
venient fraction  of  the  coils  or  resistances  r'  r*.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  280  there  is  a  constant 
potential  difference  between  the  two  conductors  c  c'  throughout 
their  entire  length. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  in  both  cases  illustrated,  the  proportionality 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  resistance  to  the  current  strength 
will  always  be  presented,  for  what  one  conductor  gains  the  other 
loses,  and  the  resistances  of  the  conductoi-s  o  o'  being  small  as 
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compared  with  the  resistances  in  series  with  them.  It  will  be 
understood  that  after  each  measurement  or  registration  of  a  given 
variation  of  resistance  in  one  or  both  conductors,  the  direction  of 
the  current  should  be  changed  or  the  instrument  reversed,  so  that 
the  dejwsit  will  be  taken  from  the  conductor  which  has  gained 
and  added  to  that  which  has  lost.  This  principle  is  capable  of 
many  modifications.  For  instance,  since  there  is  a  section  of  the 
circuit — to  wit,  the  conductor  c  or  c' — that  varies  in  resistance  in 
proportion  to  the  current  strength,  such  variation  may  be  utilized, 
as  is  done  in  many  analogous  eases,  to  effect  the  operation  of 
various  automatic  devices,  such  as  registers.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, for  tlie  sake  of  simplicity  to  compute  the  energy  by  meas- 
urements of  resistance. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  first,  that  it  is 
possible  to  read  off  directly  the  amount  of  the  energy  expended 
by  means  of  a  properly  constructed  ohm-meter  and  without  re- 
sorting to  weighing  the  deposit ;  secondly  it  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  shunts,  for  the  whole  of  the  current  to  be  measured  may 
be  passed  through  the  instrument ;  third,  the  accui^acy  of  the  in- 
strument and  correctness  of  the  indications  are  but  slightly  af- 
fected by  changes  in  temperature.  It  is  also  said  that  such  meters 
have  the  merit  of  superior  economy  and  compactness,  as  well  as 
of  cheapness  in  construction.  Electrolytic  meters  seem  to  need 
every  auxiliary  advantage  to  make  them  permanently  popular  and 
successful,  no  matter  how  much  ingenuity  may  be  shown  in  their 
design. 


CHAPTEK   XXXVI. 

TuERMoMAGNPmC    MoTORS    AND    PyRU-MagNETIO    GENERATORS. 

No  electrical  inventor  of  the  present  day  dealing  \vith  tlie 
problems  of  light  and  power  considers  that  he  has  done  himself 
or  his  opportunities  justice  until  he  has  attacked  the  subject  of 
thermo-magnetism.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  shown  by  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  the  father 
of  modem  electricity,  that  a  loadstone  or  iron  bar  when  heated 
to  redness  loses  its  magnetism  ;  and  since  that  time  the  influence 
of  heat  on  the  magnetic  metals  has  been  investigated  frequently, 
though  not  with  any  material  or  practical  result. 

For  a  man  of  Mr.  Tesla's  inventive  ability,  the  problems  in 
this  field  have  naturally  had  no  small  fascination,  and  though  he 
has  but  glanced  at  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  find  time  to 
pursue  the  study  deeper  and  further.  For  such  as  he,  the  in- 
vestigation nmst  undoubtedly  bear  fruit.  Meanwhile  he  hai» 
worked  out  one  or  two  operative  devices  worthy  of  note.^  He 
obtains  mechanical  power  by  a  reciprocating  action  resulting 
from  the  joint  operations  of  heat,  magnetism,  and  a  spring  or 
weight  or  other  force — that  is  to  say  he  subjects  a  body  magnet- 
ized by  induction  or  otlierwise  to  the  action  of  heat  until  the 
magnetism  is  sufficiently  neutralized  to  allow  a  weight  or  spring 
to  give  motion  to  the  body  and  lessen  the  action  of  the  heat,  st) 
that  the  magnetism  may  be  sufficiently  restored  to  move  the 

1.  It  will,  of  course,  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  these  devices  that  the 
vibration  obtained  in  this  manner  is  very  slow  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
iron  to  follow  rapid  changes  in  temperature.  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Tesia 
on  this  subject,  the  compiler  learned  of  an  experiment  which  will  interest 
students.  A  simple  horseshoe  magnet  is  taken  and  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  bent  in 
the  form  of  an  L  is  brought  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  and  placed  in 
8uch  a  position  that  it  is  kept  in  the  attraction  of  the  opposite  pole  delicately 
suspended.  A  spirit  lamp  is  placed  under  the  sheet  iron  piece  and  when  the 
iron  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  it  is  easily  set  in  vibration  oacillating  as 
rapidly  as  400  to  500  times  a  minute.  The  experiment  is  very  easily  per- 
formed  and  is  interesting  principally  on  account  of  the  very  rapid  rate  of 
vibration. 
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IkkIv  in  the  opjKieite  direction,  and  again  subject  the  same  to  the 
demagnetizing  power  of  tlie  lieat. 

Use  is  made  of  either  an  electro-magnet  or  a  permanent  mag- 
net, and  the  heat  in  directed  against  a  body  that  is  magnetized 
b_v  induction,  rather  tiian  directly  against  a  permanent  magnet, 
thereby  avoiding  the  lose  of  magnctiam  that  might  result  in  the 
{permanent  magnet  by  the  action  of  heat.  Mr,  Tesla  also  provides 
for  lessening  the  vohime  of  the  heat  or  for  intercepting  the  same 
flnring  tliat  portion  ()f  tlie  reciprocation  in  which  the  cooling 
action  takes  place. 

In  the  diagrams  are  shown  Home  of  the  nnmerous  arrangements 
that  may  be  made  use  of  in  carrying  out  this  idea.  In  all 
of  these  tigiires  the  magnet-poles  are  marked  m  s,  the  armature 
A,  the  BnnHeii  bunier  or  other  source  of  beat  n,  tlie  axis  of  mo- 


Fio.  232. 


Fig.  281.  Fio.  ; 


ti<m   M,  and  the  i^pring  or  the   eiiuivaJcnt    thereof — namely,  a 
weight — is  marked  w, 

hi  Fig.  aSl  the  pernianont  magnet  n  Im  ei(iiiie<-tcd  with  a  frame, 
V,  sup)H>rting  the  axis  m,  from  which  the  ami  r  hangs,  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  whiHi  the  annatiire  a  is  snp|Ktrred.  The  stops  2 
and  :t  liniit  the  extent  of  motion,  and  the  w|>ring  w  tends  to  draw 
the  armature  a  away  from  the  mai;net  s.  It  will  now  lie  under- 
stood that  the  magnetism  of  n  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
spring  w  and  draw  the  armature  a  ti)ward  the  magnet  s.  The 
heat  acting  upon  the  armature  a  nentralizes  its  induced  magnet- 
ism sufficiently  for  the  spring  w  to  draw  the  armatnre  a  away 
from  the  magnet  s  and  also  from  the  heat  at  ii.  The  armature 
now  cools,  and  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  n  overcomes  the 
s])ring  w  and  draws  the  armature  a  back  again  alwve  the  burner 
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H,'so  tliat  the  naiiie  is  again  heated  and  the  operations  are  re- 
jieated.  The  i-eci])^^]!!!!!}!  niovemeiitu  thus  obtained  are  em- 
|)loyed  as  a  source  of  nieclianical  power  iti  any  desired  maimer. 
Usually  a  conneetinfi-iod  to  a  crank  tijion  a  Hy-wheel  sliaft  would 
he  made  line  of,  an  indicated  in  Fig.  iMi. 

Fig.  23"i  repreeentrt  tlie  same  partH  as  l)ef(jre  dei^erilHid ;  but  an 


Fill.  23-1.  Fir.  306.  Fki.  235. 

clectro-niagiiet  is  illuNtrated  in  place  of  a  pennaiient  magnet. 
The  oi>ei'ations,  however,  are  the  i^aine. 

Ill  Fig.  23.^  are  hhown  tlie  winie  parts  as  in  Figs,  :i31  and  iiS-i, 
but  they  are  differently  arranged.  The  armature  a,  instead  of 
swinging,  is  stationary  and  held  by  arm  !■',  and  the  <K)re  n  8  of 
tlie  electro-magnet  is  made  to  swing  witliin  the  helix  q,  tht^ 
core  being  susj>ended  by  the  arm  p  from  the  pivot  si.  A  shield. 
K,  is  connected  with  the  magnet-eore  and  swings  with  it,  so 
that  after  the  lieat  bas  demagnetized  the  armature  a  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  spring  w  draws  the  core  x  a  away  fnnn  the  anna- 
ture  A,  the  shield  r  comes  between  the  flame  n  and  armature  a, 
thereby  intercepting  the  action  of  the  beat  and  allowing  the  ar- 
mature to  cool,  so  tliat  the  magnetism,  again  preponderatiug, 
causes  the  movement  of  the  core  x  s  toward  the  armature  a  and 
the  removal  of  the  shield  k  from  above  the  flame,  so  that  the  heat 
again  acts  to  lessen  or  neutralize  the  magnetism.  A  rotari-  or 
other  movement  may  l>e  obtained  from  this  reciprocation. 

Fig.  ii'A\  corre(i])ondpi  in  every  respect  with  Fig.  233,  except 
that  a  i)ermanent  horsesboe-magnet,  .n  b  is  represented  aa  taknig 
the  ))Iacc  of  the  electro-magnet  in  Fig.  233. 

In  Fig.  23.'i  is  shown  a  heli.\,  q,  with  an  armatnre  adapted  to 
pwing  toward  or  from  the  belix.     In  this  caw  there  may  be  a  Boft- 
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iron  core  in  the  helix,  or  the  ariimtxire  mav  assume  the  form  of  a 
solenoid  core,  tliere  being  no  permanent  core  within  the  helix. 

Fig.  23H  is  an  end  view,  and  Fig.  237  a  plan  view,  illustrating 
the  method  as  applied  to  a  8\vinging  armature,  a,  and  a  stationary 
permanent  magnet,,^'  s.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Tesla  applies  the 
heat  to  an  auxiliary  armature  or  keeper,  t,  which  is  adjacent  to 
and  preferably  in  direct  contact  with  the  magnet.  This  arma- 
ture T,  in  the  form  of  a  plate  of  sheet-iron,  extends  across  from 
one  j)ole  to  the  other  and  is  of  sufficient  section  to  practically 
form  a  keeper  for  the  magnet,  so  that  when  the  armature  t  is 
cool  nearly  all  the  lines  of  force  pass  over  the  same  and  very  little 
free  magnetism  is  exhibited.  Then  the  armature  a,  which  swings 
freely  on  the  ])ivots  m  in  front  of  the  poles  n  s,  is  very  little  at- 
ti-acted  and  the  spring  w  pulls  the  same  way  from  the  poles  into 
the  position  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  heat  is  directed  upon 
the  iron  plate  t  at  some  distance  from  the  magnet,  so  as  to  allow 
the  njagnet  to  keep  compamtively  cool.  This  heat  is  applied  be- 
neath the  plate  by  means  of  the  burners  h,  and  there  is  a  con- 
nection from  the  armature  a  or  its  pivot  to  the  gas-cock  0,  or 
other  device  for  regulating  the  heat.  The  heat  acting  upon  the 
middle  portion  of  the  plate  t,  the  magnetic  conductivity  of  the 
heated  i)ortion  is  diminished  or  destroyed,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  lines  of  force  are  deflected  over  the  armature  a,  which  is  now 
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Fig.  238. 


Fio.  239. 


powerfully  attracted  and  drawn  into  line,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
j>oles  N  s.  In  so  doing  tlie  cock  6  is  nearly  closed  and  the  plate 
T  cools,  the  lines  of  force  are  again  deflected  over  the  same,  the 
attraction  exerted  upon  the  armature  a  is  diminished,  and  the 
spring  w  pulls  the  same  away  from  the  magnet  into  the  positicm 
sliown  by  full  lines,  and  the  operations  are  repeated.     The  ar- 
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rdiigement  sliown  in  Fig.  28f>  lias  the  advantageg  that  the  mag- 
net and  armature  are  kept  cool  and  tlie  strength  of  the  per- 
manent magnet  is  better  preserved,  as  tlie  magnetic  circuit  is 
constantly  closed. 

In  the  plan  view,  P^ig.  288,  is  shown  a  peripanent  magnet  and 
keeper  plate,  t,  similar  to  those  in  Figs.  236  and  287,  with  the 
burnei*s  h  for  the  gas  beneath  the  same ;  but  the  armature  is 
pivoted  at  one  end  to  one  pole  of  the  magnet  and  the  other  en<l 
swings  toward  and  from  the  other  ]K)le  of  the  magnet.  The  spring 
w  acts  against  a  lever  arm  that  projects  from  the  armature,  and 
the  supply  of  heat  has  to  be  partly  cut  off  by  a  connection  to  the 
swinging  armature,  so  as  to  lessen  the  heat  acting  upon  the  keeper 
plate  when  the  armature  a  has  been  attracted. 


Fig.  240. 
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Fig.  28i^  is  shnilarto  Fig.  28S,  except  that  the  keeper  t  is  not 
made  use  of  and  the  armature  itself  swings  into  and  out  of  the 
mnge  of  the  intense  action  of  the  heat  from  the  burner  h.  Fig. 
24(^  is  a  diagmm  similar  to  Fig.  281,  except  that  in  place  of  using  a 
spring  and  stops,  the  armature  is  shown  as  connected  by  a  link, 
to  the  crank  of  a  Hv-wheel,  so  that  the  flv-wheel  will  !>e  revolve<l 
us  i-apidly  as  the  armatui-e  can  be  heated  and  cooled  to  tlie 
necessary  extent.  A  sj>ring  may  be  used  in  addition,  as  in  Fig. 
281.  In  Fig.  241  the  armatures  a  a  are  connect-ed  by  a  link,  so 
that  one  will  l)e  heating  while  the  other  is  cooling,  and  the  attrac- 
tion exerted  to  move  the  cooled  armature  is  availed  of  to  draw 
away  the  heated  armature  instead  of  using  a  spring. 
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Mr.  Tesla  ban  also  devoted  his  attention  to  tlie  development  of 
a  pyromagnetic  generator  of  electricity*  based  upon  the  following 
laws :  First,  tbat  electricity  or  electrical  energy  is  developed  in 
any  conducting  body  by  subjecting  such  body  to  a  varying  mag- 
netic influence ;  and  second,  that  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron 
or  other  magnetic  substance  may  be  partially  or  entirely  destroyed 
or  caused  to  disappear  by  raising  it  to  a  certain  temperature,  but 
restored  and  caused  to  reappear  by  again  lowering  its  tempera- 
ture to  a  certain  degree.  These  laws  may  be  applied  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  currents  in  many  ways,  the  principle  of 
which  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  viz.,  to  subject  a  conductor  to  a 
varying  magnetic  influence,  producing  such  variations  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  by  the  application  or 
action  of  a  varying  temperature  \x\^n  the  source  of  the  magnet- 
ism. This  principle  of  operation  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple 
experiment :  Place  end  to  end,  and  preferably  in  actual  contact, 
a  permanently  magnetized  steel  bar  and  a  strip  or  bar  of  soft  iron. 
Around  the  end  of  the  iron  bar  or  plate  wind  a  coil  of  insulated  wire. 
Then  apply  to  the  iron  between  the  coil  and  the  steel  bar  a  flame 
or  other  source  of  heat  which  will  be  capable  of  raising  that  por- 
tion of  the  iron  to  an  orange  red,  or  a  temperature  of  about  600° 
centigrade.  When  this  condition  is  reached,  the  iron  somewhat 
suddenly  loses  its  magnetic  properties,  if  it  be  very  thin,  and  the 
same  effect  is  produced  as  though  the  iron  had  been  moved  away 
from  the  magnet  or  the  heated  section  had  l)een  removed.  This 
change  of  position,  however,  is  accompanied  by  a  shifting  of  the 
magnetic  lines,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  variation  in  the  magnetic 
influence  to  which  the  coil  is  exposed,  and  a  current  in  the  coil 
is  the  resnlt.  Then  remove  the  flame  or  in  any  other  way  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  iron.  The  lowering  of  its  temperature  is 
accompanied  by  a  return  of  its  magnetic  properties,  and  another 
change  of  magnetic  conditions  occurs,  accompanied  by  a  current 
in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  coil.     The  same  operation  may  be 

1.  The  chief  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Mr.  Tcsia  Attacked  this  problem  io  a 
way  which  was,  from  the  standpoint  of  theory,  and  that  of  an  engineer,  far 
better  than  that  from  which  some  earlier  trials  in  this  direction  started.  The 
enlargement  of  these  ideas  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Tesla's  work  on  the  pyromag- 
netic generator,  treated  in  this  chapter.  The  chief  effort  of  the  inventor  was 
to  economize  the  heat,  which  was  accomplished  by  inclosing  the  iron  in  a  source 
of  heat  well  insulated,  and  by  cooling  the  iron  by  means  of  nteam.  utilizing  the 
steam  over  again.  The  constructien  also  permits  of  more  rapid  magnetic 
changes  per  unit  of  time,  meaning  larger  output. 
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repeated  indefinitely,  tlie  effect  ii]M)n  the  coil  being  similar  to 
tliat  which  would  follow  from  moving  the  magnetized  liar  to  and 
from  the  end  of  the  iron  bar  or  plate. 

The  device  illustrated  below  is  a  means  of  ohtaining  this 
result,  the  features  of  novelty  in  the  iiiveiition  being,  tirnt,  the 
employment  of  an  artificial  cooling  device,  and,  second,  inclosini; 
the  source  of  heat  and  that  jioi-tion  of  the  magnetic  circuit  ox- 
jKised  to  the  heat  and  artificially  cooling  the  heated  jMrt. 

These  improvements  are  applicable  generally  to  the  generators 
constructed  on  the  plan  alwve  descril>ed^that  is  to  say,  we  may 
use  an  artilicial  cooling  device  in  <;onjunction  with  a  variable  or 
varied  oi-  uniform  source  of  heat. 

Fig.  242  is  a  central  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  coni- 
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pletc  apparatus  and  Fig.  24-^  is  a  cross-section  of  the  magnetic 
armature-core  of  the  generator. 

Let  A  represent  a  magnetized  coi-e  or  jtennanent  magnet  the 
poles  of  which  arc  bridged  by  an  armature-core  composed  of  a 
casing  or  shell  b  inclosing  a  number  of  hollow  iron  tubes  c. 
Around  this  core  are  wound  the  conductors  k  k',  to  form  the 
coils  in  which  the  currents  are  developed.  In  the  circuits  ()f 
these  coils  are  current-consuming  devices,  as  f  f'. 

i>  is  a  funiace  or  closed  fire-box,  through  which  the  central 
portion  of  the  core  B  extends.  Above  the  tire  is  a  boiler  k,  con- 
taiuing  water.  The  flue  l  from  the  flre-box  may  extend  up 
through  the  boiler. 

o  is  a  water-supply  pipe,  and  h  is  the  st«am-exhauBt  pipe, 
which  communicates  with  all  the  tubes  c  in  the  armature  u,  so 
tliat  steam  escaping  from  the  boiler  will  pass  tlirough  the  tubes. 
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In  the  steam-exhaiist  pipe  ii  is  a  valve  v,  to  wliicli  is  connected 
the  lever  i,  by  the  movement  of  whicli  the  valve  is  opened 
or  closed.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  heat  of  the  fire  may  be 
utilized  for  other  purposes  after  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  needed 
has  been  applied  to  heating  the  core  b.  There  are  special  ad- 
vantages in  the  employment  of  a  cooling  de\ace,  in  that  the 
metal  of  the  core  b  is  not  so  quickly  oxidized.  Moreover,  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  applied  heat  and  of 
the  steam,  air,  or  whatever  gas  or  fluid  be  applied  as  the  cooling 
medium,  may  In?  increased  or  decreased  at  will,  whereby  the 
rapidity  of  the  magnetic  changes  or  fluctuations  may  be  regulated. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Anti-Sparkino  Dynamo  Brush  and  Commutator. 

In  direct  current  djTiamos  of  great  electromotive  force — siicli, 
for  instance,  as  those  used  for  arc  lighting — when  one  commuta- 
tor bar  or  plate  comes  out  of  contact  with  the  collecting-brush  a 
spark  is  apt  to  appear  on  the  commutator.  This  spark  may  Ik? 
due  to  the  break  of  the  complete  circuit,  or  to  a  shuut  of  low 
resistance  formed  by  the  brush  between  two  or  more  commuta- 
tor-bars. In  the  first  case  the  spark  is  more  apparent,  as  there  is 
at  the  moment  when  the  circuit  is  broken  a  discharge  of  the 
magnets  through  the  field  helices,  producing  a  great  spark  or 
flash  which  causes  an  unsteady  current,  rapid  wear  of  the  com- 
mutator bars  and  brushes,  and  waste  of  power.  The  sparking 
may  be  reduced  by  various  devices,  such  as  providuig  a  path  for 
the  current  at  the  moment  when  the  commutator  segment  or  bar 
leaves  the  brush,  by  short-circuiting  the  field-helices,  by  increar- 
ing  the  number  of  the  commutator-bars,  or  by  other  similar 
means ;  but  all  these  devices  are  expensive  or  not  fully  available, 
and  seldom  attain  the  object  desired. 

To  prevent  this  sparking  in  a  simple  manner,  Mr.  Tesla  some 
years  ago  employed  Mdth  the  commutator-bars  and  intervening 
insulating  material,  mica,  asbestos  paper  or  other  insulating  and 
incombustible  material,  arranged  to  bear  on  the  surface  of  the 
commutator,  near  to  and  behind  the  brush. 

In  the  drawings.  Fig.  244  is  a  section  of  a  commutator  with 
an  asbestos  insulating  device ;  and  Fig.  245  is  a  similar  view,  re- 
presenting two  plates  of  mica  upon  the  back  of  the  brush. 

In  Fig.  244,  c  represents  the  commutator  and  intervening 
insulating  material ;  b  b,  the  brushes,  d  d  are  sheets  of  asbestor^ 
paper  or  other  suitable  non-conducting  material,  ff  are  springs, 
the  pressure  of  which  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws 

9  9^ 

In  Fig.  245  a  simple  arrangement  is  shown  with  two  plates  of 

mica  or  other  material.     It  will  be  seen  that  whenever  one  com- 
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mutator  aeginent  paaHes  out  of  contact  witli  tlie  bru»h,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  arc  will  !«  prevented  by  the  interveninj;  insulating 
material  coming  in  contact  with  the  insulating  material  on  the 
brDsli. 

Asbestos  paper  or  clotli  impregnated  witli   zinc-oxide,  mag- 
ncitia,  zirconia,  or  other  suitable  material,  may  be  used,  as  the 


pai>er  and  cloth  are  soft,  and  serve  at  the  same  time  to  wipe  and 
))oIit!h  the  commutator ;  but  mica  or  any  other  suitable  material 
cran  be  employed,  provided  the  material  be  an  insulator  or  a  bad 
conductor  of  eloctricity. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Tcsla  turned  his  attention  again  to  the 
same  subject,  as,  perhaps,  was  very  natural  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  commutator  had  alwiiys  been  prominent  in  his  tliooghts, 
and  that  so  much  of  his  work  was  even  aimed  at  dispensing  with 
it  entirely  as  an  objcctioneble  and  unneeeiwary  part  of  dynamos 
and  motors.  In  these  later  t'fforts  to  remedy  commutator  troubles, 
Mr,  Tesla  constructs  a  commutator  and  the  collectors  therefor  in 
two  j>arts  mutually  adapted  to  one  another,  and,  so  far  as  the  es- 
sential features  are  concerned,  alike  in  mechanical  structure.  Se- 
lecting as  an  illustration  a  commutator  of  two  segments  adapted 
for  use  with  an  armature  the  coils  or  coil  of  which  have  but  two 
free  ends,  connected  respectively  to  the  segments,  the  bearing- 
surface  is  the  face  of  a  disc,  and  is  foi-med  of  two  metallic  quad- 
rant segments  and  two  insulating  segments  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  the  face  of  the  disc  is  smoothe<l  otf,  so  that  the  metal 
and  insulating  segments  are  flui^h.  The  part  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  usual  brushes,  or  the  "  collector,"  is  a  disc  of  the 
same  character  as  the  commutator  and  has  a  surface  Hmilarly 
formed  with  two  insulating  and  two  metallic  segments.  These 
two  parts  are  mounted  with  their  faces  in  contact  and  in  such 
nuinner  that  the  rotation  of  the  armature  causes  the  commutator 
to  turn  upon  the  collector,  whereby  the  currents  induced  in  tli;' 
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coils  are  taken  off  by  tlie  collector  segments  and  thence  conveyed 
off  by  suitable  conductors  leading  from  the  collector  segments. 
This  is  the  general  plan  of  the  construction  adopted.  Aside  from 
certain  adjuncts,  the  nature  and  functions  of  which  are  set  forth 
later,  this  means  of  commutation  will  be  seen  to  possess  many  im- 
portant advantages.  In  the  first  place  the  short-circuiting  and  the 
breaking  of  the  armature  coil  connected  to  the  commutator-seg- 
ments occur  at  the  same  instant,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
struction this  will  be  done  with  the  greatest  precision  ;  secondly,  the 
durati(m  of  both  the  break  and  of  the  short  circuit  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  first  results  in  a  reduction  which  amounts 
practically  to  a  suppression  of  the  spark,  since  the  break  and 
the  short  circuit  produce  opposite  effects  in  the  armature-coil. 
The  second  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  destructive  effect 
of  a  spark,  since  this  would  be  in  a  measure  proportional  to  the 
duration  of  the  spark  ;  while  lessening  the  duration  of  the  short 
circuit  obviously  increases  the  efficiencv  of  the  machine. 


Fig.  246. 


Fig.  247, 


The  mechanical  advantages  will  be  better  understood  by  re- 
ferring to  the  accompanying  diagrams,  in  which  Fig.  246  is  a 
central  longitudhial  section  of  the  end  of  a  shaft  with  the  im- 
proved commutator  carried  thereon.  Fig.  247  is  a  view  of  the 
inner  or  bearing  face  of  the  collector.  Fig.  248  is  an  end  view 
from  the  armature  side  of  a  modified  form  of  commutator.    Figs. 
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:J+tf  and  2."(0  are  views  of  details  of  Fig.  24S.  Fijj,  ii51  w  a  longi- 
tiiditml  central  section  of  anotlier  moditicstioii,  and  Fig.  i7rl  \a  a 
sectional  view  of  the  same,  a  is  the  t^nd  of  the  an  nature-shaft 
of  a  dynamo-eiectrie  macliiiie  or  motor,  a'  is  a  uleeve  of  insu- 
lating miterial  around  the  iihaft,  secured  in  place  hy  a  jicrew,  a'. 


Pin.  34ft  Fio.  24fl,  Fio.  aVl. 


Tlie  commutator  pntpur  is  in  the  furrii  of  a  di«c  which  is  made 
up  of  four  stigmentK  n  d'  r.  (t'.mmilar  to  thoHe  shown  in  Fig.  'I'M. 
Two  of  these  segments,  as  i»  ii',  arc  of  metal  and  are  in  electrical 
connection  with  the  ends  of  the  coils  on  the  armature.  The 
other  two  segments  are  of  insulating  material.  The  segments  are 
held  in  place  l»v  a  Imnd,  n,  of  insidating  material.  The  disc  is 
iield  in  place  bv  friction  or  hv  screws,  ;/'  i/'.  Fig.  "i+S  which 
secure  the  disc  tinidy  to  the  sleeve  a'. 

The  collector  is  made  in  the  Siime  form  as  tiie  commutator.  It 
is  composed  <)f  the  two  metallic  segments  k  k'  and  the  two  insu- 
lating segments  y  y',  bomid  together  bv  a  l>au<l,  c.  The  metallic 
segments  y.  y.'  are  of  the  same  or  ]»mctically  the  same  width  or 
extent  as  the  insulating  segments  or  spaces  of  the  commutator. 
The  colleetoris  secured  to  a  sleeve,  »',  by  screws  1/  ^,  and  the  sleeve 
is  arranged  tt>  tiini  freely  on  the  shaft  a.  The  end  of  tlie  sleeve 
b'  is  chtsed  by  a  plate,  /,  upon  which  presses  a  pivot-in)inted 
screw,  A,  adjustable  in  a  spring,  h,  whicii  acts  to  maintain  the 
collector  in  close  contact  with  the  commutator  and  to  compensate 
for  tlie  play  of  the  shaft.  The  collector  is  so  fixed  that  It  cannot 
turn  svith  the  shaft.  For  example,  tlie  diagram  shows  a  slotted 
plate,  K,  which  is  designed  to  be  attached  to  a  stationary  sui>port, 
and  an  ann  extending  from  the  collector  and  carrying  a  clamping 
screw,  L,  by  which  the  collector  may  be  adjusted  and  set  to  the 
desired  position. 

Mr.  Tesla  prefer  the  form  shown  in  Figs.  246  and  2+7  to  tit 
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the  insulating  Bugmente  of  both  commutator  and  collector  loosely 
and  to  provide  some  means — as,  for  example,  light  springs,  f  c, 
secureii  to  the  l>an<lH  a'  b',  respectively,  and  bearing  against  the 
segments — to  exert  a  light  pressure  upon  them  and  keep  thetn  in 
close  contact  and  to  compensate  for  wear.  The  metal  segments 
of  the  commutator  may  be  moved   forward  by  loosening  the 

The  line  wii-es  are  fed  from  the  metal  segments  of  the  collector, 
being  secured  thereto  in  any  convenient  manner,  the  plan  of  con- 
nections being  sliown  ai^  applied  to  a  modified  form  of  the  com- 
mutator in  Fig.  251.  The  commutator  and  the  collector  in  thus 
presenting  two  Hat  and  smooth  bearing  surfaces  prevent  most  ef- 
fectually by  mechanical  action  the  occnrrenee  of  sparks. 

The  insulating  segments  are  made  of  some  hard  material  capa- 
ble of  being  polished  and  formed  with  sharp  edges.  Such  mater- 
ials as  glass,  marble,  or  soapstone  may  be  advantageously  used. 
The  metal  segments  are  preferably  of  copper  or  brass ;  but  tliey 
may  have  a  facing  or  edge  of  durable  material — such  as  platinum 
or  the  like — where  the  sparks  are  liable  to  occar. 

In  Fig.  248  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  the  invention  is 
sliown,  a  form  designed  to  facilitate  the  conetructiori  and  replac- 


ing of  the  parts.  In  this  modification  the  commutator  and  col- 
lector are  made  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  previously 
described,  except  that  the  bands  b  o  are  omitted.  The  four  seg- 
ments of  each  part,  however,  are  secured  to  their  respective  sleeves 
by  screws  g'  g',  and  one  edge  of  each  segment  is  cut  away,  so  that 
small  plates  a  h  may  be  slipped  into  the  spaces  thus  formed.     Of 
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those  plates  a  a  are  of  metal,  and  are  in  contact  with  the  metal  seg- 
ments I)  d',  respectively.  The  other  two,  ift,  are  of  glass  or  mar- 
l)le,  and  they  are  all  better  square,  as  shown  in  Figs.  249  and  250, 
so  that  they  may  be  turned  to  present  new  edges  should  any  edge 
become  worn  by  use.  Light  springs  d  bear  upon  these  plates 
and  press  those  in  the  commutator  toward  those  in  the  collector, 
and  insulating  strips  r  e  are  secured  to  the  periphery  of  the  discs 
to  prevent  the  blocks  from  being  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  action. 
These  plate?*  are,  of  course,  useful  at  those  edges  of  the  segments 
only  where  sparks  are  liable  to  occur,  and,  as  they  are  easily  re- 
platred,  they  are  of  great  advantage.  It  is  considered  best  to  coat 
them  with  platinum  or  silver. 

In  Figs.  251  and  252  is  shown  a  construction  where,  instead  of 
solid  segments,  a  fluid  is  employed.  In  this  case  the  commuta- 
tor and  collector  are  made  of  two  insulating  discs,  s  t,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  metal  segments  a  space  is  cut  out  of  each  part,  as  at 
K  k',  corresponding  in  shape  and  size  to  a  metal  segment.  The 
two  parts  are  fitted  smoothly  and  the  collector  t  held  by  the 
screw  h  and  spring  n  against  the  commutator  s.  As  in  the  other 
cases,  the  connnutator  revolves  while  the  collector  remains  sta- 
tionary. The  ends  of  the  coils  are  connected  to  binding- j)ostrt 
a  X,  which  arc  in  electrical  connection  with  metal  plates  i  t  vnt\\\\\ 
tiie  recesses  in  the  two  parts  s  t.  These  chambers  or  recesses 
are  tilled  with  mercury,  and  in  the  collector  part  are  tubes  w  w, 
with  screws  w  tr^  carrying  springs  x  and  pistons  x',  which  com- 
pensate for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  mercury  under 
varying  tem))eratures,  but  which  are  sufficiently  strong  not  to 
yield  to  the  ))ressure  of  the  fluid  due  to  centrifugal  action,  and 
which  serve  as  binding-posts. 

In  all  the  above  cases  the  commutators  are  adapted  for  a  single 
coil,  and  the  device  is  particularly  suited  to  such  purposes.  The 
number  of  segments  may  be  increased,  however,  or  more  than 
one  commutator  used  with  a  single  armature.  Although  the 
bearing-surfaces  are  shown  as  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft 
or  axis,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  particular  the  construction  may 
be  very  greatly  modified. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
Auxiliary  Brush  Heoulatiox  of  Direct  Current  Dynamos. 

An  interesting  inetliod  devised  by  Mr.  Tesla  for  the  regula- 
tion of  direct  current  dynamos,  is  that  which  has  come  to  Ik? 
known  as  the  "third  bnisli"  metliod.  In  machines  of  tliis  ty]>e, 
devised  by  him  as  far  back  as  1885,  lie  makes  use  of  two  main 
brushes  to  which  the  ends  of  the  field  magnet  coils  are  connected, 
an  auxiliary  brush,  and  a  branch  or  shunt  connection  from  an  in- 
termediate  point  of  the  field  wire  to  the  auxiliary  brusli.* 

The  relative  positions  of  the  respective  brushes  are  varied, 
either  automatically  or  by  hand,  so  that  the  shunt  becomes  in- 
operative  when  the  auxiliary  brush  has  a  certain  position  upon 
the  commutator ;  but  when  the  auxiliary  brush  is  moved  in  it^^ 
relation  to  the  main  brushes,  or  the  latter  are  moved  in  their 
relation  to  the  auxiliary  brush,  the  electric  condition  is  disturbed 
and  more  or  less  of  the  current  through  the  iield-helices  i> 
diverted  through  the  shunt  or  a  current  is  passed  over  tlie  shunt 
to  the  tield-helices.  By  varying  the  relative  position  ujx)n  tlie 
commutator  of  the  respective  brushes  automatically  in  propor- 
tion to  the  varying  electrical  conditions  of  the  working-circuit, 
the  current  developed  can  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  di-- 
mands  in  the  working-circuit. 

Fig.  253  is  a  diagram  illustrating  the  invention,  showing  one 
core  of  the  tield-magnets  with  one  helix  wound  in  the  same  dirtn-- 
tion  throughout.  Figs.  254  and  255  are  diagrams  showing  one 
core  of  the  iield-magnets  with  a  portion  of  the  helices  woimd  in 
oi)posite  directions.     Figs.  256  and  257  are  diagrams  illustratinir 

^■^1^  ■■■  ■»■■  ■■■Mi^M  I  ■■■  aiMM  »^^—  ■      I  *  ■  -  ^     ■  ^1    ■  — 

1.  The  compiler  has  learned  partially  from  statemeots  made  on  »evenil 
occasions  in  journals  and  partially  by  personal  inquiry  of  Mr.  Tesla,  that  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  this  interesting  line  is  unpublished.  Id  these  inventions 
as  will  be  seen,  the  brushes  are  automatically  shifted,  but  in  the  broad  method 
barely  suggested  here  the  regulation  is  effected  without  any  change  in  the 
position  of  the  brushes.  This  auxiliary  brush  invention,  it  will  Xye  remem- 
bered, was  very  much  discussed  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  that 
this  work  of  Mr.  Tesla.  then  unknown  in  this  field,  is  now  brought  to  light 
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the  electric  devices  that  uiay  be  employed  for  automatically 
adjusting  the  brushes,  and  Fig.  258  is  a  diagram  illustrating  the 
positions  of  the  brushes  when  the  machine  is  being  energized  at 
the  start. 

a  and  h  are  the  positive  and  negative  brushes  of  the  main  or 
working-circuit,  and  c  the  auxiliary  brush.  The  working-circuit 
I)  extends  from  the  brushes  a  and  ft,  as  usual,  and  contains  elec- 
tric lamps  or  other  devices,  d',  eitlier  in  series  or  in  multiple 
arc. 

M  m'  represent  the  tield-helices,  tlie  ends  of  wliicli  are  con- 
nected to  the  main  brushes  a  and  h.  The  branch  or  slumt  wire 
r'  extends  from  tlie  auxiliary  bnish  c  to  the  circuit  of  the  field- 
helices,  and  is  connected  to  the  same  at  an  intermediate  point,  jr. 

H  represents  the  connnutator,  with  the  plates  of  ordinary  con- 
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struction.  When  tlie  auxiliary  brush /•  occupies  such  a  {position 
n|K>n  the  commutator  that  the  electro-motive  force  between  the 
brushes  a  and  c  is  to  the  electro-motive  force  between  the  bnishes 
c  and  ft  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  a  m  </  c  a  is  to  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  b  m'  *''  r  b,  the  potentials  of  the  ]X)ints  ,r  and  y  will 
he  equal,  and  no  current  will  flow  over  the  auxiliary  bnish ;  but 
when  the  brush  c  occupies  a  diflFerent  position  the  i)()tentials  of 
the  ]>ointi^  ./•  and  v  will  be  diflFerent,  and  a  current  will  flow  over 
the  auxiliary  brush  to  and  from  the  commutator,  acconling  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  brushes.  If,  for  instance,  the  commu- 
tator-space between  the  brushes  a  and  r,  when  the  latter  is  at  the 
neutral  jwint,  is  diminished,  a  current  will  flow  from  the  point  y 
over  the  shunt  c  to  the  brush  A,  thus  strengthening  the  current 
in  the  part  m',  and  j)artly  neutralizing  the  current  in  part  m  ;  but 
if  the  sjMice  between  the  brushes  a  and  e  is  increased,  the  cur- 
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rent  will  flow  over  the  auxiliary  brush  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  the  current  in  m  will  be  strengthened,  and  in  m'  partly  neu- 
tralized. 

I3y  combining  with  the  brushes  a,  J,  and  c  any  usual  automatic 
regulating  mechanism,  the  current  developed  can  be  regulated  in 
proportion  to  the  demands  in  the  working  circuit.     The  parts  m 


Fig.  254. 


and  m'  of  the  Held  wire  may  be  wound  in  the  same  direction. 
In  this  case  they  are  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  253 ;  or  the  part 
M  may  be  wound  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  shown  in  Figs. 

254  and  255. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  respective  cores  of  the  lield-mag- 
iiet^  are  subjected  to  neutralizing  or  intensifying  effects  of  the 
current  in  the  shunt  through  c\  and  the  magnetism  of  the  cores 
will  be  partially  neutralized,  or  the  points  of  greatest  magnetism 
shifted,  so  that  it  will  be  more  or  less  remote  from  or  approach- 
ing to  the  armature,  and  hence  the  aggregate  energizing  actions 
of  the  field  magnets  on  the  armature  will  be  correspondingly 
varied. 

In  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  258  the  regulation  is  effected  by 
shifting  the  point  of  greatest  magnetism,  and  in  Figs.  254  and 

255  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  current  in 
the  shunt  passing  through  the   neutralizing  helix. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  respective  brushes  may  be  varied 
by  moving  the  auxiliary  brush,  or  the  brush  c  may  remain  station- 
ary and  the  core  p  be  connected  to  the  main-brush  holder  a, 
HO  as  to  adjust  the  brushes  a  ft  in  their  i"elation  to  the  brush  r. 
If,  however,  an  adjustment  is  applied  to  all  the  brushes,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  257,  the  solenoid  should  be  connected  to  both  a  and  <?,  so 
as  t*)  move  them  toward  or  away  from  each  other. 

There  are  several  known  devices  for  giving  motion  in  proper- 
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tion  to  an  electric*  current.  In  Figs.  250  and  257  the  moving 
cores  are  shown  as  convenient  devices  for  obtaining  the  required 
extent  of  motion  with  very  sliglit  changes  in  tlie  current  ])assing 
through  the  helices.  It  is  understood  that  the  a<ljustment  of 
tlie  main  brushes  causes  variations  in  the  strengtli  of  the  current 
independently  of  the  relative  {K)8ition  of  those  brushes  to  the 
auxiliary  brush.  In  all  cases  the  adjustment  should  be  such  that 
no  current  flows  over  the  auxiliarv  brush  when  the  dvnamo  is 
running  with  its  normal  load. 

In  Figs.  256  and  257  a  a  indicate  the  main-brush  holder, 
carrying  the  main  i)nishes,  and  o  the  auxiliary-brush  holder, 
carrying  the  auxiliary  brush.  These  bnish-holders  are  movable 
in  arcs  concentric  w^ith  the  centre  of  the  commutator-shaft.  An 
iron  piston,  p,  of  the  solenoid  s,  Fig.  250,  is  attached  to  the  aux- 
iliary-brush holder  c.  The  adjustment  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
spring  and  screw  or  tightener. 

In  Fig.  257  instead  of  a  solenoid,  an  iron  tube  inclosing  a  coil 
is  shown.  The  piston  of  the  coil  is  attached  to  both  brush- 
holders  A  A  and  c.  When  the  brushes  are  moved  directly  by 
electrical  devices,  as  shown  in  Figs.  25r)  and  257,  these  are  so 
Cimstructed  that  the  fon*e  exerted  for  adjusting  is  practically 
uniform  through  the  whole  length  of  motion. 

It  is  true  that  auxiliary  brushes  have  been  uschI  in  ctmnection 
with  the  helices  of  the   field-wire;  but  in  these*  instances  the 
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lielices  receive  the  entire  current  through  the  auxiliarv  brush  or 
brushes,  and  these  brushes  could  not  be  taken  offunthout  break- 
ing the  circuit  through  the  field.  These  bnishes  cause,  move- 
over,  heavy  s])arking  at  the  commutator.  In  the  present 
C4ise  the  auxiliary  brush  causes  very  little  or  no  sparking,  and 
cAU  be  taken  off  without  breaking  the  cin^uit   through  the  field- 
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lielices.  Tlie  arrangeineiit  has,  besides,  the  advantage  of  facilitatiDg 
tlie  self-excitatioii  of  the  machine  in  all  cases  where  the  resis- 
tance of  the  iiekl-wire  is  very  great  comparatively  to  the  resis- 
tance of  the  main  circuit  at  the  start — for  instance,  on  arc-light 


Fig.  256. 


Fig.  257. 


machines.  In  this  ease  the  auxiliary  brush  c  is  placed  near  to,  or 
better  still  in  contact  with,  the  brush  i,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25S. 
In  this  manner  the  part  m'  is  completely  cut  out,  and  as  the  })art 
M  has  a  considerably  smaller  resistance  than  the  whole  lengtli  of 
the  field-wire  the  machine  excites  itself,  whereupon  the  auxiliary 
bnish  is  shifted  automatically  to  its  normal  position. 

In  a  further  method  devised  by  Mr.  Tesla,  one  or  more  auxili- 
ary brushes  are  employed,  by  means  of  which  a  portion  or  \\\^ 
whole  of  the  Held  coils  is  shunted.  According  to  the  relative  po- 
sition upon  the  commutator  of  the  respective  brushes  more  or 
less  current  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  helices  of  the  field,  and 
the  current  dev^eloped  by  the  machine  can  be  varied  at  will  by 
varying  the  relative  positions  of  the  brushes. 

In  Fig.  251),  a  and  h  are  the  positive  and  negative  brushes  of 
the  main  circuit,  and  o  an  auxiliary  brush.     The  main   circuit  i> 


Fig.  258. 


extends  from  the  brushes  a  and  A,  as  usual,  and  contains  the 
helices  m  of  the  field  wire  and  the  electric  lamps  or  other  work- 
ing devices.  The  auxiliary  brush  t*  is  connected  to  the  point  r 
of  the  main  circuit  bv  means  of  the  wire  c\     h  is  a  commutator 
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of  ordiiiarv  eoTwtniction.  It  will  have  been  seen  from  what  was 
said  already  that  when  the  electro-motive  force  between  the  brushes 
a  and  c  is  to  the  electromotive  force  between  tlie  brushes  c 
and  h  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  a  m  c'  g  a  is  to  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  J  c  b  c  (/  d,  the  potentials  of  the  iK)ints  ./•  and  y 
wnll  be  equal,  and  no  current  will  pass  over  the  auxiliary  brush 
c\  but  if  that  brush  occupies  a  different  }K)sition  relatively  to  the 
main  Inrushes  the. electric  condition  is  disturbed,  and  current 
\\\\\  flow  either  from  y  to  ,r  or  from  ./•  to  //,  according  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  brushes.  In  the  lirst  case  tlie  current  through 
the  tiehl-helices  will  be  j)artly  neutralized  and  the  magnetism  of 
the  Held  magnets  will  be  diminished.  In  the  second  case  the 
current  will  be  increased  and  the  magnets  gain  strength.  By 
<'ombining  with  the  brushes  a  h  c  any  automatic  regulating 
mechanism,  the  current  developed  can  be  regulated  automatically 
in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  working  circuit. 

In  Figs.  2f>4  and  2H5  some  of  the  automatic  means  are  repre- 
sented that  may  be  used  for  moving  the  brushes.  The  core  r, 
Fig.  2H4,  of  the  solenoid-helix  s  is  connected  with  the  bnish  r  to 
move  the  same,  and  in  Fig.  205  the  core  i»  is  shown  as  within  the 
helix  s,  and  connected  with  brushes  a  and  <*,  so  as  to  move  the 
same  toward  or  from  each  other,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  the  helix,  the  helix  being  within  an  iron  tube,  s',  that 
becomes  magnetize<l  and  increases  the  action  of  the  solenriid. 

In  practice  it  is  sufficient  to  move  only  the  auxiliary  brush,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2*>4,  as  the  regulation  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  changes;  but  the  relative  })<)sition  of  the  auxiliary  bnish 
to  the  main  brushes  mav  be  varied  bv  niovin»f  the  main  brushes, 

or  lH)th  main  and  auxiliarv  brushes  mav  be  moved,  as  illustrated 

»  •  » 

in  Fig.  205.  In  the  latter  two  cases,  it  will  be  understood,  the 
moti(m  of  the  main  brushes  relativelv  to  the  neutral  line  of  the 
ma(*hine  causes  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  current  inde- 
l>endently  of  their  relative  i)osition  to  the  auxiliarv  brush.  In 
all  cases  the  adjustment  may  be  such  that  when  the  machine  is 
running  with  the  ordinary  loa<l,  no  current  flows  over  the  auxil- 
iarv brush. 

The  Held  heli<*es  may  be  connected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  251),  or  a 
]>art  of  the  field  helices  may  be  in  theoutgoingand  the  other  part 
in  the  return  circuit,  and  two  auxiliarv  brushes  may  be  empl<»yed 
as  sho^^l  in  Figs.  201  and  2r»2.  Instead  of  shunting  the  whole 
of  the  field  helices,  a  portion  only  of  such  helices  may  be  shunte<l, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  200  and  202. 
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The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  262  is  advantageous,  as  it  dim- 
inishes the  sparking  npon  the  commutator,  the  main  circuit  being 
closed  through  the  auxiliary  brushes  at  the  moment  of  the  break 
of  the  circuit  at  the  main  brushes. 


Fio.  269. 


»AC 


Fro.  260. 


Fio.  261. 


Fio.  262. 


Fio.  263. 


The  field  helices  may  be  wound  in  the  same  direction,  or  a  part 
may  In?  w<mnd  in  opposite  directions. 

The  connection  between  the  helices  and  the  auxiliary  brush  or 
brushes  mav  be  made  bv  a  wire  of  small  resistAuce,  or  a  resistant^ 
may   bo  interposed  (r,  Fig.  2(i8,)  between  the  point  jr  and  the 
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auxiliary  brush  or  bruslies  to  divide  the  seneitiveneBs  when  the 
brushes  are  adjusted. 

The  accompanying  sketches  also  illustrate  improvements  made 
by  Mr.  Teela  in  the  mechanical  devices  used  to  eflfect  the  shift- 
ing of  the  brushes,  in  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  brush.  Fig.  2^6  is 
an  elevation  of  the  regulator  with  the  frame  partly  in  section  ; 
and  Fig.  267  is  a  section  at  the  line  xx^  Fig.  266.  c  is  the  com- 
mutator; B  and  b',  the  brush-holders,  b  carrying  the  main 
brushes  a  a' ,  and  b'  the  auxiliary  or  shunt  brushes  b  b.  The 
axis  of  the  brush-holder  b  is  supported  by  two  pivot-screws,  p  p. 
The  other  brush-holder,  a',  has  a  sleeve,  (/,  and  is  movable 
around  the  axis  of  the  brush-holder  b.  In  tliis  way  both  brush- 
holders  can  turn  very  freely,  the  friction  of  the  parts  being 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Over  the  brush-holders  is  mounted  the 
solenoid  s,  which   rests  upon  a  forked  column,  c.     This  column 


Fig.  264.  Fig.  265. 

also  affords  a  support  for  the  pivots  jp/?,  and  is  fastened  ui)on  a 
solid  bracket  or  projection,  p,  which  extends  from  the  base  of 
tlie  machine,  and  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  same.  The 
brush-holders  b  b'  are  connected  by  means  of  the  links  e  e 
and  the  cross-piece  f  to  the  iron  core  i,  which  slides  freely  in  the 
tube  T  of  the  solenoid.  The  iron  core  i  has  a  screw,  *,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  raised  and  adjusted  in  its  position  relatively 
to  the  solenoid,  so  that  the  pull  exerted  upon  it  by  the  solenoid 
is  practically  uniform  through  the  whole  length  of  motion  whicli 
is  required  to  eflfect  the  regulation.  In  order  to  eflfect  the 
adjustment  with  greater  precision,  the  core  i  is  provided  with  a 
small  iron  screw,  8\  The  core  being  first  brought  very  nearly 
in  the  required  position  relatively  to  the  solenoid  by  means  of 
the  screw  *,  the  small  screw  s'  is  tlien  adjusted  until  the  magnetic 
attraction  upon  the  core  is  the  same  when  the  core  is  in  any  posi. 
tion.  A  convenient  stop,  ^,  serves  to  limit  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  iron  core. 
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To  cheek  noinowliat  tlie  iiioveinent  of  the  core  i,  a  daeli-jKit,  k, 
hi  iise<i.  Tlie  piston  i.  of  the  dash-pot  is  provided  with  a  valve, 
V,  which  o]»ens  by  a  downward  pressure  and  allows  an  easj 
downward  movement  of  the  ii-on  core  i,  bnt  closes  and  checkw 
the  movement  of  the  core  when  it  is  pulled  np  by  the  action 
of  the  Holenoid. 

To  balance  the  opjKising  forces,  the  weight  of  the  moving 
parts,  and  the  pull  exerted  by  the  solenoid  upon  the  iron  core, 
the  weights  w  w  may  he  used.  The  adjustment  is  such  that 
when  the  solenoid  is  tmversed  hy  the  normal  current  if  is  just 
strong  enough  to  balance  the  downward  i>iill  of  the  parts. 

The  electrical  circn it-connections  are  snhntantiallv  the  same  as 


Fio.  267. 


indicated  in  the  pi-evions  diagrams,  the  solenoid  being  in  ,-«rioi- 
with  the  circuit  when  the  translating  devices  are  in  series,  and  in 
shunt  when  the  devices  are  iu  multiple  are.  The  operation  of 
the  device  is  as  follows:  When  upon  a  decrease  of  the  resis- 
tance of  the  circuit  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  current  is 
increase<l,  the  solenoid  s  gains  in  strength  and  pulls  up  the  iron 
core  I,  tlnis  shifting  the  main  bniahes  in  the  direction  of  rotation 
and  the  auxiliary  bruslies  in  the  opposite  way.  This  diminisliee 
the  strength  of  the  current  until  the  opposing  forces  are  balanced 
and  tlie  solenoid  is  traversed  by  the  normal  current ;  but  if  from 
any  cause  the  current  in  the  circuit  is  diminished,  then  the  weiglit 
of  the  moving  ]>arts  overcomes  the  pull  of  the  solenoid,  the  iron 
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core  I  deftC'cnds,  tlius  Hhifting  the  brusheK  tlie  opjxisite  way  and 
increasing  tlie  current  t(i  the  normal  strengtli.  Tlie  dafih-pot 
connected  to  the  iron  core  i  niav  he  of  ordinary  construction ; 
hut  it  is  better,  especially  in  niacliineft  for  arc  liglits,  to  provide 
the  piston  of  the  dash-pot  with  a  valve,  as  indicated  in  the  dia- 
grams. This  valve  j)ermits  a  comparatively  easy  downward  move- 
ment of  the  iron  core,  but  checks  its  movement  when  it  is  drawn 
up  by  the  solenoid.  Such  an  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
that  a  great  nund)er  of  lights  may  be  put  on  without  diminishing 
the  light- power  of  the  lamps  in  the  circuit,  as  the  bnishes  assume 
at  once  the  proper  position.  When  lights  are  cut  out,  the  dash- 
pot  acts  to  retard  the  movement ;  but  if  the  current  is  considerably 
increased  the  solenoid  gets  abnonnally  strong  and  the  brushes 
are  shifted  instantly.  The  regulator  being  i>roj)erly  adjuste<l, 
lights  or  other  devices  may  be  put  on  or  out  with  s(»arcely  any 
pei-ceptible  difference.  It  is  ol)viou8  that  instead  of  the  dash-pot 
any  other  retardintjf  <levice  mav  be  used. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Improvkmknt  in  thk  Construction  of  Dynamos  and  Motors. 

This  invention  of  Mr.  Tesla  is  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  dynamo  or  magneto  electric  machines  or  motors, 
consisting  in  a  novel  form  of  frame  and  field  magnet  which  ren- 
ders the  machine  more  solid  and  compact  as  a  structure,  which 
requires  fewer  parts,  and  which  involves  less  trouble  and  expense 
in  its  manufacture.  It  is  applicable  to  generators  and  motors 
generally,  not  only  to  those  which  have  independent  circuits 
adapted  for  use  in  the  Tesla  alternating  current  system,  but  to 
other  continuous  or  alternating  current  machines  of  the  ordinarj- 
type  generally  used. 

Fig.  2f>8  shows  the  machine  in  side  elevation.  Fig.  269  is  a 
vertical  sectional  view  of  the  field  magnets  and  frame  and  an  end 
view  of  the  armature ;  and  Fig.  270  is  a  plan  view  of  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  frame  and  the  armature,  a  portion  of  the  latter 
being  cut  away. 

The  field  magnets  and  frame  are  cast  in  two  ])art8.  These 
parts  are  identical  in  size  and  shape,  and  each  consists  of  the  solid 
plates  or  ends  a  b,  from  which  project  inwardly  the  cores  c  oand 
the  side  bars  or  bridge  pieces,  e  f.  The  precise  shape  of  these 
parts  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice — that  is  to  say,  each  casting, 
as  shown,  forms  an  approximately  rectangular  frame ;  but  it  might 
obviously  be  more  or  less  oval,  round,  or  square,  without  de- 
parture from  the  invention.  It  is  also  desirable  to  reduce  the 
width  of  the  side  bare,  e  f,  at  the  center  and  to  so  proportion  the 
parts  that  when  the  frame  is  put  together  the  spaces  between  the 
pole  pieces  will  be  practically  equal  to  the  arcs  which  the  sur- 
faces of  the  poles  occupy. 

The  bearings  o  for  the  armature  shaft  are  cast  in  the  sidebars 
K  F.  Tlie  field  coils  are  either  wound  on  the  pole  pieces  or  on  a 
form  and  then  slipped  on  over  the  ends  of  the  pole  pieces. 
The  lower  part  or  casting  is  secured  to  the  base  after  being 
finished  off.     The  armature  k  on  its  shaft  is  then  moonted  in 
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tlie  l)eariiigfi  of  tlie  lower  casting  and  the  other  part  of  the  frame 
pla4re<l  in  poHitiuti,  dowel  pitiH  I.  or  any  otlier  lueann  being  nned  to 
secure  the  two  partR  in  proper  position. 


In  onler  to  Kccnre  an  easier  tit,  the  side  hars  k  f,  and  end  pieceo, 
A  B,  are  60  cast  that  slote  si  are  formed  when  the  two  parts  are 
pnt  together. 
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This  machine  posBesses  several  advantages.  For  example,  if  we 
magnetize  the  cores  alternately,  as  indicated  by  the  characters  n 
8,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  magnetic  circuit  between  the  poles  of 
each  part  of  a  casting  is  completed  through  the  solid  iron  side 
bars.  The  bearings  for  the  shaft  are  located  at  the  neutral  points 
of  the  field,  so  that  the  armature  core  is  not  aflFected  by  the  mag- 
netic condition  of  the  field. 

The  improvement  is  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  four  pole  pieceei, 
as  it  is  evident  that  each  pole  piece  could  be  divided  or  more  than 
four  formed  by  the  shape  of  the  casting. . 


^ 


ClIAPTEIl  XL. 

At  one  time,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Mr.  Tesla  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  arc*  lighting,  which  then  occu- 
pied public  attention  and  readily  enlisted  the  support  of  c^apital. 
He  therefore  worked  out  a  system  which  was  confided  to  a  com- 
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pany  formed  for  its  exploitation,  and  then  proceeded  to  devote 
his  energies  to  the  perfection  of  the  details  of  his  more  celebrated 
"  rotary  field"  motor  system.  The  Tesla  arc  lighting  apparatus 
ap|)eared  at  a  time  when  a  great  many  other  lamps  and  machines 
were  in  the  market,  but  it  commanded  notice  by  its  ingenuity. 
Its  chief  purpose  was  to  lessen  the  manufacturing  cost  and  sim- 
plify the  ])rocesses  of  operation. 

We  will  take  up  the  dynamo  first.  Fig.  271  is  a  longitudinal 
section,  and  Fig.  21*2  a  cross  section  of  the  machine.  Fig.  27«^  is 
a  top  view,  and  Fig.  274  a  side  view  of  the  magnetic  frame.  Fig. 
27i>  is  an  end  view  of  the  commutator  bars,  and  Fig.  27t>  is  a 
section  of  the  shaft  and  conmuitator  bars.  Hg.  277  is  a  diagram 
illustrating  the  coils  of  the  armature  ami  the  connections  to  the 
commutator  plates. 

The  cores  r  r  c  r  of  the  field-magnet«  are  tapering  in  both 
dii-ections,  as  shown,  for  the  purposes  of  concentrating  the  mag- 
netism upon  the  middle  of  the  ]K>le-pieces. 

The  connecting-frame  f  f  of  the  field-magnets  is  in  the  form 
indiwited  in  the  side  view,  Fig.  274,  the  lower  j)art  being  pro- 
vided with  the  spreading  curved  cAst  legs  ^  ^,  so  that  the  machine 
will  rest  firmly  upon  two  base-bars,  r  r. 

To  the  lower  pole,  s,  of  the  field-magnet  m  is  fastened,  by 
means  f>f  babbitt  or  other  fusible  dianiagnetic  material,  the  base 
B,  which  is  provide<l  with  bearings  b  for  the  armature-shaft  n. 
The  base  b  ha«  a  projection,  p,  which  supports  the  brush-holders 
and  the  regulating  devices,  which  are  of  a  sj)ecial  character  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Tesla. 

The  armature  is  constructed  with  the  view  to  reduce  to  a  min- 
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immii  tlie  li'ss  of  power  tine  to  Foueault  ciirreiitG  and  to  the 
change  of  polaritv,  and  ateo  to  shorten  as  niiicli  as  possible  the 
length  of  the  inactive  wire  wound  upon  tlie  arniatuw  core. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  tlie  armature  is  revolved  between 
the  poles  of  the  iield-iimgneti^,  currents  are  generated  in  the  iron 
body  of  the  armature  which  develop  heat,  and  consequently  can pe 


a  wajitc  of  |)ower.  Owing  to  tlie  inutnal  action  of  the  lines  of 
force,  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  and  the  speed  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  tlic  armature  core,  thece  cnrrents  are  generated 
principally  on  and  near  the  surface  of  tlie  armature  core,  dimin- 
ishing in  strength  gradually  toward  the  centre  of  the  core. 
Their  quantity  is  under  some  conditions  pro]X)rtional  to  the 
length  of  the  iron  body  in  the  direction  in  which  these  currents 
are  generated.  By  subdividing  the  iron  core  electrically  in  this 
<lirection,  the  generation  of  these  currents  can  be  reduced  to  a 
great  extent.  For  instance,  if  the  length  of  the  armature-core  is 
twelve  inclies,  and  by  a  suitable  constmction  it  is  subdivided 
electrically,  so  that  there  are  in  the  generating  direction  six  inches 
of  iron  and  six  inches  of  intervening  air-spaces  or  insulating  nm- 
terial,  the  waste  currents  will  be  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent. 

As  shown  in  the  diagrams,  the  armature  is  constructed  of  thin 
iron  discs  odd,  of  various  diameters,  fastened  upon  the  arma- 
ture-shaft in  a  suitable  manner  and  arranged  accruing  to  their 
sizes,  so  tliat  a  series  of  iron  bodies,  i  i  !,  is  fonned,each  of  which 
diminishes  in  thickness  from  the  centre  toward  the  peripherk*. 
At  both  ends  of  the  armature  the  inwardly  curved  discs  */  d,  of 
cast  iron,  are  fastened  to  the  armature  shaft. 

The  armatnre  core  t)eing  constructed  as  shown,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  on  those  portions  of  the  armature  that  are  the  most 
remote  from  the  axis,  and  where  the  currents  are  principally  de- 
veloped, the  length  of  iron  in  the  generating  direction  ie  only  a 
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fiiimll  frrtction  nf  tlie  total  length  nf  tliu  aniiaturt;  coro,  aud  l>e- 
sides  this  the  iron  \nAy  '\n  aubdivided  in  the  generating  direction, 
and  therefore  the  Foiicault  currents  are  greatly  retluced.  Another 
cauHe  of  lieating  is  the  nhifting  of  the  poles  of  the  armature  core. 
In  eonsc(|oence  of  the  suhdivision  of  the  iron  in  the  armature 
and  the  increased  linrface  for  radiation,  the  risk  of  heating  U 
lewttencd. 

The  iron  discs  n  u  i»  are  insulated  or  coated  with  s<-)ni«  insulat- 
ing-paint, a  verv  careful  insulation  lieing  unnecessary,  a^  an 
electrical  contact  hetweeii  several  dis<s  can  only  occur  at  plaiics 
wliere  the  generated  currents  are  comparati \-cly  weak.  An 
armature  core  constnicted  in  the  manner  dcficril>ed  may  he  re- 
volved between  the  poles  of  the  tiehl  inagnetw  without  showing 
the  slightest  increase  of  temperature. 

The  end  diws,  (/  (/,  which  are  of  MitKcient  thickness  and,  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness,  of  cast-iron,  are  curved  inwardly,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  drawings.  The  extent  of  the  curve  is  de]teiident 
on  the  amount  of  wiiv  to  Ik-  wound  upon  the  armatures.  In  this 
machine  the  wire  is  wound  upon  the  armature  in  two  su|>er- 
imposed  parts,  and  the  cnrveof  the  end  discs,  i^^f/,  isso  calculated 
that  the  timt  pait — that  is,  practically  half  of  the  wire — just  tills 


nj)  tlie  hollow  space  to  the  line  j-  x;  or,  if  the  wire  is  wound  in 
any  other  manner,  the  curve  is  sncli  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
wire  is  woun<l,  the  outside  mass  of  wires,  >r,  and  the  inside  mass 
of  wires,  w',  are  eipial  at  each  side  of  the  plane  t  r.  In  this  case 
the  passive  or  ele<'trically-inBctive  wires  are  of  the  smallest 
length  practicahle.     The  arrangement  has  further  the  advantajje 
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tliat  the  total   lengths  of  the  crossing  wires  at  the  two  sides  of 
the  plane  x  x  are  practically  equal. 

To  equalize  further  the  armature  coils  at  both  sides  of  the 
plates  that  are  in  contact  with  the  brushes,  the  winding  and  con- 
necting up  is  eifected  in  the  following  manner :  The  whole  wii-e 
is  wound  upon  the  armature-c^ore  in  two  superimposed  jwirts, 
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Fig.  274. 

which  are  thoroughly  insulated  from  each  other.  Each  of  thest* 
two  ])arts  is  composed  of  three  scpamted  groups  of  coils.  The 
first  group  of  coils  of  the  first  part  of  wire  being  wound  and 
connected  to  the  commutator-bars  in  the  usual  maimer,  this  group 
is  insulated  and  the  scctmd  group  vround ;  but  the  coils  vi  this 
second  grouj),  instead  of  being  connected  to  the  next  following 
commutator  bars,  are  connected  to  the  directly  opposite  bars  of 
the  commutator.  The  second  group  is  then  insulated  and  the 
third  group  wound,  the  coils  of  this  group  being  connected  to 
those  bars  to  which  thev  would  be  connected  in  the  usual  wax. 
The  wires  are  then  thoroughly  insulated  and  the  secon<l  ))art  of 
wire  is  wound  and  connected  in  the  same  manner. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  are  twenty -four  coils — that  is, 
twelve  in  each  part — and  consequently  twenty-four  comnnitator 
plates.  There  will  be  in  each  part  thi'ee  grou]>s,  each  containing 
four  coils,  and  the  coils  will  be  connected  as  follows : 

Groups,                              (\nH mutator  liar^. 
i  First I —  5 


First  part  of  wire 


^  Second 17—21 

(Third 1>— 18 


First 13—17 

Second  part  of  vAr^  \  Second 5 —  9 

Third 21—  1 

In  constructing  the  armature  core  and  winding  and  connecting 

the  coils  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  passive  or  electrically  in- 
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iSS 


a«?tiv«  wire  in  retiuce^l  to  «  miiiiiiiuiii,  uiiil  tlie  caiU  at  each 
Hide  of  the  j)latt;i4  that  are  in  oontAet  witli  tlie  brunliee  are  pree- 
ticallv  e(|tial.  In  tliis  way  tlie  electrical  ettieieiioy  of  the  ma- 
chine is  increased. 

Theeoininiitator  plHtcR  /  are  whown  ai>  out^^idc  the  t>earing  b  of 


Fin.  a 


the  armature  chaft.  The  wliaft  h  in  tubular  and  riplit  at  the  emi 
portion,  and  tlie  wirex  are  carried  tiirou^h  the  name  in  the  uitual 
manner  and  connected  to  the  rertj»ective  conimutator  plates,  Tfie 
conimutHlor  platen  are  upon  a  cylinder,  w,ftnd  insulated,  and  this 
cylinder  in  |)ropcrly  plm-wl  and  then  ncnired  by  e>f|>anding  the 
Bplit  end  of  the  nhaft  by  a  tapcrinjrwrcw  plug,  '■- 
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The  arc  ianipB  invented  by  Mr.  Tenia  for  uwe  on  the  circnits 
from  the  almve  dencrilHMl  dynamo  are  tliose  in  which  the  wpam- 
tion  and  feed  ni  the  CHrlHiii  electnxlen  or  their  equivalents  in  ac- 
coinpliHlied  by  meannof  electro-nia^ietnor  ttolenoidnin  connectiou 
with  Huitahle  clutch  niechaniHrn,  and  were  dewifn't^l  for  the  purpose 
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of  reinedying  certain  faults  oommon  to  arc  lamps. 

He  proposed  to  prevent  the  frecjuent  vibrations  of  the  movable 
carbon  "point"  and  flickering  of  the  light  arising  therefrom  ;  to 
prevent  the  falling  into  contact  of  the  carbons ;  to  dispense  with 
the  dash  pot,  dock  work,  or  gearing  and  similar  devices ;  to  ren- 
der the  lamp  extremely  sensitive,  and  to  feed  the  carbon  almost 
imperceptiblv,  and  therebv  obtain  a  very  steady  and  unifonn 
light. 

In  that  class  of  lamps  where  the  regulation  of  the  arc  is  effected 
by  forces  acting  in  opposition  on  a  free,  movable  rod  or  lever  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  electrode,  all  or  some  of  the  forces 
being  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  current,  any  change  in 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  circuit  causes  a  vibration  and  a  cor- 
responding flicker  in  the  light.  This  diflSculty  is  most  apparent 
when  there  are  only  a  few  lamps  in  circuit.  To  lessen  this  difli- 
culty  lamps  have  been  constructed  in  which  the  lever  or  armature, 
after  the  establishing  of  the  arc,  is  kept  in  a  iixed  ])osition  and 
cannot  vibrate  during  the  feed  operation,  the  feed  mechanism 
a<»ti!ig  independently ;  but  in  these  lamps,  when  a  clamp  is  em- 
ployed, it  frequently  occurs  that  the  carbons  come  into  contact 
and  the  light  is  momentarily  extinguished,  and  frequently  ])arts 
of  the  circuit  are  injured.  In  both  these  classes  of  lamps  it  has 
been  customary  to  use  dash  jxit,  clock  work,  or  equivalent  retard- 
ing devices ;  l)ut  these  are  often  unreliable  and  objectionable,  and 
increase  the  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  Tesla  combines  two  electro-magnets — one  of  low  resis- 
tance in  the  main  or  lamp  circuit,  and  the  other  of  comparatively 
high  resistance  in  a  shunt  around  the  arc — a  movable  armature 
lever,  and  a  special  feed  mechanisnj,  the  part*i  being  arranged  so 
that  in  the  normal  working  position  of  the  annature  lever  the 
same  is  kept  almost  rigidly  in  one  position,  and  is  not  affected 
even  by  considerable  changes  in  the  electric  circuit ;  but  if  the 
carbons  fall  into  contact  the  armature  will  be  actuated  bv  the 
magnets  so  as  to  move  the  lever  and  start  the  arc,  and  hold  the 
carbons  until  the  arc  lengthens  and  the  armature  lever  returns  to 
the  nonnal  position.  After  this  the  carbon  rod  holder  is  released 
bv  the  action  of  the  feed  mechanism,  so  as  t(»  feed  the  carlnm  and 
restore  the  arc  to  its  normal  length. 

Fig.  27S  is  an  elevation  of  the  mechanism  made  use  of  in 
this  arc  lamp.  Fig.  271*  is  a  plan  view.  Fig.  280  is  an  ele- 
vation   of   the  Imlancing  lever  and  spring;    Fig.  281    is  a  de- 
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tactied  plan  view  of  tlie   pole  pieces  and  ariiiatiireK  upon   the 
friction  clamp,  and  Fi^,  2H2  is  a  section  of  the  clamping  tube, 

M  it)  a  helix  of  coaree  wire  in  a  circuit  from  the  lower  carbon 
)iolder  to  the  negative  binding  screw — .  n  laa  lielix  of  tine  wire 
in  a  shunt  between  tlie  positire  binding  ncrcw  -f*  iid  tl»e 
negative  binding  screw  --.  The  upper  carbon  liolder  si^  a  paral- 
lel n>d  sliding  through  the  plates  a  »^  of  the  frame  of  the  lamp, 
and  hence  the  electric  current  passes  fnnn  the  positive  binding 


rid  uji[>er  carl>on 
r  and  a  Tiietiillic 


Fio.  281 


jHMt  -{-  tlirongli  the  plate  s',  carlxm  holdci 
to  the  lower  carbon,  and  thence  by  tJie  I 
connection  to  the  lielix  m. 

The  carbon  holders  are  of  the  usual  character,  and  tn  insure 
electric  connections  the  uprings  /  are  made  use  of  to  gra«p  the 
upi>or  carbon  holding  rod  s,  bnt  to  allow  the  rod  to  slide  freely 
throu<;h  the  same.  These  springs  /  may  be  adjusted  in  their 
pressure  by  the  wrew  in,  and  the  spring  /  may  l>e  sustained  upini 
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any  Kuitable  support.     They  are  shown  as  connected  with  the 
upper  end  of  the  core  of  the  magnet  n. 

Around  the  carbon-holding  rod  s,  between  the  plates  s'  fi*S 
there  is  a  tube,  r,  which  forms  a  clamp.  This  tube  is  counter- 
bored,  as  seen  in  the  section  Fig.  282,  so  that  it  bears  upon  the 
rod  6  at  its  upper  end  and  near  the  middle,  and  at  the  lower  end  of 
this  tubular  clamp  r  there  are  annature  segments  /•  of  soft  ir*>n. 
A  frame  or  arm,  /i,  extending,  preferal)ly,  from  the  core  n',  su]>- 
ports  the  lever  a  by  a  fulcrum-pin,  o.  This  lever  a  has  a  hole, 
through  which  the  upper  end  of  the  tubular  clamp  k  jwisses 
freely,  and  from  the  lever  a  is  a  link,  y,  to  the  lever  t^  whicli 
lever  is  pivoted  at  y  to  a  ring  up<m  one  of  the  columns  s*.  This 
lever  t  has  an  opening  or  bow  surrounding  the  tubular  clamp 
R,  and  there  are  pins  or  pivotal  connections  w  between  the  lever 
t  and  this  clamp  r,  and  a  spring,  z*^,  serves  to  suppiirt  or  suspend 
the  weight  of  the  parts  and  balance  them,  or  nearly  so.  This 
spring  is  adjustable. 

At  one  end  of  the  lever  a  is  a  soft-iron  armature  block,  a^  over 
the  core  m'  of  the  helix  m,  and  there  is  a  limiting  screw,  r,  jMisfi- 
ing  through  this  armature  block  at,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  a  is  a  soft  iron  armature  block,  i,  with  the  end  tapering  i>r 
wedge  shaped,  and  tlie  same  comes  close  to  and  in  line  with  the 
lateral  projection  t'  on  the  core  n^.  The  lower  ends  of  the  cores 
m'  n^  are  made  with  laterally  projecting  pole-pieces  m*  n",  respe<-t- 
ively,  and  these  ))ole-pieces  are  conclave  at  their  outer  ends,  and 
are  at  opposite  sides  of  the  armature  segments  /•  at  the  lower  cud 
of  the  tubular  clamp  k. 

The  operation  of  these  devices  is  as  follows  :  In  the  condition 
of  inaction,  the  upper  carbon  rests  upon  the  lower  one,  and  when 
the  electric  current  is  turned  on  it  passes  freely,  by  the  frame 
and  spring  /,  through  the  rods  and  carbons  to  the  coarse  wire  and 
helix M,  and  to  the  negative  binding  post  v  and  the  core  m'  thereby 
is  energized.  The  ]X)le  piece  m^  attracts  the  armature  r,  and  by 
the  lateral  ])ressure  causes  the  clamp  r  to  gi'asp  the  rod  s',  antl 
the  lever  a  is  siniultaneously  moved  from  the  position  shown  hy 
dotted  lines.  Fig.  278,  to  the  normal  position  shown  in  fullline«, 
and  in  so  doing  the  link  q  and  lever  t  are  raised,  lifting  the  clamp 
R  and  8,  sepamting  the  carbons  and  forming  the  arc.  The  mag- 
netism of  the  pole  piece  e  tends  to  hold  the  lever  a  level,  or 
nearly  so,  the  core  n^  being  energized  by  the  current  in  the  shunt 
which  contains  the  helix  n.     In  this  position  the  lever  a  is  not 
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moved  hv  anv  ordinary  variarion  in  the  current,  because  the  ami- 
ature  b  is  stronf^ly  attracted  by  the  magnetism  of  e^  and  tlicse 
partB  are  clo^e  to  each  other,  and  the  magnetism  of  e  acts  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetism  of  tlie  core  m'.  If,  now,  the  arc  becomes 
too  long,  the  current  through  the  helix  m  is  lessened,  and  tlie  mag- 
netism of  the  core  n'  is  increased  by  the  greater  current  passing 
thmugh  the  shunt,  and  this  core  x',  attracting  the  segmental  arm- 
ature r,  lessens  the  hold  of  the  clamp  r  upon  the  rod  s,  allowing 
the  latter  to  slide  and  lessen  the  length  of  the  arc,  which  instantly 
restores  the  magnetic  e(iuilibriuni  and  ciiuses  the  clamp  r  to  hold 
the  rod  s.  If  it  happens  that  the  carbons  fall  into  contact,  then 
the  magnetism  of  x^  is  lessened  so  much  that  the  attraction  of 
the  magnet  m  will  be  sutticient  to  move  the  armature  a  and  lever 
A  so  that  the  armature  b  passes  above  the  normal  iK>sition,  so  as 
Uy  se))arate  the  <*arbons  instantly;  but  when  the  carbons  burn 
away,  a  greater  amount  of  current  will  pass  through  the  shunt 
until  the  attraction  of  the  core  n"*'  will  overcome  the  attraction  of 
the  core  m'  and  bring  the  armature  lever  a  again  into  the  normal 
horizontal  position,  and  this  o<'curs  before  the  feed  can  take  place. 
The  segmental  annature  ])ieces  /-are  shown  as  nearly  semicircular. 
They  are  square  or  of  any  other  desired  shapes  the  ends  of  the 
jM>le  pieces  m^  n^  being  ma<le  to  corresi)ond  in  shapi*. 

In  a  mo<lification  of  this  lamp,  Mr.  Tesla  provided  means  f<»r 
automatically  withdmwing  a  lamp  from  the  ciivuit,  or  cutting 
it  out  when,  from  a  failure  of  the  feed,  the  arc  reached  an 
abnormal  length ;  and  also  mean*^  for  automatic^illy  reinserting 
such  lamp  in  the  circuit  when  the  ro<!  drops  and  the  carbons 
come  into  contact. 

Kig.  2S8  is  an  elevation  of  the  lamp  with  the  case  in  section. 
Fig.  2S4  is  a  sectional  plan  at  the  line  ./•  .r.  Fig.  ^2S'^>  is  an  ele- 
vation, [mrtly  in  sc^'tion,  of  the  lamp  at  right  angles  tt)  Fig.  2^'i. 
Fig.  28»J  is  a  sectional  plan  at  the  line  y  y  of  Fig.  2S:$.  Fig.  2s7 
is  a  section  of  the  clamp  in  about  full  size.  Fig.  2SS  is  a  de- 
tacheil  section  illustmting  the  connection  of  the  spring  to  the 
lever  that  carries  the  jnvots  of  the  clamp,  and  Fig.  2st)  is  a 
diagram  showing  the   circuit-<*oimections  of  the  lamp. 

In  Fig.  2S;'i,M  repres(»nts  the  main  and  N  the  shunt  magnet,  both 
securely  fastene<l  to  the  base  a,  which  with  its  side  columns,  s  s, 
are  cast  in  <»ne  piece  of  brass  or  other  diamagnetic  material.  To 
the  magnets  are  sohlered  or  otherwise  fastened  the  brass  washers 
or  dis<*s  a  a  a  //.     Similar  washers,  b  A,  of  iibre  or  4)ther  insu- 
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Ifttiiig  material,  serve  to  itisnlate  the  wires  from  the  braiw  waeherw. 
Tlie  ma^ietR  m  and  n  are  made  very  tiat,  so  that  their  widtli 
exceeds  three  times  tlieir  thicknesx,  or  even  mere.  In  this  wav 
H  fomparativeW  miiall  nnmberof  convolutions  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  required  magnetism,  while  n  greater  surface  i<  ciffered 
for  conlinj;  otf  tlie  wires. 


Fio.  3M. 


Fig.  887.       Fi«.  B88. 


Tlienjiper  pole  pieces,  m  ti,  of  the  magnets  are  curved,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  di-awinjis.  Fig.  :Js;i.  The  lower  (Kile  pieces jh'  «, 
are  brought  near  tojn.'ther,  tapering  toward  the  annature  y,  at, 
sliiiwn  ill  FigH.  iJ.S4  and  2*"!.  The  object  of  this  taper  is  to  con- 
centrate the  greatest  amount  of  the  developed  magtietisni  «pon 
the  armature,  and  also  to  allow  the  pnll  to  lie  exerted  alwavsup<ni 
the  middle  of  the  armature  //.     This  armature  y  is  a  piece  of  \t\>n 
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in  the  Bhape  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  having  on  each  side  a  segment 
cut  away,  the  width  of  which  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  fw)le 
pieces  m'  n\ 

The  armature  is  soldered  or  otherwise  fastened  to  the  clainp  /•, 
which  is  formed  of  a  brass  tube,  provided  with  gripping-jaws  e  f% 
Fig.  2S7.  These  jaws  are  arcs  of  a  circle  of  the  diameter  of  the 
rod  R,  and  are  made  of  hardened  German  silver.  The  guides 
ft\  through  which  the  carbon-holding  rod  k  slides,  are  made  of 
the  same  material.  This  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  greatly  the 
wear  and  corrosion  of  the  parts  coming  in  frictional  contact  with 
the  rod,  which  frequently  causes  trouble.  The  jaws  e  e  are 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  tube  /•,  so  that  one  is  a  little  lower 
than  the  other.  The  object  of  this  is  to  provide  a  greater  open- 
ing for  the  passage  of  the  rod  when  the  same  is  released  by  the 
clamp.  The  clamp  r  is  supported  on  bearings  w  ?r,  Figs.  2H8, 
2S5  and  2.^7,  which  are  just  in  the  middle  between  the  jaws  e  e. 
The  bearings  w  w  are  carried  by  a  lever,  /,  (me  end  of  which 
rests  upon  an  adjustable  support,  y,  of  the  side  columns,  s,  the 
other  end  being  connected  by  means  of  the  link  e'  to  the  arma- 
ture-lever L.  The  armature-lever  l  is  a  flat  piece  of  iron  in  ^ 
shape,  having  its  ends  curved  so  as  to  correspmd  to  the  form  of 
the  upper  pole-pieces  of  the  magnets  m  and  n.  It  is  hung  upon 
the  pivots  V  i\  Fig.  284,  which  are  in  the  jaw  ,r  of  the 
top  plate  B.  This  plate  b,  with  the  jaw,  is  cast  in  one  piece 
and  screwed  to  the  side  columns,  s  s,  that  extend  up  from  the 
base  A.  To  partly  balance  the  overweight  of  the  moving  parts, 
a  spring,  «',  Figs.  284  and  2>^'!^^  is  fastened  to  the  top  plate,  b, 
and  hooked  to  the  lever  t.  The  hook  o  is  toward  one  side  of  the 
lever  or  bent  a  little  sidewise,  as  seen  in  Kg.  2S8.  By  this  means 
a  slight  tendency  is  given  to  swing  the  armature  toward  the 
])ole-piece  ///'  of  the  main  magnet. 

The  binding-posts  k  k'  are  screwed  to  the  base  a.  A  manual 
switch,  for  short-circuiting  the  lamp  when  the  carbons  are  re- 
newed, is  also  fastened  to  the  base.  This  switch  is  of  ordinary 
character,  and  is  not  shown  in  the  drawings. 

The  rod  r  is  electrically  connected  to  the  lamp-frame  by  means 
of  a  flexible  conductor  or  otherwise.  The  lamp-case  receives  a 
removable  cover,  «*,  to  inclose  the  parts. 

The  electricAl  connections  are  as  indicated  diagrammatically  in 
Fig.  289.  The  wire  in  the  main  magnet  consists  of  two  parts, 
x'  and/?'.     These  two  parts  may  be  in  two  separated  coils  or  in 
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one  single  helix,  a^  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  part  .r'  l>eing 
normally  in  circuit,  is,  with  the  line  wire  npon  the  shiuit-inagnet, 
wonnd  and  traversed  by  the  current  in  the  same  direction,  s<»  an 
to  tend  to  produce  similar  poles,  n  n  or  s  s,  on  the  corresponding 
pole-pieces  of  the  magnets  m  and  n.  The  ])arty/  is  only  in  cir- 
cuit when  the  lamp  is  cut  out,  and  then  the  current  being  in  the 
opposite  direction  produces  in  the  main  magnet^  magnetism  of 
the  opposite  polarity. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  At  the  start  the  carbons  are  to 
be  in  contact,  and  the  current  passes  from  the  positive  binding- 
post  K  to  the  lamp-frame,  carbon-holder,  upper  and  lower  carbon, 
insulated  return-wire  in  one  of  the  side  rods,  and  from  there 
through  the  part  x^  of  the  wire  on  the  main  magnet  to  the  nega- 


Fig.  289. 


tive  binding-post.  T'pon  the  passage  of  the  current  the  main 
magnet  is  energized  and  attracts  the  clamping-armature  ^,  swing- 
ing the  clamp  and  gripping  the  rod  by  means  of  the  gripping 
jaws  e  e.  At  the  same  time  the  armature  lever  l  is  pulled  down 
and  the  carbons  are  separated.  In  pulling  down  the  armature  lever 
\,  the  main  magnet  is  assisted  by  the  shunt-magnet  n,  the  latter 
being  magnetized  by  magnetic  induction  from  the  magnet  m. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  armatures  i.  and  g  are  practically  the 
keepers  for  the  magnets  m  and  n,  and  owing  to  this  fat*t  l)oth 
magnets  with  either  one  of  the  armatures  l  and  g  may  l)e  con- 
sidered as  one  horseshoe  magnet,  which  we  might  term  a  "  com- 
pound magnet."  The  whole  of  the  soft-iron  part«  m,  in\  y,  n\ 
N  and  L  form  a  compound  magnet. 
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The  earboiiH  being  t$ei)Arate(l,  the  fine  wire  receives  a  jwrtion 
of  the  eiirrent.  Xow,  the  iniagnetic  induction  from  the  magnet 
M  is  such  as  to  produce  opposite  poles  on  tlie  corresponding  ends 
of  tlie  magnet  x  ;  hut  the  current  traversing  tlie  helices  tends  to 
produce  similar  poles  on  the  corresjHJiiding  ends  of  hoth  magnets, 
and  therefore  as  soon  as  the  fine  wire  is  traversed  hy  sufficient 
current  the  magnetism  of  the  whole  comjX)und  magnet  is  dimin- 
ished. 

With  regard  to  the  armature  <j  and  the  0})emtion  of  tlie  lamp, 
the  pole  ///'  may  be coiisidered  as  the  "clamping"  and  the  pole^/' 
as  the  "  releasing  "  j)ole. 

As  the  carbons  burn  away,  the  fine  wire  receives  more  current 
and  the  magnetism  diminishes  in  proportion.  This  causes  the 
armature  lever  l  to  swing  and  the  armature  y  to  descend  gnwl- 
iially  under  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  until  the  end  y/,  Fig. 
2S8,  strikes  a  stop  on  the  top  plate,  b.  The  adjustment  is  such 
that  when  tliis  takes  place  the  rod  r  is  yet  gri|)ped  securely  by 
the  jaws/'/'.  The  further  downwanl  movement  of  tlie  armature 
lever  l>eing  prevented,  the  arc  becomes  longer  as  the  carbons  are 
consumed,  and  the  compound  magnet  is  weakened  more  and 
more  until  the  clamping  armature  </  releases  the  hold  of  the 
gripping-jaws  f  e  u}K)n  the  rod  k,  and  tlie  rod  is  allowed  to  droj) 
a  little,  thus  shortening  the  arc.  The  fine  wire  now  receiving 
less  current,  the  magnetism  increases,  and  the  ro<l  is  clamped 
again  and  slightly  raised,  if  necessary.  This  clamping  and  re- 
leasing of  the  rod  ctmtiiiues  until  the  carbons  are  consumed.  In 
l>ractice  the  feed  is  so  sensitive  that  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  the  movement  of  the  rod  cannot  be  detected  without  some 
actual  measurement.  During  the  normal  o|>emtion  of  the  lamp 
the  armature  lever  \.  remains  practicallv  stationary,  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  2Sii. 

Should  it  happen  that,  owing  to  an  imj)erfection  in  it,  the  rotl 
and  the  carbons  droj>  too  far,  so  as  to  make  the  arc  t4>o  short,  or 
even  bring  the  carbons  in  contact,  a  very  small  amount  of  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  fine  wire,  and  the  compound  magnet 
becomes  sufficiently  strong  t4)  act  as  at  the  start  in  pulling  the 
armature  lever  \,  <lown  and  sepaniting  the  carbons  to  a  greater 
distance. 

It  occurs  often  in  practical  work  that  the  rod  sticks  in  the 
guides.  In  this  case  the  arc  reaches  a  great  length,  until  it  finally 
breaks.     Then  the  light  goes  out,  and  fre<juently  the  fine  wire  is 
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injured.  To  prevent  such  an  accident  Mr.  Teela  provides  this 
lamp  with  an  automatic  cut-out  which  operates  as  follows :  When, 
upon  a  failure  of  the  feed,  the  arc  reaches  a  certain  predeter- 
mined length,  such  an  amount  of  current  is  diverted  througli 
the  fine  wire  that  the  polarity  of  the  compound  magnet  is  re- 
versed. The  clamping  armature  g  is  now  moved  against  the 
shunt  magnet  n  until  it  strikes  the  releasing  pole  n'.  As  soon 
as  the  contact  is  established,  the  current  passes  from  the  positive 
binding  post  over  the  clamp  r,  annature  jr,  insulated  shunt  mag- 
net, and  the  helix  y;'  upon  the  main  magnet  m  to  the  negative 
binding  post.  In  this  case  the  current  passes  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection and  changes  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  m,  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  by  magnetic  induction  in  the  core  of  the  shunt 
magnet  the  required  magnetism  without  reversal  of  polarity,  and 
the  armature  g  remains  against  the  shunt  magnet  pole  n\  The 
lamp  is  thus  cut  out  as  long  as  the  carbons  are  separated.  The 
cut  out  may  be  used  in  this  form  without  any  further  improve- 
ment ;  but  Mr.  Tesla  aritmges  it  so  that  if  the  rod  drops  and  tlie 
carbons  come  in  contact  the  arc  is  started  again.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  proportions  the  resistance  of  part^'  and  the  number  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  wire  upon  the  main  magnet  so  that  when 
the  carbons  come  in  contact  a  sufficient  amount  of  current  is  di- 
verted through  the  carbons  and  the  part  x  to  destroy  or  neutral- 
ize the  magnetism  of  the  compound  magnet.  Then  the  arma- 
ture g^  having  a  slight  tendency  to  approach  to  the  clamping  pole 
vi\  comes  out  of  contact  with  the  releasing  pole  //.  As  soon  ai^ 
this  happens,  the  current  through  the  part^'  is  interrupted,  and 
the  whole  current  passes  through  the  part  .r.  The  magnet  m  ii^ 
now  strongly  magnetized,  the  armature  g  is  attracted,  and  the 
rod  clamped.  At  the  same  time  the  armature  lever  l  is  pulled 
down  out  of  its  nonnal  position  and  the  arc  started.  In  this  way 
the  lamp  cuts  itself  out  automatically  when  the  arc  gets  too  long, 
and  reinserts  itself  automatically  in  the  circuit  if  the  carbons  drop 
together. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Improvement  in   "Unipolar"    Generators. 

Another  interesting  class  of  apparatus  to  wliich  Mr.  Tesla  has 
directed  his  attention,  is  that  of  "  unipolar  "  generators,  in  which  a 
disc  or  a  cylindrical  conductor  is  mounted  between  magnetic 
poles  adapted  to  produce  an  approximately  uniform  field.  In 
the  disc  armature  machines  the  currents  induced  in  the  rotating 
conductor  flow  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  or  conversely, 
according  to  the  direction  of  rotation  or  the  lines  of  force  as  de- 
termined by  the  signs  of  the  magnetic  poles,  and  these  currents 
are  taken  off  usually  by  connections  or  brushes  applied  to  the 
dis<*  at  points  on  its  periphery  and  near  its  centre.  In  the  case 
of  the  cylindrical  armature  machine,  the  currents  developed  in 
tlie  cylinder  are  taken  off  by  bruslies  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder  at  its  ends. 

In  order  to  develop  economically  an  electromotive  force  avail- 
able for  practicable  purposes,  it  is  necessary  either  to  rotate  the 
conductor  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  or  to  use  a  disc  of  large 
diameter  or  a  cylinder  of  great  length  ;  but  in  either  case  it  be- 
comes difl[icult  to  secure  and  maintain  a  good  electrical  connection 
iKjtween  the  collecting  brushes  and  the  conductor,  owing  to  the 
high  peripheral  speed. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  couple  two  or  more  discs  together  in 
series,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  higher  electro-motive  force ; 
but  with  the  connections  heretofore  used  and  using  other  condi- 
tions of  speed  and  dimension  of  disc  tiecessary  to  securing  good 
practicable  results,  this  difficulty  is  still  felt  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  this  kind  of  generator.  These  objections 
Mr.  Tesla  has  sought  to  avoid  by  constructing  a  machine  with 
two  fields,  each  having  a  rotary  conductor  mounted  between  its 
poles.  The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the  case  of  both  forms 
of  machine  above  described,  but  the  description  now  given  is 
confined  to  the  disc  type,  which  Mr.  Tesla  is  inclined  to  favor  for 
that  machine.     The  discs  are  formed  with  flanges,  after  the 
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manner  of  pulleys,  and  are  connected  together  b;  flexible  cud- 
ducting  bands  or  belt«. 

The  machine  is  built  in  sucli  manner  that  the  direction  of 
magnetism  or  order  of  the  poles  in  one  field  of  force  is  opposite 
to  that  in  the  other,  so  that  rotation  of  the  discs  In  the  aaine  di- 
rection develops  a  eurrent  in  one  from  centre  to  circumfereniv 
and  in  the  other  from  circumference  to  centre.  Contacte  appUed 
therefore  to  the  aliafts  upon  which  the  discs  are  mounted  form 
the  terminals  of  a  circuit  the  electro-motive  force  in  which  is  the 
Bum  of  the  electro-motive  forces  of  the  two  dises. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  direction  of  magnetixm  in  I>oth 


fields  be  tlie  same,  ttie  same  result  as  above  will  be  obtained  bv 
driving  the  discs  in  opposite  directions  and  crossing  the  conoei't- 
ing  belts.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  of  securing  and  maiDtaining 
good  contact  with  the  peripheries  of  the  discs  is  avoided  and  a 
cheap  and  durable  machine  made  which  is  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses— such  as  for  an  exciter  for  alternating  current  geoeratons 
for  a  motor,  and  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  dynamo  ma- 
chines are  used. 

Fig.  290  is  a  side  view,  partly  in  section,  of  this  machine. 
Fig.  291  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  same  at  right  angles  to  the 
shafts. 
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In  onler  to  form  a  frame  with  two  fields  of  force,  a  Bupport, 
A,  18  cast  with  two  pole  pieces  b  b'  integral  with  it.  To  this  are 
joined  by  bolts  e  a  casting  d,  with  two  similar  and  corresponding 
pole  pieces  c  c'.  The  pole  pieces  b  b'  are  wound  and  connected 
t<>  produce  a  field  of  force  of  given  polarity,  and  the  pole 
pieces  c  c'  are  wound  so  as  to  produce  a  field  of  opposite  po- 
larity. The  driving  shafts  f  o  pass  through  the  poles  and  are 
joumaled  in  insulating  bearings  in  the  casting  a  d,  as  shown. 

H  K  are  the  discs  or  generatirtg  conductors.  They  are  com- 
|)Osed  of  copper,  brass,  or  iron  and  are  keyed  or  secured  to  their  re- 
s]>ective  shafts.  They  are  provided  with  broad  peripheral  flanges 
J.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  discs  may  be  insulated  from  their 
shafts,  if  so  desired.  A  flexible  metallic  belt  l  is  passed  over  the 
flanges  of  the  two  discs,  and,  if  desired,  maybe  used  to  drive  one 
of  the  discs.  It  is  l)etter,  however,  to  use  this  belt  merely  as  a 
conductor,  and  for  this  purpose  sheet  steel,  copper,  or  other  suit- 
able metal  is  used.  Each  shaft  igJ  provided  with  a  driving  pulley 
M,  by  which  power  is  imparted  from  a  driving  shaft. 

N  N  are  the  terminals.  For  the  sake  of  clea'niess  they  are  shown 
as  provided  with  springs  p,  that  bear  upon  the  ends  of  the  shafts. 
This  machine,  if  self-exciting,  would  have  copper  banrls  around 
its  poles ;  or  conductors  of  any  kind — such  as  wires  shown  in 
the^drawings — may  be  used. 


It  is  thought  appropriate  by  the  compiler  to  append  here  some 
notes  on  unipolar  dynamos,  written  by  Mr.  Tesla,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion. 


NOTKS    ON    A    UNIPOLAR    DYNAMO.* 


It  is  characteristic  of  fundamental  discoveries,  of  great  achieve- 
ments of  intellect,  that  they  retain  an  undiminished  power  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  thinker.  The  memorable  experiment  of 
Faraday  with  a  disc  rotating  between  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet, 
which  has  borne  siicli  magnificent  fruit,  has  long  passed  into 
every-day  experience ;  yet  there  are  certain  features  about  this 
embryo  of  the  present  dynamos  and  motors  which  even  to-day 
appear  to  us  striking,  and  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study* 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  disc  of  iron  or  other  metal 

i^  1.     Article  by  Mr.  Tesla,  contributed  to  The  Blecirieal  Engineer,  N.  Y., 
8ept.  2,  1891. 
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revolving  between  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  the 
polar  surfaces  completely  covering  both  sides  of  the  disc,  and 
assume  the  current  to  be  taken  off  or  conveyed  to  the  same  by 
contacts  uniformly  from  all  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  disc- 
Take  first  the  case  of  a  motor.     In  all  ordinary  motors  the  opera- 
tion is  dependent  upon  some  shifting  or  change  of  the  resultant 
of  the  magnetic  attraction  exerted  upon  the  armature,  this  pro- 
cess being  effected  either  by  some  mechanical  contrivance  on  the 
motor  or  by  the  action  of  currents  of  the  proper  character.     We 
maiy  explain  the  operation  of  such  a  motor  just  as  we  can  that  of 
a  water-wheel.    But  in  the  above  example  of  the  disc  surrounded 
completely  by  the  polar  surfaces,  there  is  no  shifting  of  the  mag- 
netic action,  no  change  whatever,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  yet 
rotation   ensues.     Here,   then,   ordinary   considerations  do  not 
apply  ;  we  cannot  even  give  a  superficial  explanation,  as  in  ordi- 
nary motors,  and  tlie  operation  will  be  clear  to  us  only  when  we 
shall  have  recognized  the  very  nature  of  tlie  forces  concerned, 
and  fathomed  the  mystery  of  the  invisible  connecting  mechan- 
ism. 

Considered  as  a  dynamo  machine,  the  disc  is  an  equally  inter- 
esting object  of  study.  In  addition  to  its  peculiarity  of  giving 
currents  of  one  direction  without  the  employment  of  commutat- 
ing  devices,  such  a  machine  differs  from  ordinary  dynamos  in 
that  there  is  no  reaction  betw^een  armature  and  field.  The  arma- 
ture current  tends  to  set  up  a  magnetization  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  field  current,  but  since  the  current  is  taken  off  uni- 
formly from  all  points  of  the  periphery,  and  since,  to  be  exact, 
the  external  circuit  may  also  be  arranged  perfectly  symmetrical 
to  the  field  magnet,  no  reaction  can  occur.  This,  however,  is 
true  only  as  long  as  the  magnets  are  weakly  energized,  for  when 
the  magnets  are  more  or  less  saturated,  both  magnetizations  at 
right  angles  seemingly  interfere  with  each  other. 

For  the  above  reason  alone  it  would  appear  that  the  output  of 
such  a  machine  should,  for  the  same  weight,  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  machine  in  which  the  armature  current 
tends  to  demagnetize  the  field.  The  extraordinary  output  of  the 
Forbes  imipolar  dynamo  and  the  experience  of  the  writer  con- 
firm this  view. 

Again,  the  facility  with  w^hich  such  a  machine  may  be  made  to 
excite  itself  is  striking,  but  this  may  be  due — ^besides  to  the  ab- 
sence of  armature  reaction — to  the  perfect  smoothness  of  the  cur- 
rent and  non-existence  of  self-induction. 
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If  the  poles  do  not  cover  the  disc  completely  on  both  sides, 
then,  of  course,  unless  the  disc  be  properly  subdivided,  the 
machine  will  be  very  inefficient.  Again,  in  this  case  there  are 
points  worthy  of  notice.  If  the  disc  be  rotated  and  the  field 
current  interrupted,  the  current  through  the  armature  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  and  the  field  magnets  will  lose  their  strength  com- 
paratively slowly.  The  reason  for  this  will  at  once  appear  when 
we  consider  the  direction  of  the  currents  set  up  in  the  disc.   . 

Referring  to  the  diagram  Fig.  292,  d  represents  the  disc  with 
the  sliding  contacts  b  b'  on  the  shaft  and  periphery,  n  and  s 
represent  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet.  If  the  pole  n  be  above,  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram,  the  disc  being  supposed  to  be  in  the 


Fio.  292. 


plane  of  the  paper,  and  rotating  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  d, 
the  current  set  up  in  the  disc  will  flow  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  a.  Since  the  magnetic  ac- 
tion is  more  or  less  confined  to  the  space  between  the  poles  n  s, 
the  other  portions  of  the  disc  may  be  considered  inactive.  The 
current  set  up  will  therefore  not  wholly  pass  through  the  external 
circuit  F,  but  will  close  through  the  disc  itself,  and  generally,  if 
the  disposition  be  in  any  way  similar  to  the  one  illustrated,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  current  generated  will  not  appear  ex- 
ternally, as  the  circuit  f  is  practically  short-circuited  by  the  inac- 
tive portions  of  the  disc.  The  direction  of  the  resulting  currents 
in  the  latter  may  be  assumed  to  be  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
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lines  and  arrows  m  and  ?i  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  energiziiiir 
:field  current  being  indicated  by  the  arrows  ab  cd^  an  inspection  of 
the  figure  sliows  that  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  eddy  current, 
that  is,  A  b'  rti  b,  will  tend  to  demagnetize  the  field,  while  the 
other  branch,  that  is,  a  b'  n  b,  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 
Therefore,  the  branch  a  b'  m  B,that  is,  the  one  which  is  appro4i<;h- 
ing  the  field,  will  repel  the  lines  of  the  same,  while  branch  a  b' 
n  B,  that  is,  the  one  leunng  the  field,  will  gather  the  lines  of 
force  upon  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  t4> 
reduce  the  current  flow  in  the  path  a  b'  vi  b,  while  on  the  other 
hand  no  such  opposition  will  exist  in  path  a  b'  /*  b,  and  the  effect 
of  the  latter  branch  or  path  will  be  more  or  less  prej>onderatiii*r 
over  that  of  the  former.     The   joint  effect  of  both  the  assumed 
branch  currents  might  be  represented  by  that  of  one  single  cur- 
rent of  the  same  direction  as  that  energizing  the  field.     In  other 
words,  the  eddy  currents  circulating  in  the  disc  will  energize  tJie 
field  magnet.     This  is  a  result  quite  contrary  to  what  we  might 
be  led  to  suppose  at  firet,  for  we  would  naturally  expect  that  the 
resulting  effect  of  the  armature  currents  would  be  such  as  to 
oppose  the  field  current,  as  generally  occurs  when  a  primarj'  and 
secondary  conductor  are   placed  in  inductive  relations  to  each 
other.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that   this  results  from  the 
peculiar  disposition  in  this  cuse,  namely,  two  paths  being  afforded 
to  the  current,  and  the  latter  selecting  that  path  which  offers  the 
least  opposition  to  its  flow.     From  this  we  see  that  the  eddy 
currents  flowing  in  the  disc  partly  energize  the  field,  and  for  this 
reason  when  the  fiehl  current  is  interrupted  the  currents  in  the 
disc  \y\\\   continue  to  flow,  and  the   field    magnet  will  lose  it.*^ 
strength  with  comparative  slowness  and  may  even  retain  a  cer- 
tain strength  as  long  as  the  rotation  of  the  disc  is  continued. 

The  result  will,  of  course,  largely  depend  on  the  resistance 
and  geometrical  dimensions  of  the  path  of  the  resulting  eddy 
current  and  on  the  speed  of  rotation ;  these  elements,  namely, 
detennine  the  retardation  of  this  current  and  its  position  relative 
to  the  field.  For  a  certain  speed  there  would  be  a  niaxinium 
energizing  action  ;  then  at  higher  speeds,  it  would  gradually  fall 
off  to  zero  and  finally  reverse,  that  is,  the  resultant  eddy  current 
effect  would  be  to  weaken  the  field.  The  reaction  would  U» 
best  demonstrated  experimentally  by  arranging  the  fields  n  s, 
n'  s',  freely  movable  on  an  axis  concentric  with  the  shaft  of  the 
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disc.  If  the  latter  were  rotated  as  before  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
arrow  d,  the  field  would  be  dragged  in  the  same  direction  with  a 
torque,  which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  would  go  on  increasing  with 
the  speed  of  rotation,  then  fall  oiT,  and,  passing  through  zero, 
finally  become  negative;  that  is,  the  field  would  begin  to  rotate 
in  opposite  dii*ection  to  the  disc.  In  experiments  with  alternate 
current  motors  in  which  the  field  was  shifted,  bv  currents  of 
differing  phase,  this  interesting  result  was  observed.  For  very 
low  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  field  the  motor  would  show  a 
torque  of  900  lbs.  or  more,  measured  on  a  pulley  12  inches 
in  diameter.  When  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  poles  was 
increased,  the  torque  would  diminish,  would  finally  go  down  to 
zero,  l>ecome  negative,  and  then  the  annature  would  l)egin  to 
rotate  in  opposite  direction  to  the  field. 

To  return  to  the  ])rincipal  subject ;  assume  the  conditions  to  be 
such  that  the  eddy  currents  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  disc 
strengthen  the  field,  and  suppose  the  latter  gnulually  removed 
while  the  disc  is  kej)t  rotating  at  an  increased  rate.  The  current, 
once  started,  may  then  be  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  and  even 
increase  in  strength,  and  then  we  have  the  case  of  Sir  William 
Thomson's  "  cun'cnt  accumulator."  But  from  the  above  con- 
siderations it  would  seem  that  for  the  success  of  the  exj)eri- 
ment  the  employment  of  a  disc  not  SKlxllndefl^  would  be  es- 
sential, for  if  there  should  be  a  radial  subdivision,  the  eddy  cur- 
rents could  not  form  and  the  self-exciting  action  would  cease.  If 
such  a  radially  subdivided  disc  were  used  it  would  be  necessary 
to  connect  the  spokes  by  a  conducting  rim  or  in  any  proper 
manner  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  system  of  closed  circuits. 

The  action  of  the  eddy  currents  may  be  utilized  to  excite  a  ma- 
chine of  any  construction.  For  instance,  in  Figs.  293  and  294  an 
arrangement  is  shown  by  which  a  machine  with  a  disc  armature 
might  be  excited.  Here  a  number  of  magnets,  n  s,  n  s,  are 
placed  radially  on  each  side  of  a  metal  disc*  d  carrying  on  its  rim 
a  set  of  insulated  coils,  c  v.  The  magnets  form  two  separate 
fields,  an  internal  and  an  external  one,  the  solid  disc  rotating  in  the 

1.  Mr.  Tesla  here  refers  to  an  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  July, 
1865.  in  the  Phil.  MagaziM,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  in  which  Sir  WilliAm, 
speaking  of  hiH '*unif«rm  electric  current  accumulator,"  assumes  that  for 
self -excitation  it  is  desirable  to  subdivide  the  disc  into  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
finitely thin  spokes,  in  order  to  prevent  diffusion  of  the  current.  Mr.  Tesla 
shows  that  diffusion  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  excitation  and  that  when 
the  disc  is  subdivided  no  excitation  can  occur. 
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iield  nearest  the  axis,  and  the  coils  in  the  field  further  from  it. 
AsBume  the  magnets  slightly  energized  at  the  start ;  they  could  be 
strengthened  by  the  action  of  the  eddy  currents  in  the  solid  disc 
so  as  to  afEord  a  stronger  field  for  the  peripheral  coils.  Although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  proper  conditions  a  machine  might 
be  excited  in  this  or  a  similar  manner,  there  being  sufficient  ex- 
peritnental  evidence  to  warrant  such  an  assertion,  BDch  a  mode  of 
excitation  would  be  wasteful. 

But  a  unipolar  dynamo  or  motor,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  292, 
may  be  excited  in  an  eflicient  manner  by  simply  properly  subdi- 
viding the  disc  or  cylinder  in  which  the  currents  are  set  up,  and 
it  is  practicable  to  do  away  with  the  field  coils  which  are  usually 
employed.    Such  a  plan  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  295.    The  disc  or 


cylinder  d  is  supposed  to  be  arranged  to  rotate  between  the  two 
poles  N  and  s  of  a  magnet,  which  completely  cover  it  on  both 
ades,  the  contours  of  the  disc  and  poles  being  represented  by  the 
circles  d  and  d}  respectively,  the  upper  pole  being  omitted  for 
the  sake  of  clearness.  The  cores  of  the  magnet  are  supposed  to 
be  hollow,  the  shaft  c  of  the  disc  passing  through  tliem.  If  the 
unmarked  pole  be  below,  and  the  disc  be  rotated  screw  fashion, 
tlie  current  will  be,  as  before,  from  the  centre  U>  the  periphery, 
and  may  be  taken  oS  by  suitable  sliding  contacts,  b  b',  on  the 
shaft  and  periphery  respectively.  In  this  arrangement  the  cur- 
rent flowing  througli  tlie  disc  and  external  circuit  will  liave  no 
appreciable  effect  on  tlie  field  magnet. 

But  let  OS  now  suppose  the  disc  to  be  subdivided  spirally,  as 
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indicated  by  the  full  or  dotted  lines,  Fig.  295.  The  difference  of 
potential  between  a  point  on  the  shaft  and  a  point  on  the  peri- 
phery will  remain  unchanged,  in  sign  as  well  as  in  amount.  The 
only  difference  will  be  that  the  resistai>ce  of  the  disc  will  be  aug- 
mented and  that  there  will  be  a  greater  fall  of  potential  from  a 
point  on  the  shaft  to  a  point  on  the  periphery  when  the  same  cur- 
rent is  traversing  the  external  circuit.  But  since  the  current  is 
forced  to  follow  the  lines  of  subdivision,  we  see  that  it  will  tend 
eitiier  to  energize  or  de-energize  the  field,  and  this  will  depend, 
other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  sub- 
division. If  the  subdivision  be  as  indicated  by  the  full  lines  in 
Fig.  295,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  current  is  of  the  same  direction 
as  before,  that  is,  from  centre  to  periphery,  its  effect  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  field  magnet ;  whereas,  if  the  subdivision  be  as  in- 
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dicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  current  generated  will  tend  to 
weaken  the  magnet.  In  the  fonner  case  the  machine  will  be 
capable  of  exciting  itself  when  the  disc  is  rotated  in  the  direction 
of  arrow  d;  in  the  latter  case  the  direction  of  rotation  must  be 
reversed.  Two  such  discs  may  l)e  combined,  however,  as  indi- 
cated, the  two  discs  rotating  in  op]x>site  fields,  and  in  the  same 
or  opposite  direction. 

Similar  disposition  may,  of  course,  be  made  in  a  type  of 
machine  in  which,  instead  of  a  disc,  a  cylinder  is  rotated.  In 
such  unipolar  machines,  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  usual  field 
coils  and  poles  may  be  omitted  and  the  machine  may  be  made  to 
consist  only  of  a  cylinder  or  of  two  discs  enveloped  by  a  metal 
casting. 

Instead  of  subdividing  the  disc  or  cylinder  spirally,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  295,  it  is  more  convenient  to  interpose  one  or  more  turns 
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between  the  disc  and  the  contact  ring  on  the  periphery,  as  illn*?- 
trated  in  Fig.  296. 

A  Forbes  dynamo  may,  for  instance,  be  excited  in  such  a  man* 
ner.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer  it  has  been  found  that  in- 
stead of  taking  tlie  current  from  two  sucli  discs  by  sliding 
contacts,  as  usual,  a  flexible  conducting  belt  may  be  employed 
to  advantage.  The  discs  are  in  such  case  provided  with  large 
flanges,  affording  a  very  great  contact  surface.  The  belt  should 
be  made  to  bear  on  the  flanges  with  spring  pressure  to  take  up 
the  expansion.  Several  machines  with  belt  contact  were  con- 
structed by  the  writer  two  years  ago,  and  worked  satisfactorily  ; 
but  for  want  of  time  the  work  in  that  direction  has  been  tempor- 
arily suspended.  A  number  of  features  pointed  out  above  have 
also  been  used  by  the  writer  in  connection  with  some  types  of 
alternating  current  motors. 


PART  IV. 


APPENDIX.— EARLY  PHASE  MOTORS  AND  THE 
TESLA  MECHANICAL  AND  ELEC- 
TRICAL OSCILLATOR. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 
Mr.  Tesla's  Personal  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 

While  the  exhibits  of  firrns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  apparatus  of  every  description  at  the  Chicago  World'8 
Fair,  afforded  the  visitor  ani])Ie  opportunity  for  gaining  an  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  art,  there  were  also  numbers 
of  exhibits  which  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  work  of  the 
individual  inventor,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  much,  if  not 
all,  industrial  or  mechanical  achievement.  Prominent  among 
such  j)er8onal  exhibits  was  that  of  Mr.  Tesla,  whose  apparatus 
occu])ied  part  of  the  space  of  the  Westinghouse  Company,  in 
Electricity  Building. 

This  apparatus  represented  the  results  of  work  and  thought 
covering  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  embraced  a  large  number  of 
different  alternating  motors  and  Mr.  Tesla's  earlier  high  fre- 
(piency  apparatus.  The  motor  exhibit  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
fields  and  armatures  for  two,  three  an<l  multiphase  circuits,  and 
gave  a  fair  idea  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  rotating  magnetic  field.  The  high  frecjuency  exhibit  in- 
cluded Mr.  Tesla's  earlier  machines  and  disruptive  discharge  coils 
and  high  frequency  transformers,  which  he  used  in  his  investi- 
gations and  some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  his  ])apers  printed 
in  this  volume. 

Fig.  297  shows  a  view  of  part  of  the  exhibits  containing  the 
motor  apparatus.  Among  these  is  shown  at  a  a  large  ring  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field. 
The  field  produced  was  very  powerful  and  exhibited  striking 
effects,  revolving  copper  balls  and  eggs  and  l)odie8  of  various 
shapes  at  considerable  distances  and  at  great  speeds.  This  ring 
was  wound  for  two-phase  circuits,  and  the  winding  was  so  dis- 
tributed that  a  practically  unifonn  field  was  obtained.  This  ring 
was  prepared  for  Mr.  Tesla's  exhibit  by  !Mr.  C.  F.  Scott,  elec- 
trician of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 
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A  smaller  ring,  shown  at  b,  was  arranged  like  the  one  exhibited 
at  A  but  designed  especially  to  exliibit  the  rotation  of  an 
armature  in  a  rotating  field.  In  connection  with  these  two 
rings  there  was  an  interesting  exhibit  shown  by  Afr.  Tesla  which 
consisted  of  a  magnet  with  a  coil,  the  magnet  being  arranged  to 
rotate  in  bearings.  With  this  magnet  he  first  demonstrated  the 
identity  between  a  rotating  field  and  a  rotating  magnet ;  the  latter, 
when  rotating,  exhibited  the  same  phenomena  as  the  rings  when 
they  were  energized  by  currents  of  differing  phase.  Another 
prominent  exhibit  was  a  model  illustrated  at  c  which  is  a  two- 
phase  motor,  as  well  as  an  induction  motor  and  transformer.  It 
consists  of  a  large  outer  ring  of  laminated  iron  wound  with 
two  superimposed,  separated  windings  which  can  be  connected 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  first  models  used  by 
Mr.  Tesla  as  an  induction  motor  and  rotating  transfonner.  The 
armature  was  either  a  steel  or  wrought  iron  disc  with  a  closed 
coil.  When  the  motor  was  of)erated  from  a  two  phase  generator 
the  windings  were  connected  in  two  groups,  as  usual.  When 
used  as  an  induction  motor,  the  current  in<luce<l  in  one  of  the 
windings  of  the  ring  was  passe  1  through  the  other  winding  on 
the  ring  and  so  the  motor  operated  with  only  two  wires.  When 
used  as  a  transformer  the  outer  winding  served,  for  instance,  as 
a  secondary  and  the'inner  as  a  primary.  The  model  shown  at 
D  is  one  of  the  earliest  rotating  field  motors,  consisting  of  a  thin 
iron  ring  wound  with  two  sets  of  coils  and  an  armature  consisting 
of  a  series  of  steel  discs  partly  cut  away  and  arranged  on  a  small 
arbor. 

At  E  is  shown  one  of  the  first  rotating  field  or  induction  motors 
used  for  the  regulation  of  an  arc  lamp  and  for  other  purposes.  It 
comprises  a  ring  of  discs  with  two  sets  of  coils  having  different 
self-inductions,  one  set  being  of  Cirerman  silver  and  the  other  of 
copper  wire.  The  armature  is  wound  with  two  closed-circuited 
coils  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  To  the  armature  shaft  are 
fastened  levers  and  other  devices  t<)  effect  the  regulation.  At  f 
is  shown  a  model  of  a  magnetic  lag  motor  ;  this  embodies  a  cast- 
ing with  pole  projections  protruding  from  two  coils  between 
which  is  arranged  to  rotate  a  smooth  iron  body.  When  an  alter- 
nating current  is  sent  through  the  two  coils  the  pole  projections 
of  the  field  and  annature  within  it  are  similarly  magnetized,  and 
upon  the  cessation  or  reversal  of  the  current  the  armature  and 
field   repel   each   other  and  rotation  is  produced  in  this  way. 
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Another  iiitereeting  exiiibit,  bIiowh  at  o,  is  an  early  model  of  a 
two  field  motor  energized  by  currents  of  different  phase.  There 
are  two  independent  tields  of  laminated  iron  joined  by  brase 
bolts;  in  each  field  Ib  mounted  an  srmatnre,  both  armatures  be- 
ing on  the  same  shaft.  The  armatures  were  originally  bo  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  placed  in  any  position  relatively  to  each  other, 
and  the  fields  also  were  arranged  to  be  connectad  in  a  number 
of  ways.  The  motor  has  served  for  the  exhibition  of  a  number 
of  features ;  among  other  things,  it  has  been  used  as  a  dynamo 
for  the  production  of  currents  of  any  frequency  between  wide 
limits.  In  this  case  the  field,  histead  of  being  energized  by  di- 
rect current,  was  energized  by  currents  differing  in  phase,  which 


Fig.  298, 


produced  a  rotation  of  the  field  ;  the  armature  was  then  rotated 
in  the  same  or  in  opposite  direction  to  the  movement  of  the  field; 
and  so  any  number  of  alternations  of  the  currents  induced  in  the 
armature,  from  a  small  to  a  high  number,  determined  by  the 
frequency  of  the  energizing  field  coils  and  the  speed  of  the  arma- 
ture, was  obtained. 

The  models  h,  i,  j,  represent  a  variety  of  rotating  field,  synchron- 
ous motors  which  are  of  special  value  in  long  distance  tranemis- 
eion  work.  The  principle  emlwdied  in  these  motors  was  enunci- 
ated by  Mr.  Tesla  in  his  lecture  before  the  American  Institnteof 
Electrical  Engineers,  in  May,  188ft'.     It  involves  the  production 
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of  the  rotating  field  in  one  of  the  elements  of  the  motor  by  cnr 
rents  difiering  in  phase  and  energizing  the  other  element  bj 
direct  currents.  The  armatures  are  of  the  two  and  three  phase 
type,  s  is  a  model  of  a  motor  shown  in  an  enlarged  view  in  Fig. 
298.  This  machine,  together  with  that  shown  in  Fig,  299,  was 
exhibited  at  the  same  lecture,  in  May,  1888.  They  were 
the  first  rotating  field  motors  which  were  independently  tested, 
having  for  that  purpose  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  An- 
thony in  the  winter  of  1887-88.  From  these  tests  it  was  shown 
that  the  efficiency  and  output  of  these  motors  was  qaite  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect. 

It  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  model  shown  in  Fig.  299,  but  it 
was  unavailable  for  that  purpose  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 


Fio.  2»9. 


some  time  ago  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Prof,  Ayrton  in  Eng- 
land. Tliis  model  was  originally  provided  witli  twelve  independ- 
ent coils;  this  niimtwr,  as  Mr.  Tosla  jwinted  out  in  his  first  lec- 
ture, Iwing  divittihle  by  twciand  tliree,  was  selected  in  order  to  make 
various  connections  for  two  and  three-phase  operationw,  and  during 
Mr.  Tesla's  experimentj*  was  used  in  many  wave  with  from  two  to 
six  phases.  The  model.  Fig.  astf*,  consists  of  a  magnetic  frame  of 
laminated  iron  with  four  (>olar  iirojections  between  which  an  arm- 
ature is  supported  on  brass  bolts  passing  through  the  frame.  A 
great  variety  of  annatui-es  was  used  in  connection  with  these  two 
and  other  fields.  8omc  of  the  armatures  are  shown  in  front  on 
the  table,  Fig.  297,  and  several  are  also  shown  enlarged  in  Figs. 
300  to  310,  An  interesting  exhibit  is  that  shown  at  l,  Fig.  297. 
This  is  an  armatiu'e  of  hardened  steel  which  was  used  in  a  demon- 
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stration  before  the  Society  of  Arte  in  Boston,  by  Prof.  Anthony. 
Another  curious  exhibit  is  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  301.  This 
consists  of  thick  discs  of  wrought  iron  placed  lengthwise,  with  a 
mass  of  copper  cast  around  them.  The  discs  were  arranged 
longitudinally  to  aflEord  an  easier  starting  by  reason  of  the  induced 
current  formed  in  the  iron  discs,  which  differed  in  phase  from 
those  in  the  copper.  This  armature  would  start  with  a  single  cir- 
cuit and  run  in  synchronism,  and  represents  one  of  the  earliest 
types  of  such  an  armature.     Fig.  305  is  another  striking  exhibit. 


Fig.  300. 


Fig.  801. 


Fio  802. 


Fig.  808. 


Fig.  804. 


Fig.  805. 


Fig.  806 


Fig.  807 


Fig.  808. 


Fig.  809. 


Fig.  810. 


This  is  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  an  armature  with  holes  beneath 
the  periphery,  in  which  copper  conductors  are  imbedded.  The 
armature  has  eight  closed  circuits  and  was  used  in  many  different 
ways.  Fig.  304  is  a  type  of  synchronous  armature  consisting  of 
a  block  of  soft  steel  wound  with  a  coil  closed  upon  itself.  This 
armature  was  used  in  connection  with  the  field  shown  in  Fig.  298 
and  gave  excellent  results. 

Fig.  302  represents  a  synchronous  armature  with  a  large  coil 
around  a  body  of  iron.  There  is  another  very  small  coil  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.     This  small  coil  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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increaBing  the  starting  torque  and  was  found  very  effective  in 
this  connection.  Figs.  306  and  308  show  a  favorite  construction 
of  armature ;  the  iron  body  is  made  up  of  two  sets  of  discs  cut 
away  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  interstices  be- 
ing wound  with  coils.  The  one  shown  in  Fig.  308  is  provided 
with  an  additional  groove  on  each  of  the  projections  formed  by 
the  discs,  for  the  pui-pose  of  increasing  the  starting  torque  by  a 
wire  wound  in  these  projections.  Fig.  307  is  a  form  of  armature 
similarly  constructed,  but  with  four  independent  coils  wound  upon 
the  four  projections.  This  armature  was  used  to  reduce  the 
speed  of  the  motor  with  reference  to  that  of  the  generator.  Fig. 
300  is  still  another  armature  with  a  great  number  of  independent 
circuits  closed  upon  themselves,  so  that  all  the  dead  points  on 
the  armature  are  done  away  with,  and  the  armature  has  a  large 
starting  torque.  Fig.  303  is  another  type  of  armature  for  a  four- 
pole  motor  but  with  coils  wound  upon  a  smooth  surface.  A 
number  of  these  armatures  have  hollow  shafts,  as  tliey  have  been 
used  in  many  ways.  Figs.  309  and  310  represent  armatures  to 
which  either  alternating  or  direct  current  was  conveyed  by 
means  of  sliding  rings.  Fig.  309  consists  of  a  soft  iron  body 
with  a  single  coil  wound  around  it,  the  ends  of  the  coil  being 
connected  to  two  sliding  rings  to  which,  usually,  direct  current 
was  conveyed.  The  armature  shown  in  Fig.  310  has  three  insu- 
lated rings  on  a  shaft  and  was  used  in  connection  with  two  or 
three  phase  circuits. 

All  these  models  shown  represent  early  work,  and  the  en- 
larged engravings  are  made  from  photographs  taken  early  in 
1888.  There  is  a  great  number  of  other  models  which  were  ex- 
hibited, but  which  are  not  brought  out  sharply  in  the  engraving. 
Fig.  297.  For  example  at  m  is  a  model  of  a  motor  comprising 
an  armature  with  a  hollow  shaft  wound  with  two  or  three  coils  for 
two  or  three-phase  circuits ;  the  armature  was  arranged  to  be  sta- 
tionary and  the  generating  circuits  were  connected  directly  to 
the  generator.  Around  the  armature  is  arranged  to  rotate  on 
its  shaft  a  casting  forming  six  closed  circuits.  On  the  outside 
this  casting  was  turned  smooth  and  the  belt  was  placed  on  it  for 
driving  with  any  desired  appliance.  This  also  is  a  very  early 
model. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  table  there  are  seen  a  large  variety  of 
models,  n,  o,  p,  etc.,  with  fields  of  various  shapes.  Each  of  these 
models  involves  some  distinct  idea  and  they  all  represent  gradual 
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development  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  Mr.  Tesla'a  efforts  to 
adapt  bis  syetein  to  tlie  existing  high  frequencies. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  table,  at  a,  t,  are  shown,  on  separate 
supports,  laiger  and  more  perfected  armatures  of  commercial 
motors,  and  in  the  space  around  the  table  a  variety  of  motors  and 
generators  supplying  currents  to  tliem  was  exhibited. 

The  high  frequency  exliibit  embraced  Mr.  Tesla's  first  original 
apparatus  used  in  his  investigations.  There  was  exhibited  a 
glass  tube  with  one  layer  of  silk^covered  wire  wound  at  the  top 
and  a  copper  ribbon  on  the  inside.  This  wae  the  first  disruptive 
discbarge  coil  constructed  by  him.     At  n  is  shown  the  disruptive 
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discharge  coil  exhibited  by  him  in  his  lecture  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Eujj^neers,  in  May,  1S91.'  Atvandw 
are  shown  some  of  the  first  liigh  frequency  transformers.  A 
number  of  various  fields  ^nd  armatures  of  small  models  of  high 
fre(jnency  apparatus  as  shown  at  x  and  t,  and  others  not  visible 
in  tlie  picture,  were  exhibited.  In  the  annexed  space  tlie  dynamo 
then  used  by  Mr.  Tesia  at  Columbia  College  was  exhibited:  al«i 
another  form  of  high  frequency  dynamo  used. 

In  this  space  also  was  arranged  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars  and 
his  large  disnijitive  discharge  coil  which  was  used  for  exhibiting 
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the  light  phenomena  in  the  adjoining  dark  room.  The  coil  was 
operated  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  capacity,  as  the  necessary 
condensers  and  transformers  conld  not  be  had  and  as  Mr.  Tesla^s 
stay  was  limited  to  one  week ;  notwithstanding,  the  phenomena 
were  of  a  striking  character.  In  the  room  were  arranged  two 
large  plates  placed  at  a  distance  of  abont  eighteen  feet  from  each 
other.  Between  them  were  placed  two  long  tables  with  all  sorts 
of  phosphorescent  bulbs  and  tubes ;  many  of  these  were  prepared 
with  great  care  and  marked  legibly  with  the  names  which  would 
shine  with  phosphorescent  glow.  Among  them  were  some  with 
the  names  of  Helmholtz,  Faraday,  Maxwell,  Henry,  Franklin^ 
etc.  Mr.  Tesla  had  also  not  forgotten  the  greatest  living  poet  of 
his  own  country,  Zmaj  Jovan ;  two  or  three  were  prepared  with 
inscriptions,  like  "  Welcome,  Electricians,"  and  produced  a  beau- 
tiful effect.  Each  represented  some  phase  of  this  work  and  stood 
for  some  individual  experiment  of  importance.  Outside  the  room 
was  the  small  battery  seen  in  Fig.  311,  for  the  exhibition  of  some 
of  the  impedance  and  other  phenomena  of  interest.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  thick  copper  bar  bent  in  arched  form  was  provided 
with  clamps  for  the  attachment  of  lamps,  and  a  number  of  lamps 
were  kept  at  incandescence  on  the  bar;  there  was  also  a  little  mo- 
tor shown  on  the  table  operated  by  the  disruptive  discharge. 

As  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  visited  the  Exposition, 
the  Westinghouse  Company  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  the  various 
commercial  motors  of  the  Tesla  system,  while  the  twelve  genera- 
tors in  Machinery  Hall  were  of  the  two-phase  type  constructed 
for  distributing  light  and  power.  Mr.  Tesla,  also  exhibited 
some  models  of  his  oscillators. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
The  Tesla  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Oscillators. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  August  25,  1893,  Mr.  Tesla  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  his  mechanical  and  electrical  oscillators,  lie- 
fore  the  members  of  the  Electrical  Congress,  in  the  hall  adjoin- 
ing the  Agricultural  Building,  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago.  Be- 
sides the  apparatus  in  the  room,  he  employed  an  air  compresK)r, 
which  was  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 

Mr.  Tesla  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Elisha  Gray,  and  began  by 
stating  that  the  problem  he  had  set  out  to  solve  was  to  construct, 
first,  a  mechanism  which  would  produce  oscillations  of  a  per- 
fectly constant  period  independent  of  the  pressure  of  steam  or 
air  applied,  within  the  widest  limits,  and  also  independent  of 
frictional  losses  and  load.  Secondly,  to  produce  electric  cur- 
rents of  a  perfectly  constant  period  independently  of  the  work- 
ing conditions,  and  to  produce  these  currents  with  mechanism 
which  should  be  reliable  and  positive  in  its  action  without  resort- 
ing to  spark  gaps  and  breaks.  This  he  successfully  accomplished 
in  his  apparatus,  and  with  this  apparatus,  now,  scientific  men  will 
be  provided  with  the  necessaries  for  carrying  on  investigations 
with  alternating  currents  with  great  precision.  These  two  in- 
ventions Mr.  Tesla  called,  quite  appropriately,  a  mechanical  and 
an  electrical  oscillator,  respectively. 

The  former  is  substantially  constructed  in  the  following  way. 
There  is  a  piston  in  a  cylinder  made  to  reciprocate  automatically 
by  proper  dispositions  of  parts,  similar  to  a  reciprocating  tool. 
Mr.  Tesla  pointed  out  that  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
perfecting  his  apparatus  so  that  it  would  work  efficiently  at  such 
high  frequency  of  reciprocation  as  he  contemplated,  but  he  did  not 
dwell  on  the  many  difficulties  encountered.  He  exhibited,  how- 
ever, the  pieces  of  a  steel  arbor  which  had  been  actually  torn 
apart  while  vibrating  against  a  minute  air  cushion. 

With  the  piston  above  referred  to  there  is  associated  in  one  of 
his  models  in  an  independent  chamber  an  air  spring,  or  dash  pot, 
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or  else  he  obtains  the  spring  within  the  chambers  of  the  oscillator 
itself.  To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  in  that  disposition,  as  he  showed  it,  no  matter  what  the 
rigidity  of  the  spring  and  no  matter  what  the  weight  of  the  mov- 
ing parts,  in  other  words,  no  matter  what  the  period  of  vibrations, 
the  vibrations  of  the  spring  are  always  isochronous  with  the  ap- 
plied pressure.  Owing  to  this,  the  results  obtained  with  these 
vibrations  are  truly  wonderful.  Mr.  Tesla  provides  for  an  air 
spring  of  tremendous  rigidity,  and  he  is  enabled  to  vibrate  big 
weights  at  an  enormous  rate,  considering  the  inertia,  owing  to  the 
recoil  of  the  spring.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  one  of  these  experi- 
ments, he  vil)rates  a  weight  of  approximately  20  pounds  at  the 
rate  of  about  80  per  second  and  witli  a  stroke  of  about  f  inch,  but 
by  shortening  tlie  stroke  the  weight  could  be  vibrated  many  hun- 
dred times,  and  has  been,  in  other  experiments. 

To  start  the  vibrations,  a  powerful  blow  is  struck,  but  the  ad- 
justment can  be  so  made  that  only  a  minute  effort  is  required  to 
start,  and,  even  without  any  special  provision  it  will  start  by 
merely  turning  on  the  pressure  suddenly.  The  vibration  being, 
of  course,  isochronous,  any  change  of  pressure  merely  produces  a 
shortening  or  lengthening  of  tlie  stroke.  Mr.  Tesla  showed  a 
number  of  very  clear  drawings,  illustrating  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus  from  which  its  working  was  plainly  discernible. 
Special  provisions  are  made  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure 
within  the  dash  pot  and  the  outer  atmosphere.  For  this  purpose 
the  inside  chambers  of  the  dash  pot  are  arranged  to  communi- 
cate with  the  outer  atmosphere  so  that  no  matter  how  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  enclosed  air  might  vary,  it  still  retains  the  same  mean 
density  as  the  outer  atmosphere,  and  by  this  means  a  spring  of 
constant  rigidity  is  obtained.  Now,  of  course,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  may  vary,  and  this  would  vary  the  rigidity  of  the 
spring,  and  consequently  the  period  of  vibration,  and  this  feature 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  apparatus ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Tesla  pointed  out,  this  mechanical  system  acts  exactly  like  a 
string  tightly  stretched  between  two  points,  and  with  lixed  nodes, 
so  that  slight  changes  of  the  tension  do  not  in  the  least  alter  the 
period  of  oscillation. 

The  applications  of  such  an  apparatus  are,  of  course,  numer- 
ous and  obvious.  The  first  is,  of  course,  to  produce  electric 
currents,  and  by  a  number  of  models  and  apparatus  on  the  lecture 
platform,  Mr.  Tesla  showed  how  this  could  be  carried  out  ia 
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practice  by  combining  an  electric  generator  with  his  oscillator. 
He  pointed  out  what  conditions  must  be  observed  in  order  that 
the  period  of  vibration  of  the  electrical  system  might  not  disturb 
the  mechanical  oscillation  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  the  periodicity, 
but  merely  to  shorten  the  stroke.  He  combines  a  condenser 
with  a  self-induction,  and  gives  to  the  electrical  system  the  same 
period  as  that  at  which  the  machine  itself  oscillates,  so  that  both 
together  then  fall  in  step  and  electrical  and  mechanical  resonance 
is  obtained,  and  maintained  absolutely  unvaried. 

Next  he  showed  a  model  of  a  motor  with  delicate  wheelwork, 
which  was  driven  by  these  currents  at  a  constant  speed,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  air  pressure  applied  was,  so  that  this  motor  could 
be  employed  as  a  clock.  He  also  showed  a  clock  so  constructed 
that  it  could  be  attached  to  one  of  the  oscillators,  and  would 
keep  absolutely  correct  time.  Another  curious  and  interesting 
feature  which  Mr^  Tesla  pointed  out  was  that,  instead  of  con- 
trolling the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  piston  by  means  of  a 
spring,  so  as  to  obtain  isochronous  vibration,  he  was  actually  able 
to  control  the  mechanical  motion  by  the  natural  vibration  of  the 
electro-magnetic  system,  and  he  said  that  the  case  was  a  very 
simple  one,  and  was  quite  analogous  to  that  of  a  pendulum. 
Thus,  supposing  we  had  a  pendulum  of  great  weight,  preferably, 
which  would  be  maintained  in  vibration  by  force,  periodically 
applied ;  now  that  force,  no  matter  how  it  might  vary,  although 
it  would  oscillate  the  pendulum,  would  have  no  control  over  its 
period. 

Mr.  Tesla  also  described  a  very  interesting  phenomenon  which 
he  illustrated  by  an  experiment.  By  means  of  this  new  appara- 
tus, he  is  able  to  produce  an  alternating  current  in  which  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  impulses  in  one  direction  preponderates  over  that 
of  those  in  the  other,  so  that  there  is  produced  the  effect  of  a 
direct  current.  In  fact  he  expressed  the  hope  that  these  cur- 
rents would  be  capable  of  application  in  many  instances,  serving 
as  direct  currents.  The  principle  involved  in  this  preponderat- 
ing E.  M.  F.  he  explains  in  this  way :  Suppose  a  conductor  is 
moved  into  the  magnetic  field  and  then  suddenly  withdrawn.  If 
the  current  is  not  retarded,  then  the  work  performed  will  be  a 
mere  fractional  one ;  but  if  the  current  is  retarded,  then  the 
magnetic  field  acts  as  a  spring.  Imagine  that  the  motion  of  the 
conductor  is  arrested  by  the  current  generated,  and  that  at  the 
instant  when  it  stops  to  move  into  the  field,  there  is  still  the 
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maximum  cnrrent  flowing  in  the  conductor ;  then  thiB  current 
will,  according  to  Lenz's  law,  drive  the  conductor  out  of  the  field 
again,  and  if  the  conductor  has  no  resifitance,  then  it  would  leave 
the  field  with  the  velocity  it  entered  it.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if, 
instead  of  simply  depending  on  the  current  to  drive  the  conduc- 
tor out  of  the  field,  the  mechanically  applied  force  is  so  timed 
that  it  helps  the  conductor  to  get  out  of  the  field,  then  it  might 
leave  the  field  with  higher  velocity  than  it  entered  it,  and 
thus  one  impulse  is  made  to  preponderate  in  k.  m.  f.  over  the 
other. 

With  a  current  of  this  nature,  Mr.  Tesla  energized  magnets 
strongly,  and  performed  many  interesting  experiments  bearing 
out  the  fact  that  one  of  the  current  impulses  preponderates. 
Among  them  was  one  in  which  he  attached  to  his  oscillator  a  ring 
magnet  with  a  small  air  gap  between  the  poles.  This  magnet  was 
oscillated  up  and  down  80  times  a  second.  A  copper  disc,  when 
inserted  within  the  air  gap  of  the  ring  magnet,  was  brought  into 
rapid  rotation.  Mr.  Tesla  remarked  that  this  experiment  also 
seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  lines  of  flow  of  current  through 
a  metallic  mass  are  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  magnet  in  a 
manner  quite  independently  of  the  so^^lled  Hall  effect.  He 
showed  also  a  very  interesting  method  of  making  a  connection 
with  the  oscillating  magnet.  This  was  accomplished  by  attaching 
to  the  magnet  small  insulated  steel  rods,  and  connecting  to  these 
rods  the  ends  of  the  energizing  coil.  As  the  magnet  was  vibrated, 
stationary  nodes  were  produced  in  the  steel  rods,  and  at  these 
points  the  terminals  of  a  direct  current  source  were  attached. 
Mr.  Tesla  also  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  uses  of  currents,  such 
as  those  produced  in  his  apparatus,  would  be  to  select  any  given 
one  of  a  number  of  devices  connected  to  the  same  circuit  by  pick- 
ing out  the  vibration  by  resonance.  There  is  indeed  little  doubt 
that  with  Mr.  Tesla's  devices,  harmonic  and  synchronous  tele- 
graphy will  receive  a  fresh  impetus,  and  vast  possibilities  are 
again  opened  up. 

Mr.  Tesla  was  very  much  elated  over  his  latest  achievements, 
and  said  that  he  hoped  that  in  the  hands  of  practical,  as  well  as 
scientific  men,  the  devices  described  by  him  would  yield  important 
results.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  facility  now  afforded  for 
investigating  the  effect  of  mechanical  vibration  in  all  directions, 
and  also  showed  that  he  had  observed  a  number  of  facts  in  con- 
nection with  iron  cores. 
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The  engraving,  Fig.  312,  shows,  in  perspective,  one  of  the 
forms  of  apparatus  oeed  by  Mr.  Tesla  in  his  e&rlier  investigations 
in  this  field  of  work,  and  its  interior  conatmction  is  made  plain 
by  the  sectional  view  shown  in  Fig.  313.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
piston  p  is  fitted  into  the  hollow  of  a  cylinder  c  which  is  provided 
with  channel  ports  o  o,  and  i,  extending  all  around  the  inside 
surface.     In  thiR  particular  apparatus  there  are  two  channels  o  o 


for  the  outlet  of  the  working  fluid  and  one,  i,  for  the  inlet. 
The  piston  p  is  provided  with  two  slote  s  s'  at  a  carefully  detef 
mined  distance,  one  from  tlie  other.  Tlie  tabes  t  t  which  are 
screwed  into  the  luilc*!  drilled  into  the  piston,  establish  communi- 
cation l)etween  the  slots  s  s'  and  cliambers  on  each  side  of  the 
jiiston,  each  of  thtve  chambers  oonnecring  with  the  slot  which  is 
remote  fntm  it.     The  piston  r  is  screwed  tightly  on  a  shaft  a 
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which  paaees  through  fitting  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  c. 
The  boxes  project  to  a  carefully  determined  distance  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  cylinder  c,  thus  determining  the  length  of  the  stroke. 

Surrounding  the  whole  is  a  jacket  j.  This  jacket  acts  chiefly  to 
diminish  the  sound  produced  by  the  oscillator  and  as  a  jacket  when 
the  oscillator  is  driven  by  steam,  in  which  case  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  the  magnets  is  employed.  The  apparatus  here 
illustrated  was  intended  for  demonstration  purposes,  air  being 
used  as  most  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

A  magnetic  frame  m  m  is  fastened  so  as  to  closely  surround  the 
oscillator  and  is  provided  with  energizing  coils  which  establish 
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Fig.  313. 


two  strong  magnetic  iields  on  opposite  sides.  The  magnetic  frame 
is  made  up  of  thin  sheet  iron.  In  the  intensely  concentrated 
field  thus  produced,  there  are  arranged  two  pairs  of  coils  h  h  sup- 
ported in  metallic  frames  M'hich  are  screwed  on  the  shaft  a  of 
the  piston  and  have  additional  bearings  in  the  boxes  b  b  on  each 
side.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  metallic  base  resting  on  two 
wooden  blocks. 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  as  follows :  The  working  fluid 
being  admitted  through  an  inlet  pipe  to  the  slot  i  and  the  piston 
being  supposed  to  be  in  the  position  indicated,  it  is  sufficient, 
though  not  necessary,  to  give  a  gentle  tap   on   one  of  the  shaft 
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ends  protruding  from  the  boxes  b.  •  Assume  that  the  motion  im- 
parted be  such  as  to  move  the  piston  to  the  left  (when  looking  at 
the  diagram)  then  the  air  rushes  through  the  slot  s^  and  tube  t 
into  the  chamber  to  the  left.  The  pressure  now  drives  the  pis- 
ton towards  the  right  and,  owing  to  its  inertia,  it  overshoots  the 
position  of  equilibriimi  and  allows  the  air  to  rush  through  the 
slot  s  and  tube  t  into  the  chamber  to  the  right,  while  the  com- 
munication to  the  left  hand  chamber  is  cut  off,  the  air  of  the 
latter  chamber  escaping  through  the  outlet  o  on  the  left.  On 
the  return  stroke  a  similar  operation  takes  place  on  the  right 
hand  side.  This  oscillation  is  maintained  continuously  and  the 
apparatus  performs  vibrations  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  quiver 
amounting  to  no  more  than  \  of  an  inch,  up  to  vibrations  of  a  little 
over  I  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  air  pressure  and  load.  It  is 
indeed  interesting  to  see  how  an  incandescent  lamp  is  kept  burn- 
ing with  the  apparatus  showing  a  scarcely  perceptible  quiver. 

To  perfect  tlie  mechanical  part  of  the  apparatus  so  that  oscil- 
lations are  maintained  economically  was  one  thing,  and  Mr.  Tesla 
hinted  in  his  lecture  at  the  great  difficulties  he  had  first  encoun- 
tered to  accomplish  this.  But  to  produce  oscillations  which  would 
be  of  constant  period  was  another  task  of  no  mean  proportions. 
As  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Tesla  obtains  the  constancy  of  period 
in  three  distinct  ways.  Thus,  he  provides  properly  calculated 
chambers,  as  in  the  case  illustrated,  in  the  oscillator  itself ;  or  he  as- 
sociates with  the  oscillator  an  air  spring  of  constant  resilience.  But 
the  most  interesting  ofall,  perhaps,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
stancy of  oscillation  by  the  reaction  of  the  electromagnetic  part  of 
the  combination.  Mr.  Tesla  winds  his  coils,  by  preference,  for  high 
tension  and  associates  with  them  a  condenser,  making  the  natural 
period  of  the  combination  fairly  approximating  to  the  average  period 
at  which  the  piston  would  oscillate  without  any  particular  provision 
being  made  for  the  constancy  of  period  under  varying  pressure 
and  load.  As  the  piston  with  the  coils  is  perfectly  free  to  move, 
it  is  extremely  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  vibra- 
tion set  up  in  the  circuits  of  the  coils  h  h.  The  mechanical  effici- 
ency of  the  apparatus  is  very  high  owing  to  the  fact  that  friction 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  weights  which  are  moved  are 
small ;  the  output  of  the  oscillator  is  therefore  a  very  large  one. 

Theoretically  considered,  when  the  various  advantages  which 
Mr.  Tesla  holds  out  are  examined,  it  is  surprising,  considering 
the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement,  that  nothing  was  done  in  thifi 
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direction  before.  No  doubt  many  inventors,  at  one  time  or 
other,  have  entertained  the  idea  of  generating  currents  by  at- 
taching a  coil  or  a  magnetic  core  to  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine, 
or  generating  currents  by  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork,  or 
similar  devices,  but  the  disadvantages  of  such  arrangements  from 
an  engineering  standpoint  must  be  obvious.  Mr.  Tesla,  however, 
in  the  introductory  remarks  of  his  lecture,  pointed  out  how  by  a 
series  of  conclusions  he  was  driven  to  take  up  this  new  line  of 
work  by  the  necessity  of  producing  currents  of  constant  period 
and  as  a  result  of  his  endeavors  to  maintain  electrical  oscillation 
in  the  most  simple  and  economical  manner. 
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